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This selling agent takes off 
is hat to Kaumagraph~ 


Says the company gives new meaning to 
most overworked word in business 


‘‘The most overworked word in 
the business world, I know, is 
‘Service’.’”’ The speaker was Mr. 
Jac. Feinberg of Nicholson-Fein- 
berg, Inc., selling agents for nine 
leading hosiery mills. 

‘““Yet I must say,’’ continued 
Mr. Feinberg, ‘‘that if any firm 
has the right to use the word 
‘Service’, it’s the Kaumagraph 
Company. In our business we are 
continually in need of ideas both 
for trademarks and for hosiery 
packing. I know of no other firm 
that begins to give the service 
which the Kaumagraph Company 
offers. Kaumagraph is quick and 
ready to work along any lines we 
suggest, in the way of submitting 
ideas. They are prompt with sug- 
gestions that we can always de- 
pend upon to be right. There is 
never any delay in submitting 
ideas. Nor is there ever delay in 
the execution of our orders. 


‘‘We invariably recommend to 
the mills which we represent that 
they secure from the Kauma- 
graph Company all their trade- 
marks, transfers and _ hosiery 
packing. 


‘*For instance the Whitehead 
Hosiery Mills, Inc., manu- 
facturers of Seven Point 
Hose, purchase from Kaum- 
agraph both transfers and 
their lithographic require- 
ments for nearly one million 


dozen pairs of hosiery annually and find 
p : : 

this twin service incomparable from the 
standpoint of service and quality.”’ 
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Mr. Jac. Feinberg 
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The Practical Method of 
Trademarking 
The Kaumagraph ‘Transfer 
method is the only practical meth- 
od of applying trademarks to ho- 
siery, silks, cotton goods, woolens 


and other textile fabrics. With 
Kaumagraphs you can stamp 


your trademark on the fabric in 
any color—with a beautiful mark 
that won’t smudge or discolor, 
Kaumagraphs can be applied by 
machine along the selvage; by 
hand in a second as an end stamp; 
or on the toe of hosiery. 

Kaumagraph’s Service Department of- 
fers you a helpful, untiring assistance in 
designing or applying a_ trademark. 
Kaumagraph’s Lithographic Department 
offers unequaled service in quality and 
prompt deliveries, on such lithographic 
requirements as board-end labels and ho- 
siery packing. 

This Twin Service is without parallel— 
only Kaumagraph offers it. We urge you 
to send the coupon below today for sam- 
ples of our Lithographic work and of 
Kaumagraph Transfers, to learn how 
Kaumagraph’s Twin Service can serve 
you. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


350-356 West 31st St., N. Y. 


Chicago Philadelphia 
Paris, Ont. Paris, Fr. 


Boston 
Charlotte 


One of the firms for 
whom Nicholson- 
Feinberg, Inc., are 
selling agents, is the 
Whitehead Hosiery 
Mills, Inc. All the ho- 
sier packing and 
trademark transfera 
for its Seven Point 
Hose are obtained 
from Kaumagraph. 


Kaumagraph Co., 
350-356 West 31st St., 
New York City. 


Please send us samples of Kaumagraph’s Twin 
Service, together with full information. 
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Oil Finishing and Scouring 


| SYSTEM of emulsified minerol oils for scouring and fin- 
ishing of cotton, wool, silk and rayon yarns and fabrics. 


These products have the excellent solvent and lubricating 
powers (as the case may be) of petroleum oils, and are perma- 
nently dispersed in water, so that they can be applied by the 
usual scouring, dyeing or finishing methods. Chemically, like 
petroleum, they are inactive, which means permanent results. 


These products produce — 


Permanent deep whites 
Even, bright colors 
Supple, but not raggy finish 


‘free from undesirable odors Se print ase fr 


Do not change in storage nine years. The con- 


stantly increasing 


Protect the yarn or fabric volume of sales sub- 
stantiates our claims 


Maintain uniform condition | or merit 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLaceE, New YORK 
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Cotton-Textile Institute Officers Hold Contact 
Conferences in the South 


The Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., last month assumed 
definitely more active proportions for the southern textile 
industry as a result of a contact tour made through that 
section by President Walker D. Hines and W. A. Gately, 
chief statistician. This followed a similar trip to several 
New England manufacturing centers by Mr. Hines and 
Secretary George A. Sloan, both trips being made pri- 
marily to permit these officers to become acquainted with 
the individual members and to give the members an op- 


President Walker D. Hines. 


portunity to know these executives and learn first-hand of 
their activities thus far and their plans for the future 

That the mill men who have joined the Institute intend 
backing up their membership with active cooperation was 
apparent from the large attendance of members which 
greeted the executives at the Various meetings held in the 
South. The interest displayed, the many questions of vital 
importance to the industry, the harmonious discussions, the 
freedom and openness with which all spoke, clearly indi- 
cated that cooperative competition was passing the theoret- 
ical stage and coming into. the state of actuality. 

In his southern conferences, Mr. Hines explained that 
rather thar attempt a cumbersome general organization 
alone, the plan of the Institute was to form groups, de- 
voted to the various lines of goods. The first group, cov- 
ering wide sheetings, was formed in the Institute’s New 
York offices on March 4th, with H. R. Fitzgerald, presi- 
dent of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Dan- 
ville, Va., as chairman. The narrow sheeting groups was 
formed on the tour at the Atlanta meeting, with William 
J. Vereen, of Moultrie, Ga., as chairman, and the follow- 
ing members: Lee Rodman, Cannelton, Ind.; H. B. Jen- 
nings, Union, S. C.; V. M. Montgomery, Spartanburg, S. 
C.; J. C. Evins, Clifton, S. C.; Allen F. Johnson, Lytich- 


burg, Va.; and Aug. W, Smith, Greenville, S. C. 

Coming down from New York, Mr. Hines stopped first 
at Greensboro, where the first conference was held, under 
the direction of Mr. Fitzgerald. This meeting brought Mr. 
Hines in contact with the manufacturers of the Eastern 
North Carolina territory. It was held on Monday, March 
7th. Here the first group organized—the wide sheetings 
group—was explained in detail. It was explained that at- 
tending its organization were members engaged in the man- 
ufacture of wide sheetings, sheets and pillow-cases, and 
the committee, headed by Mr. Fitzgerald, will seek to work 
out the problems of this particular group. 

On Tuesday, March 8th, the second conference was held 
at Charlotte, N. C., the mill men from various sections of 
the Carolinas meeting with Mr. Hines. A large attendance 
of mill men was called to order by Stuart W. Cramer, vice- 
president of the Institute. After briefly explaining the 
purposes of the meeting, Mr. Cramer introduced B. B. Gos- 


Secretary George A. Sloan. 


sett, director of the Institute, who, with Mr. Hines, directed 
the other 


the discussion of the meetings. In this, as at 
meetings, Mr. Hines briefly indicated some lines of activity 
is thinking and workng. The 


along which the Institute 
‘ of some of the 


following may be, termed a brief summary 
points developed: 

Through the offices of the Institute, a 
campaign is being conducted with a view to increasing ‘ 
with this, 


well-organized 


1a 


consumption of cotton products. In connection 
one of the first accomplishments was to influence the high- 
to require cement 


way departments of the southern states 
South Caro- 


to be shipped in cotton bags. These states are 
lina, Georgia, Virginia, Alabama, Tennessee and Flomda. 
An investigation disclosed that approximately 100,000,000 


bags of cement annually are being shipped in paper bags, 
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and only approximately 20 per cent of that quantity can 
be used more efficiently when packed in paper bags than in 
cotton bags. This survey indicated that the manufacturers 
prefer to use cotton bags, which are suitable for repeated 
use after being shipped back to the factories. The custom 
of using paper bags is costing the cement users $500,000 
annually, it was pointed out. 

The study of possible additional uses of textile products 
will be carried into every industry, trade, profession and 
requirement, it was pointed out. The study also will ex- 
tend to a comparison of relative values of cotton and other 
fibers, as well as the adaptability of cotton to new require- 
ments. The latter phase of the work will be the distribu- 
tion of the Institute’s findings to the manufacturing indus- 
try and the trade and the coordination of efforts to put the 
findings into effect. 

The effort of the Institute to coordinate the activities 
of the cotion manufacturers, will be the most comprehensive 
ever taken. One of the first movements will be to develop 
the machinery for gathering and disseminating data of im- 
portance to the industry. This information will include 
statistics on production, orders on hand, stocks, and world- 
wide market reports. This was the original purpose of the 
organization proposed by the initiators of the movement 
which resulted in the formation of the Institute. In addi- 


tion, Mr. Hines explained on his southern trip, the stand- 
ardization and simplification of products, wherever possi- 
ble, to eliminate duplication; the evolution of a standard 
cost system for mills, where practicable; the extension of 
the use of cotton goods and the development of new uses 
and markets for cotton goods, including the furtherance of 
a greater export activity, all are included in the plans of 


the Institute. 

The Institute will also interest itself in the production 
of cotton at least to the extent of an attempt to impress 
in various ways upon the farmers the importance of care- 
ful handling of the staple. 

Inasmuch as Charlotte is in the yarn territory, largely, 
and this class of product is meeting the same problems 
which affect other groups at present, Mr. Hines indicated 
in his conference there that at an early date the spinners’ 
associations would confer with him in New York through 
committees regarding trade and market conditions in their 
particular fields. The discussion evolved a general impres- 
sion that the spinners would well profit by placing their 
problems openly and candidly on the tables of the Insti- 
tute, and then, with their combined intelligence, mutual 
confidence, and the information obtained from the Institute, 
constructive plans could be made. 

On Tuesday evening, the scene shifted down to Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C., where the Chamber of Commerce, under 
the leadership of H. A. Ligon, president, and John A. Law, 
brought together a large group of business men to wel- 
come Mr. Hines to Spartanburg and hear from him some 
of his hopes and plans for the solution of the industry’s 
ills. This diseussion was very wholesome in its reactions, 
as no economie problem exists which is not direetly or in- 
directly related to other such problems. Mr. Hines, in his 
remarks, showed his insight into these inter-related prob- 
lems, and left the impression that the directors of the In- 
stitute had wisely chosen its-executive head. x 

On Wednesday, March 9th, at noon, at the Hotel Cleve- 
land in Spartanburg, the cotton mill executives of the Spar- 
tanburg territory were called to order by J. C. Evins, 
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president of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
South Carolina. Mr. Evins, in introducing Mr. Hines, 
stressed the fact that while practically all classes of prod- 
ucts are manufactured in the Spartanburg district, perhaps 
the principal products are print cloths, sheetings and fine 
goods. Much of the discussion at this meeting centered 
around these groups. Mr. Hines, in all of his discussions, 
made it clear that his idea on the trip was not to sell the 
Institute idea to the mill men; the idea was already theirs 
and they had asked him to help them express it. There- 
fore, his main reason for the trip, as he explained, was to 
hear from them further amplifications of the practical op- 
eration of the Institute. No one man, he pointed out, can 
solve the industry’s problems; the cooperative effort of 
all affected by these problems is the key to the solution. 


At the Poinsett Hotel in Greenville on March 10th, Cap- 
tain Smyth, the dean of the southern industry, called the 
meeting to order at 12:00 o’clock. In introducing Mr. 
Hines, to the Greenville group of manufacturers, Captain 
Smyth set forth very clearly what he considered as some of 
the outstanding problems of the industry, which gave Mr. 
Hines a strong lead for a practical application of some of 
the fundamental principles that had been previously dis- 
eussed. At the luncheon which followed, B. E. Geer of 
Greenville presided. Dr. W. J. MeGlothlin, president of 
Furman University, gave the group an intimate personal 
appreciation of Mr. Hines. Mr. Geer made some charac- 
teristically brief but pointed remarks on the purpose of the 
meeting, and Mr. Hines outlined the general ideas predom- 
inating in the Institute. This was an open meeting, with 
prominent visitors in attendance. The afternoon session 
was presided over by J. P. Gossett, president of the Ameri- 
ean Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. The discussion at 
this meeting to some extent resembled that of the previous 
conferences; however, new. subject matter was developed 
at each meeting. 

In Atlanta, at the Biltmore Hotel, on Friday morning, 
March 11th, George S. Harris, vice-president of the Ameri- 
ean Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, called the mill men 
to order, and presented Mr. Hines, who followed his gen- 
eral line of introductory remarks, but rather emphasized 
group organizations, going particularly into the organiza- 
tion of the wide sheeting group. This trend was due to 
the fact that, as has been mentioned. the narrow sheetings 
group was formed at the afternoon session. 

George A. Sloan, secretary of the Institute, was present 
at the Atlanta meeting, and gave a brief report of the ac- 
tivities of the Institute in seeking new uses for cotton, in 
cooperation with government agencies and in other direc- 
tions. 

Cooperation was stressed at the luncheon which follow- 
ed this discussion. This luncheon was given by the Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association of Georgia, with Mr. Hines 
as the guest of honor. Other guests present included Gov- 
ernor Clifford Walker and prominent bankers of Atlanta. 
Following the luncheon, the narrow sheetings group, as 
mentioned, was organized. 

In summing up the effect of these contact meetings, 
it may be said that the cotton manufacturers are absolutely 
behind the Institute in its program; the Institute has a 
splendid picture of the needs and philosophy of the 
southern manufacturer, and with the Institute and manu- 
facturers cooperating fully, a more continuously stable 
period for the textile industry is in sight. 
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Reactions expressed by the mill men following the 
meetings were practically unanimous in the feeling that, 
in addition to a cooperative spirit being exhibited by the 
manufacturers, the Insittute was being properly guided by 
an adequate executive. Mr. Hines is of the calm, reflective, 
scholarly type, with a remarkably analytical mind. Though 
undemonstrative, he evinced the keenest appreciation of the 
interest displayed by the southern manufacturers and of 
their expressions of confidence and cooperation. The 
earnest, direct manner in which he outlined his work and 
plans, and the eagerness with which he solicited the advice 
of the members, served to strengthen the feeling that his 
personality and experience fit him for his work. The en- 
ergetic efficiency evident in the work of Mr. Sloan as secre- 
tary also received favorable comment, 


The good-will and interest engendered, together with the 
contacts formed and the more definite understanding among 
all branches as to the plans and activities of the Institute, 
made the meetings well worth while to those attending, and 
invaluable, in their provision of background, information 
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and contact, to the executive officers. The occasion of the 
joint convention of northern and southern manufacturers 
in Atlantic City on May 12th, 13th and 14th, will provide 
a further opportunity for contact and diseussion of the 
Institute. 

At the close of the southern trip, Secretary Sloan an- 
nounced, on March 10th, that eight mills had just been add- 
ed to the Institute’s membership. Four of these are south- 
ern mills, and four are New England Mills, as follows: 
Dallas Cotton Mills Company, Dallas, Texas; Davis Mills, 
Fall River, Mass.; Esmond Mills, Esmond, R. I.; Hillsboro 
Cotton Mills, Hillsboro, Texas; Monticello Cotton Mills, 
Monticello, Arkansas; Monument Mills, Housatonic, Mass. ; 
Patterson Mills Company, Rosemary, N. C.; and Stevens 
Mfg. Company, Fall River, Mass. 

It is interesting to note that the addition of these mills 
makes a total of 438 members representing 484 mills, in 
the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc. The Institute’s mem 
bership now includes 21,350,000 spindles. Since October 
20, 1926, when the first annual meeting was held, 22 new 
members have joined the Institute. 


Snapped or Sledded Cotton in the Mill 


The problems presented to mill men by the large amount 
of snapped or sledded cotton this season were discussed by 
F’. Gordon Cobb in a talk before The Arkwrights, Inc., in 
Charlotte, N. C., on Wednesday, February 23rd. This or- 
ganization is the new research and testing body formed by 
the Southern Textile Association members and Mr. Cobb is 
president. He pointed out the pos- 
sibilities of research, through the 
Arkwrights body, in properly clean- 
ing this cotton. Because of the per- 
tinence of his remarks, and his ex- 
planation of the purposes of The 
Arkwrights, Ine., his remarks are re- 
produced in part. 

Is referring to the leaders in the 
research and testing movement, Mr. 
Cobb pointed out that they are car- 
rying on this work at great personal 
sacrifice and expense. 

“Can you imagine a finer spirit of loyalty and broad- 
mindedness,” asked Mr. Cobb, “when you realize that our 
sole object in forming the Arkwrights was the hope of not 
only helping our brother overseers and superintendents but 
to put an industry in which is invested hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars on a comparable basis, so far as stand- 
ards and other specifications are concerned, with other 
great industries such as the automobile industry, steel in- 
dustry, the cement industry and others. 


“Practically all great industries are making large ap- 
propriations for research work, General Electric, Westing- 
house and American Telephone and Telegraph are ex- 
amples. The wonderful vitaphone is a recent result of 
years of research work. 

“Although the art of weaving and making yarns is so 
old that history cannot trace its beginning, the textile in- 
dustry is so young that we have been unable to get away 
from the habits of our fathers. 

“Not so many years ago the 5,000 spindle mill was a 
large unit. I have seen in my day not 100 miles from this 
town a mill which brought its one bale of yarn to town 





F. Gordon Cobb. 





each day ina one horse wagon and took the mail back. 
One man in this room now runs a large mill where that 
small yarn mill was located. A boss spinner who worked 
for me told me that his father was superintendent of that 
mill when they used to auction the yarn off. Country peo- 
ple and folks from nearby villages would come to the mill 
at intervals and the superintendent would get up on a box 
and sell the yarn to the highest bidder. 

“In those not far distant times, one man was superin- 
tendent and acted as overseer of each department and as 
engineer, office man and everything—mills grew to 10,000 
to 20,000 spindles and they had to put on overseers. They 
grew to 100,000 spindles and they had to still further ex- 
pand and specialize the management. 

“Although we have made wonderful strides in manage- 
ment we are still laboring under the handicap of the ‘Hab- 
its of our Fathers.’ 

“The fact that we are creatures of habit is our one 
greatest handicap. A cow will walk around a tree on her 
way to the barn from the pasture—let the tree rot down and 
she will walk around the stump and when the stump is gone 
and the ground is perfectly smooth she will continue to 
walk around because she has always done so. 

“We haven’t progressed as we should because we haven’t 
had the proper vision. Probably we haven’t had the coop- 
eration and possibly we haven’t had the nerve to break away 
from those old habits, those old methods of manufacturing. 

“Before the Arkwrights had systematized their work 
startling discoveries were made. After all the work we 
have done in the Southern Textile Association, in fact the 
Research Committee was probably more surprised than the 
average overseer and superintendent when research proved 
conclusively that it was useless, in fact, a detriment to use 
jack frames under certain conditions that many mills were 
using them. 

“This bears out still further that we are creatures of 
habit. We are operating jack frames under certain con- 
ditions because we have always done so. Many mills will 
now save thousands of dollars per year as a result of that 
research work. 

“One of the most vexing problems we have to combat 
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is the fact that the theoretical standards which have been 
set us will not work in practice. That was brought ont 
very forcibly at our sectional meeting held at State College 
when we had both the theoretical and practical man in the 
same meeting. 

“T repeat, we would like to have you see this work 
being carried on but we also realize that would be an im- 
position on your time, therefore, we will confine our work 
at this meeting to passing on a few tests that we are almost 
compelled to pass on but which will not take long because 
the detail work has already been done. 

“There is, however, one very important matter I wish 
to merely mention for information because very soon every- 
body will be discussing it. 

“We received a letter recently from the superintendent 
of one of the largest bleacheries in the South stating that 
they were having all kinds of trouble with some of the goods 
they are receiving, in getting it to bleach and dye without 
leaving streaks and spots in the goods. 

“We have also received numerous inquiries from other 
sources regarding the same trouble. The most common 
complaint has been that the goods will not take the dye 
evenly. At any rate, something has happened that is giving 
bleachers and printers trouble. 

“No doubt most of you are familiar with what is termed 
snapped and bolly cotton. The government has made ex- 
haustive tests to prove to the farmer that it does not pay 
him to gather his cotton by this method, yet reports show 
that there have been several millions of bales of sledded 
cotton gathered from the past cotton crop. 

“Formerly we only had the tail end of the crop to con- 
tend with as snapped cotton. Now the whole crops are 
being sledded because it can be gathered for about $2.50 
per bale, making a saving to the farmer of $3.00 to $10.00 
per bale and incidentally a loss to the mill of at least double 
that amount. 

“We have proven conclusively that a mill running sled- 
ded cotton has more than one-third of its ends down on 
spinning caused by the bark which comes off the cotton 
stalk going through all the preparatory machinery and 
finally knocking the ends down on the spinning. 

“In other words an operative can only attend two-thirds 
as Many spindles where a mill is running sledded cotion as 
she can if the mill is running on the same grade of cotton 
which has been gathered in the regular way. 

“An examination of a cotton stalk will show that even 
in pulling off the bolls you get long fibres of the bark 
mixed with the staple of the cotton. This bark is very 
strong and slick and the gins will not remove it, the verti- 
cal and horizontal openers will not remove it, three pro- 
cesses of picking will not remove it and neither will the 
process of carding remove it, therefore, something must 
be done with cotton mill machinery to meet this new method 
of gathering cotton. 

“In studying the Government tests of snapped and sled- 
ded eotton we believe we have found something that is af- 
fecting bleaching and dyeing. 

“Tt is a known fact that cotton fibers which are hollow 
do take dyes more uniformly than fibers which are flat, 
and micro-photographs show conclusively that snapped cot- 
ton is, in most every case, immature and therefore does not 
have the hollow fiber. 

“In visits through mills I see eviderice of snapped cot- 
ton—at the pickers, around the trumpets, on eards, on 
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the guide boards, evidence of snapped cotton where mills 
do not even know they are using snapped cotton. 

“In the Southern Textile Association we have worked 
for years trying to reduce the beating of cotton as much as 
possible, eliminating every beating process that it is possi- 
ble to eliminate, for we realize and have known for some 
time that the more the cotton is beaten the weaker the fibers 
become, resulting in bad running work, higher costs, a 
larger percentage of waste and weaker yarns. 

“Now it seems that the work we have been doing, the 
thousands of dollars we have saved the mills, the high 
quality and increased breaking strength of yarns we have 
been able to produce will be of little consequence if some- 
thing is not done regarding the vast amount of snapped 
cotton that is gathered today. 

“Snapped cotton is beaten to death before it ever 
reaches the mill. It is necessary that it receive this treat- 
ment in order to remove the leaves, sticks, stalk and bolls 
and in using such cotton no mill can expect anything in 
the way of high quality of product at low cost in com- 
parison with product and cost from the use of low middling 
gathered in the regular way. 

“Tt is true that with the improved opening and cleaning 
machines we are able to eliminate most of this trash and 
make a fairly clean piece of goods out of trashy Western 
cotton. 

“The real thought, however, connected with sledded cot- 
ton is that in gathering this cotton by sleds it gathers up 
stalks and bolls; also in pulling bolls off the stalk often- 
times the bark of the stalk will skin off in long strips, and 
these long strips of bark from the cotton stalk cannot he 
taken out or separated from the ginned or lint cotton. 

“The bark of the cotton stalk is eomposed of two layers 
as is the skin of a person. The bark or outer layer can 
be pulverized through the beating processes and the ma- 
jority of this outer layer will come out in waste by the 
time the cotton leaves the cards. 

“The inner layer, however, is a mass of long, slick, 
strong fiber as strong as sisal or jute, and as indicated, we 
have no machine whatever that will take these long fibers 
from the cotton, and most any mill man knows what will 
happen if he should tear up his cotton bagging and let it 
go in with his mixing of cotton. 

“Now, not only does sledded cotton require more beat- 
ing to remove the trash than does the same grade of cotton 
gathered in the regular way, but due to this excess beating 
or cleaning process the cotton fibers of sledded cotton are 
much weaker than are the fibers of cotton of the same grade 
gathered in the regular way. 

“Then these long, strong, slick fibers of the inner layer 
of the bark which is found in sledded cotton cannot be re- 
moved by the gins, neither can they be removed by hori- 
zontal or vertical openers nor by any of the preparatory 
machinery, consequently these long fibers go through all 
the processes until they reach the spinning frame where 
they will not draw like fibers of cotton, and there knock 
the ends down. 

“A number of tests on sledded cotton have shown that 
30 to 40 per cent of the ends down were caused by the 
long, strong fiber of the inner layer of the bark which is 
present in the sledded cotton. 

“Very likely this method of gathering cotton is in the 
West to stay, and will soon be in other parts of the cotton 
belt inasmuch as it means a saving to the farmer of from 
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$3.00 to $10.00 per bale, depending on the price of cotton. 
“With the scarcity and high wages demanded by cotton 


pickers and when a bale of cotton can be sledded for about 
$2.50 (as reported from the West) you cannot blame a 
farmer for sledding cotton. Therefore, mills must meet 
the new conditions and as sledded cotton brings up a prob- 
lem we have never had in cotton before many mills are 





The Carding Division of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion held a most interesting discussion meeting at the Man- 
ufacturers’ club in Charlotte, N. C., on Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 23rd. J. O. Corn, superintendent of the Pacific Mills, 
Columbia, S. C., who is chairman of the division, led the 
diseussion in an able manner. The meeting was devoted 
mainly to the consideration of factors in the carding de- 
partment having a bearing upon the breaking strength of 
yarn. Prior to this discussion Chairman Corn completed 
the compilation, begun at the previous meeting in Spar- 
tanburg, showing the practices of the men present as to 
various methods and operations in the carding department. 
At Spartanburg, the compilation was postponed practical- 
ly when the drawing figures had been secured, and so at 
Charlotte the securing of the fly frame figures completed 
the information. 

Since this report in Corron was the only one published 
to contain the previous figures compiled at Spartanburg, 
and since the accompanying report of the Charlotte com- 
pilations is the only one to be published, sufficient space 
will be given to record the replies. 

The method used in compiling the figures was to di- 
vide the men present into three groups, according to the 
range of numbers each man manufactured. All men making 
below 30s were placed in one group, those on 30s to 40s 
in another seetion, while those manufacturing 40s and 
finer yarns were in another group. The questions asked 
related to machine settings, speeds, drafts, twists, ete., as 
will be evident in the following summaries of the com- 
pilation. 

Tabulation for Numbers Under 30s. 
Slubbers. 

The first question asked for hank rovings used, twist 
per inch, draft, and lays per inch. It developed that in 
this group, eight of the men present use below .50-hank 
roving. Three of these use .86 twist per inch. One has 
5 lays per inch, five have 54% to 6, and one reported 6°4 
lays per inch. Nine of the men make between .50 to .60- 
hank roving for numbers in this group. One man in this 
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running the cotton not knowing what it is costing them. 
“Therefore you can see the necessity of immediately be- 
ginning to build up data to show the mil] presidents and 
treasurers that they must not pay as much for snapped low 
middling cotton as they pay for low middling gathered in 
the regular way, and The Arkwrights expect to be able to 
make a report on this matter in the near future.” 








group reported .94 twist per inch for his roving, and four 
of the men make 4 lays per inch. Five men make between 
.60 and .70-hank roving, four of them using 8 lays per 
inch. As to the draft, this was reported as follows, two 
men between 3.25 and 3.50; eight men between 3.50 and 
4.00; seven men between 4.00 and 4.25; and one man be- 
tween 4.50 and 5.00. 

For front roll speeds for .50-hank roving and below, 
the following replies were made: two men 165 r.p.m.; eight 
men between 180 and 200 r.p.m.; one man 207 r.p.m. 

As to roll settings, on 1-inch cotton, seven men reported 
114-inches front to second; six men reported 114-inch from 
second to back; while three men reported 14-inch plus for 
this setting. 

The unit weight of full bobbins on a 12x6 slubber was 
next asked. Six men reported 44-ounce; two men less 
than 44-ounce; and five men more than 44-ounce. 

Intermediates. 

The intermediates for this group below 30s were next 
taken up. Hank rovings were reported as follows, two 
men below .80-hank; one man, .81 to .90-hank; five men, 
1.00 to 1.10-hank; two men 1.11 to 1.20-hank; five men 
1.20 to 1.40-hank; three men 1.40 to 1.60-hank; five men 
1.60 to 2.00-hank, and two men above 2.00-hank. Only two 
men gave the twist per inch, this running between 1.30 and 
1.40. <As to draft, one man uses between 3% and 4; six 
men between 4 and 414; eleven men between 4% and 5; 
and four men more than 5. One of the men making below 
1.00-hank reported 8 lays per inch. Of those making be- 
tween 1.00 and 1.50-hank, one reported 6 lays per inch, 
twelve reported 11 lays per inch, and one man 10 lays per 
inch. One man making between 1.50 and 2.00-hank re- 
ported 17 lays per inch and another reported 18. One 
man making above 2.00-hank reported 18 lays per inch. 

Roll settings, for 1-inch cotton, were as follows: Front 
to second, eight men 114-inch, two men 14-inch. Second 
to back, five men 11-inch; four men 11-inch. 

Unit weight of full bobbin on 9x41%% intermediate was 
reported as follows: five men 23-ounce; One man 20-ounce. 
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Speeders. 

Next came the speeders. The reports on hank roving 
were: six men below 2.00-hank; three men between 2.00 
and 2.50-hank; two men between 2.50 and 3.00-hank; three 
men between 3.50 and 4.00-hank; three men between 4.50 
and 5.00-hank; three men between 5.00 and 5.50-hank; two 
men between 5.50 and 6.00-hank. One man reported twist 
per inch, 2.07. The drafts varied as follows: three men 
5 to 514; thirteen men 51% to 6; four men 6 to 64%; and 
three men above 644. 

Front roll speeds for the speeders were reported as fol- 
lows: one man less than 100 r.p.m.; seven men between 100 
and 120 r.p.m.; six men between 120 and 140 r.p.m.; three 
men between 140 and 160 r.p.m.; two men between 160 
and 180 r.p.m. 

As to roll settings on 1l-inech cotton, there were no 
variances reported: For front to second, eight men re- 
ported 114-inch, and for second to back, 11%-inch, no other 
settings being reported in this group. 

As to the unit weight of full bobbin on a 8x4 speeder, 
two men said 15-ounce and two men said 14-ounce. 

Tabulation for 30s to 40s. 
Slubbers. 

The figures compiled in this group will be given slightly 
differently from those in the preceding group, since in 
this tabulation, most of the information concerned was 
secured for each hank roving reported, where this had a 
bearing. 

One man reported .62-hank roving, with .89 twist per 
inch; 4.03 draft, 6.81 lays per inch; roll settings front tu 
second, 1 3/16-inch, second to back, 144-inch; 1-inch cot- 
ton, 235 r.p.m. front roll speed. 

One man making .63-hank roving, reported 1.02 twist 
per inch; 4.92 draft; roll settings, front to second 1%4- 
inch, second to back 14-inch; 1-inch cotton; 178 r.p.m. 
front roll speed; 6.33 lays per inch; 40-ounce unit weight 
of full bobbin. 

The continuance of this compilation is found below ac- 
cording to the hank roving made. 

.65-hank roving—.96 twist per inch; 4.21 draft; 7 lays 
per inch; roll settings front to second 1 3/32-inch, second 
to back 14-inch; inch-plus cotton; 175 r.p.m. front roll 
speed; 2.17 pounds unit weight of full bobbin. 

.66-hank (cork rolls)—1.04 twist per inch; roll settings, 
front to second 1 3/16-inch; 15/16-inch cotton; 180 front 
roll speed; 2% pounds unit weight of full bobbin. 

.69-hank—1.089 twist per inch; 4.60 draft; 7.8 lays per 
inch; roll settings front to second 14-inch; second to back 
1 9/16-inch; 1 1/32-inch cotton; 164 r.p.m. front roll 
speed; 44-ounce unit weight of full bobbin. 

.74-hank—1.15 twist per inch; 4.80 draft; 7.5 lays per 
inch; roll settings front to second 1 9/32-inch, second to 
back 1 7/16-inch; 1-inch cotton; 168 r.p.m. front roll speed ; 
2 pounds unit weight of full bobbin. 

.75-hank—1.02 twist per inch; 4.90 draft; 7.5 lays per 
inch; rol} settings front to second 114-inch, second to back 
14-inch; 1-inch cotton; 157 r.p.m. front roll speed; 2.4 
pounds unit weight of full bobbin. 

.75-hank—1.10 twist per inch; 4.04 draft; 8 lays per 
inch; roll settings front to second 1 3/16-inch, second to 
back 1 7/16-inch; 1 1/32-inch cotton; 158 r.p.m. front roll 
speed; 214 pounds unit weight of full bobbin. 

.79-hank—1.25 twist per inch; 4.28 draft; 8.09 lays per 
inch; roll settings front to second 1 11/32-inch, seeond to 
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back 1 11/32-inch; 1-inch cotton; 165 r.p.m. front roll 
speed; 2 pounds unit weight of full bobbin. 

The foregoing refer to slubber roving for warp or for 
slubber roving where the same hank is made for both warp 
and filling all made on 11x51 or 12x6 frames. However, 
one man reported two hank rovings for filling only, and 
his figures were: 

.73-hank for filling—1.06 twist per inch; 4.78 draft; 
7.5 lays per inch; roll settings front to second 14-inch, 
second to back, 14-inch; 1-inch cotton; 40-ounce unit 
weight of full bobbin, 12x6 frame. 

.83-hank for filling—.99 twist per inch; 4.96 draft; 
8.1 lays per inch; roll settings, front to second 1 3/16-inch; 
second to back 11-inch; 1-inch cotton; 195 r.p.m. front roll 
speed; 26-ounce unit weight of full bobbin, 10x5 frame. 

Intermediates. 

The figures for the intermediates in this 30s to 40s 
group will be given in the same way. The first figures refer 
to warp intermediate roving. 

1.68-hank—1.55 twist per inch; 5.20 draft; 165 r.p.m. 
front roll speed; 144 front roll setting; 20 ounces unit 
weight of full bobbin on 9x4% frame. 

1.70-hank—1.69 twist per inch; 5.39 draft; 144 r.p.m. 
front roll speed; 144-inch front roll setting; 30-ounces unit 
weight of full bobbin on 10x5 frame. 

1.80-hank—1.62 twist per inch; 5.62 draft; 12 lays per 
inch; 185 r.p.m. front roll speed; front rol] setting 1 3 /32- 
inch; inch-plus cotton. 

1.80-hank—1.79 twist per inch; 5.80 draft; 15 lays per 
inch; 174 r.p.m. front roll speed; 114-inch front roll set- 
ting. 

2.00-hank—1.80 twist per inch; 5.31 draft; 14 lays per 
inch; 135 r.p.m. front roll speed; 144-inch front roll set- 
ting; l-inch cotton; 114-pound unit weight of full bobbin 
on 10x5 machine. 

2.00-hank—1.84 twist per inch; 5.47 draft; 140 r.p.m. 
front roll speed; 15/16-inch cotton. 

2.14-hank—1.91 twist per inch; 5.44 draft; 14 lays per 
inch; 109 r.p.m. front roll speed; front roll setting 1 3 /32- 
inch; l-inch cotton; 26-ounce unit weight of full bobbin, 
10 x 5 machine. 

2.10-hank—1.15 twist per inch; 5.67 draft; 171% lays 
per inch; 122 r.p.m. front roll speed; 1 3/16-inch front 
roll setting; 1l-inch cotton; 20-ounce unit weight of full 
bobbin. 

The man making a separate filling intermediate roving 
reported 2.10-hank and 2.20-hank, with a twist of 1.82 
and a draft of 5.30 for the latter. 

Filling Speeders. 

6.50-hank—4.09 twist per inch; 6.16 draft; 35 lays; 
102 r.p.m. front roll speed; 14-inch front roll setting; 
l-inch cotton; 8-ounce unit weight of full bobbin, 7x3 
speeder. 

6.62-hank—3.74 twist per inch; 7.50 draft; 32 lays; 97 
r.p.m. front roll speed; 11/16-inch front roll setting; inch- 
plus cotton; 8-ounce unit weight of full bobbin; 7x3 speed- 
er. 

6.75-hank—4.4 twist per inch; 6.66 draft; 34 lays; 93 
r.p.m. front roll speed; 144-inch front roll setting; 1 1/16- 
inch cotton. 

6.80-hank—3.95 twist per inch; 7.50 draft; 29 lays; 92 
r.p.m. front roll speed; 1 3/16-inch front roll setting; 
1 1/16-inch cotton; .524 pound unit weight of full bobbin, 
5x3 speeder. 
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7.00-hank—3.95 twist per inch; 6.60 draft; 29 lays; 104 
r.p.m. front roll speed; 14-inch front roll setting; 1-inch 
cotton; 6-ounce unit weight of full bobbin, 6x3 speeder. 

7.00-hank—4.08 twist per inch; 7.00 draft; 29 lays; 98 
r.p.m. front roll speed; 1 3/32-inch front roll setting; 1- 
inch cotton; 8-ounce unit weight of full bobbin, 7x3 speeder. 

7.00-hank—3.97 twist; 85 r.p.m. front roll speed; 14%- 
inch front rdll setting; l-inch cotton; 8-ounce unit weight 
of full bobbin. 

7.25-hank—4.13 twist per inch; 6.82 draft; 32 lays per 
inch; 85 r.p.m. front roll speed; 1 3/16-inch front roll 
setting; l-inch cotton; 8-ounce unit weight of full bobbin; 
7x3 speeder. 

7.30-hank—3.74 twist per inch; 6.49 draft; 38 lays 
per inch; 94 r.p.m. front roll speed; 1 3/16-inch front roll 
setting; l-inch cotton; 8-ounce unit weight of full bobbin; 
7x3 speeder. 

7.30-hank—4.45 twist per inch; 7.00 draft; 35 lays per 
inch; 92 r.p.m. front roll speed; 1 3/32-inch front roll set- 
ting; l-inch cotton; 1l-ounce unit weight of full bobbin; 
7x31 speeder. 

7.50-hank—3.93 twist per inch; 7.43 draft; 39 lays per 
inch; 88 r.p.m. front roll speed; 14-inch front roll setting; 
1 1/32-inch cotton; 10-ounce unit weight of full bobbin; 
7x3 speeder. 

8.00-hank—4.28 twist per inch; 7.44 draft; 42 lays per 
inch; 86 r.p.m. front roll speed; 14-inch front roll setting; 
l-inch cotton; 8-ounce unit weight of full bobbin; 7x3 
speeder. 

Warp Speeders, 

4.95-hank—3.09 twist; 5.86 draft; 26.6 lays per inch; 
110 r.p.m. speed of front roll; 1 5/32-inch front roll set- 
ting; l-inch cotton. 

§.00-hank—3.26 twist per inch; 5.88 draft; 29 lays per 
inch; 120 r.p.m. speed of front roll; 114-inch front roll 
setting. 

5.10-hank—3.23 twist per inch; 5.62 draft; 25 lays per 
inch; 106 r.p.m. front roll speed; 1 3/32-inch front roll 
setting; inch-plus cotton. 

§.25-hank—3.39 twist per inch; 5.80 draft; 110 r.p.m. 
front roll speed; 1 3/16-inch front roll setting; 1 1/16-inch 
cotton. 

§.35-hank—1.35 twist multiple; 6.45 draft; 27 lays per 
inch; 109 r.p.m. front roll speed; 14-inch front roll set- 
ting. 

5.40-hank—3.00 twist per inch; 5.14 draft; 32 lays per 
inch; 123 r.p.m. front roll speed; 1 3/32-inch front roll 
setting; l-inch cotton. 

5.60-hank; 1.50 twist multiple; 5.60 draft; 26 lays per 
inch; 103.6 r.p.m. front roll speed; 1 3/32-inch front roll 
setting; l-inch cotton. 

5.76-hank—3.26 twist per inch; 5.45 draft; 30 lays 
per inch; 106 r.p.m. front roll speed; 1 9/32-inch front 
roll setting; 1l-inch cotton. 

5.95-hank—3.39 twist per inch; 6.47 draft; 32 lays per 
inch; 111.5 r.p.m. front roll speed; 1 3/16-inch front roll 
setting; 1-inch cotton. 

6.00-hank—3.75 twist per inch; 6.20 draft; 28 lays per 
inch; 102 r.p.m. front roll speed; 14-inch front roll set- 
ting; 15/16-inch cotton. 

6.00-hank—3.95 twist per inch; 5.80 draft; 30 lays per 
inch; 103 r.p.m. front roll speed. 
6.10-hank—3.64 twist per inch; 6.10 draft. 
6.10-hank—1.35 twist multiple; 6.00 draft; 100 r.p.m. 
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speed of front roll; 14-inch front roll setting; 1-inch cot- 


ton. 
Tabulation for 40s and Above. 
Slubbers. 

The information on the finer yarn started with the 
slubbers, this compilation being given for each hank roving 
reported as follows: 

.50-hank—.85 twist per inch; 3.3 draft; 7.5 lays per 
inch; 144-inch front roll, 199 r.p.m.; dimension of full 
bobbin, 11x5%/. 

.55-hank—.71 twist per inch; 3.45 draft; 6 lays per 
inch; 1 3/16-inch front roll, 215 r.p.m.; dimension of full 
bobbin, 12x6. 

-60-hank—.84 twist per inch; 4.03 draft; 7 lays per 
inch; 1 3/16-inch front roll, 180 r.p.m.; dimension of full 


bobbin, 11x51. 
.60-hank—.77 twist per inch; 3.84 draft; 7.10 lays per 





J. O. Corn, Chairman Carders’ Division. 


inch; 1 3/16-inch front roll, 182 r.p.m.; dimension of full 
bobbin, 11x54 

.65-hank—.76 twist per inch; 3.84 draft; 7.70 lays per 
inch; 14-inch front roll, 223 r.p.m.; dimension of full 
bobbin, 11x54. 

.70-hank—14-ineh front roll, 170 r.p.m.; dimension of 
full bobbin, 11x514. 

.70-hank—dimension of full bobbin, 10x5. 

.85-hank—1.25 twist per inch; 4.00 draft; 144-inch 
front roll, 184 r.p.m.; size of full bobbin, 11x5%. 

.90-hank—1.08 twist per inch; 4.48 draft; 10 lays per 
inch; 14-inch front roll, 130 r.p.m.; dimension of full 
bobbin, 11x51, 

Roll settings in this group were not given according to 
the different hank rovings, but for different lengths of 
cotton. Four men reported using 114-inch cotton with the 
following different roll settings on slubbers: 

Front to Second Second to Back 


1 9/16-ineh 154-ineh 
1 7/16-inch 1 11/16-inch 
1 5/16-inch 15-inch 
114-ineh 1 9/16-inch 


One man using 14-inch cotton reported the following set- 
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tings: Front to second, 1 7/16-inch; second to back, 1%- 
inch. 

The unit weight of full bobbin was given aceording to 
the size of the bobbin. On the 11x54 bobbin, the follow- 
ing figures were given, each weight representing the re- 
port of an individual mill: 33-ounce, 41l-ounce, 32-ounce, 
32-ounee, 38-ounce, 39-ounce. The one man making a 12x6 
bobbin reported a weight of 40-ounce. 

Intermediates. 

The twist per inch and lay per inch were given for the 
different hank rovings reported on intermediates, the drafts 
being reported without reference to the hank. The figures 
were: 
1.40-hank—1.18 twist per inch, 12 lays per inch. 1.40- 
hank—1.22 twist per inch, 3.00-hank—1.65 twist per inch. 
1.28-hank—1.04 twist per inch, 10 lays per inch. 1.25- 
hank—1.3 twist per inch, 11 lays per inch. 1.40-hank—13 
lays per inch. 1.54-hank—1.24 twist per inch, 12.30 lays 
per inch. 2.50-hank—1.62 twist per inch, 15.00 lays per 
inch, The drafts for intermediate roving reported were as 
follows, each figure representing the report of one man: 
5.00, 3.86, 4.66, 5.00, 4.00, 5.41, 6.00, 5.80. 

Two front roll speeds, 194 r.p.m. and 165 r.p.m. were 
reported for 1 3/16-inch rolls. The 14-inch roll speeds 
were as follows, each figure representing the report of one 
man, 158 r.p.m., 177 r.p.m., 132 r.p.m., 138 r.p.m., and 
122 r.p.m. 

Roll settings on 144-inch cotton were: 

Front to Second Seeond to Back 
1%-inch 1 9/16-ineh 
114-ineh 1 11/16-inch 
1 7/16-ineh 1 9/16-inch 
1 5/16-inch 154-inch 
154-inch 1 21/32-inch 

One man, using 14-inch roll, reported the following set- 
tings: Front to second, 13g-inch; second to back, 114-inch. 

Unit weights of full bobbins, for 9x41 bobbin, were 
reported as follows, each figure representing the report ot 
one man: 25-ounce, 21-ounce, 32-ounce, 22-ounce, 18-ounce. 
On a 10x5 bobbin, one report was made, 27-ounce. 

Warp Speeders. 

The following hank rovings, with the corresponding 
twists per inch and lays per inch, were reported in this 
group for the warp speeders: 4.00-hank roving—2.14 
twist per inch; 221% lays per inch. 3.19-hank—1.73 twist 
per inch; 15% lays per inch. 3.50-hank—2.01 twist per 
inch; 13 lays per inch. 4.10-hank—2.26 twist per inch; 20 
lays per inch. 3.75-hank—2.43 twist per inch; 23 lays per 
inch. 8.55-hank—3.40 twist per inch. 10.53-hank—4.2 
twist per inch. 

The drafts reported were as follows, each figure rep- 
resenting the report of one man: 5.70, 5.71, 5.00, 6.00, 
5.49, 4.25, 8.00. 

Front roll speeds, for 114-inch roller, were given, each 
figure representing the report of one man: 78 r.p.m., 135 
r.p.m., 174 r.p.m., 150 r.p.m., 139 r.p.m., 124 r.p.m., and 
86 r.p.m. 

Five men using 11-inch rollers reported the roll set- 
tings as follows: 


Front to Seeond 
1 7/16-inch 
114-ineh 
1 5/16-inch 
1 9/16-inch 1: 11/16-inch 
1 11/16-inch 15¢-inch 
One man using a 1%-inch roller reported: Front to see- 


Second to Back 
1 9/16-inch 
14-inch 
15£-inch 
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ond, 14-inch, second to back, 1 7/16-inch. 

On 8x4 bobbins, one report of the unit weight of full 
bobbin was 16-ounce; another, on 8x31, 13-ounce; and on 
7x3%, three reports were made, 10-ounce, 12-ounce, and 
16-ounce 

Jack Frames. 

The hank roving, twist and lay reports for jack frames 
were: 11.49-hank roving—4.36 twist per inch, 39 lays per 
inch. 10.20-hank—4.08 twist per inch, 37 lays per inch. 
10.50-hank—4.08 twist per inch, 38 lays per inch. 14.00- 
hank—4.62 twist per inch, 45 lays per inch. 10.53-hank— 
3.86 twist per inch, 49 lays per inch. 

Drafts were, 5.25, 6.00, 6.00, 8.00, 7.00, and 6.41. 

One man, using a 1 1/16-inch roll, reported a front roll 
speed of 102 r.p.m. Five others, using the 14-inch roll, 
gave the following, 89 r.p.m., 93 r.p.m., 109 r.p.m., 80 
r.p.m., and 100 r.p.m. 

Four roll settings, on 144-inch roll, were 

Front to Second Second to Back 
1 7/16-inch 1 11/16-inch 
14-inch 1 9/16-ineh 
14-inch 1 9/16-inch 
1 5/16-inch 1 17/32-inch 
One man, on 1%%-inch rolls, reported, front to second, 
1 5/16-inch; second to back, 114-inch. 

On 6x21% bobbin, unit weights of full bobbins reported 
were as follows, each figure representing the report of one 
man: 6-ounce, 6-ounce, 5 1/3-ounce, 7-ounce, and 5-ounce. 
Two men on 6x3 bobbin reported 8-ounce each. 

Discussion on Breaking Strength. 

When the compilation of the foregoing data had been 
completed, Chairman Corn announced that the meeting 
would go into practical discussion, and introduced a new 
method of conducting this feature of the meeting. Instead 
of presenting a prepared list of questions, he drew out 
those present on subjects of interest, and proceeded to 
discuss these, and there was no time during the meeting 
when the discussion lagged. 

Reminding the carders that the purpose of the card 
room is, of course, to prepare the stock in such a manner 
as to be able to spin smooth yarn, strong yarn and even 
yarn, Mr. Corn said that at previous meetings “we have 
discussed things which govern all three of these points,’’ 
and announced that he wanted to devote this meeting to 
those factors in the carding department which in any way 
exert an influence on the breaking strength of yarn. He 
ealled for suggestions as to these factors, and among those 
suggested were the following: 

Heavy carding; beats per inch; roll settings; roll 
speeds; tension; lay; twist; draft; different diameter bob- 
bins; condition of rolls; card settings (feed plate to licker- 
in and flats); rolls not properly oiled and cleaned; worn 
out eard clothing; distribution of reworkable waste; hu- 
midity; improper creeling of cards and drawing and slub- 
bers; speed of drawing rolls; tension of drawing; break 
draft of drawing; piecing up ends too quickly after strip- 
ping; excessive speeds; uneven laps; flutes in feed roll 
on pickers not kept clean, giving uneven feeding; setting of 
beater to the feed roll; draft on pickers; dull beater blades; 
improper lapping of laps behind the picker; evener motion 
belt slipping; bad licker-in; bad skewers on fine frames; 
damaged screen on cards; drawing spoons failing to rise 
properly; imperfect pressers on fly frames; flyers out of 
balance; steel rolls loose and worn; trumpets on drawing 
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and cards worn out; improper size trumpets on slubbers; 
eccentric on steel roll. 

Mr. Corn announced that he would take these things 
up one at a time, and starting with “Heavy Carding,” asked 
what should be done in this connection to maintain or im- 
prove breaking strength. 

Card Production. 

“Reduce the production of the card, slowing down the 
doffer and maintaining the same cylinder speed, feeding 
heavy, carding light,” was the reply of J. V. McCombs, 
superintendent, Randolph Mills, Inc., Franklinton, N. C. 

“Well, Mr. McCombs,” responded the chairman, “on 30s 
and 40s yarns what do you consider would be the proper 
weight to get the breaking strength? What draft on the 
eards would you run?” 

“112,” replied Mr. McCombs, an- 
swering further that he would card 
between 90 and 110 pounds a day. 

“Has anybody changed the card 
draft and gotten better results in 
breaking strength?” asked Mr. Corn. 

“Yes,” replied James A. Chap- 
man, Jr., vice-president Inman Mills, 
Inman, 8S. C. “We changed from 
125 to 110 and got better breaking 
strength. I went to 100, but had to 
go back to 110 to keep up.” 

In connection with this discussion, Marshal] Dilling, 
superintendent, A. M. Smyre Mfg. Company, Gastonia, 
who is chairman of the research committee of The Ark- 
wrights, Inc., reported on a test which had been submitted 
to that body on carding 16, 12 and 8 pounds per hour, 
all other conditions being the same. On, 26s yarn, he 
said, carding 16 pounds per hour gave a breaking strength 
of 60 pounds, with an average number of ends down per 
thousand spindles per hour of 60. The temperature when 
this test was made was 82 degrees, no relative humidity 
figures being given. Cutting the carding production down 
to 12 pounds per hour brought the 
breaking strength up to 69 pounds, 
a nine-pound inerease, with an aver- 
age number of ends down per thou- 
sand spindles per hour of 59. A 
temperature of 77 degrees prevailed 
for this test. Bringing the produc- 
ticn of the ecard down to eight pounds 
per hour, Mr. Dilling continued, the 
breaking strength showed 70.43 
pounds, with the average number of 
ends down per thousand spindles per T. W. Harvey. 
hour reduced to 24. A card draft of 
100 was used on all three tests; in fact, only the doffer 





J. A. Chapman, Jr. 





speed was changed. 

T. W. Harvey, superintendent, Rodman Heath Cotton 
Mills, Waxhaw, N. C., supplemented this by stating that 
he added three cards to his equipment of twelve cards, re- 
dueig the carding production proportionately, and secured 
an increase of 7 pounds in the breaking strength of 30s. 

“Was this reduction in carding secured by changing the 
weight of the sliver or the speed of the doffer?” asked 
H. B. Whitehead, overseer of carding, Graniteville Mfg. 
Company, Graniteville, S. C. 

“The sliver was not reduced,” replied Mr. Harvey, “the 
change being made in the speed of the doffer.’ Mr. 
Dilling here added that this was the method used in the 
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Arkwright test which he read. 
Beats Per Inch. 

The question of the relation of beats per inch to break- 
ing strength was next taken up by Mr. Corn. 

One man stated that “I tried reducing my beats per 
inch with very good results. I cut from 26 to 14 and 15 
on the blade beater. This was on low-grade cotton. It 
did not clean the cotton as well, but it gave us a better 
breaking strength. We got a better average on low- 
grade cotton, and my theory is that the low-grade cotton 
is weaker, and the beater breaks it up much more readily.” 

“But isn’t that contrary to what most of you do?” asked 
Mr. Corn. “Don’t you beat more on the low-grade?” 

“T reduced my beater speed on the breakers from 1,000 
to 900 r.p.m., and I also reduced my speed on the finisher 
carding beater from 1075 to 800 r.p.m., and I inereased my 
breaking strength about four pounds, using one-inch cot- 
ton,” reported another man. 

Answering Mr. Corn’s question, Mr. Chapman pointed 
out that most mills had to secure clean cotton. He said 
he is hitting the cotton 56 blows per inch on the finisher, 
this being reduced one-half with the installation of some 
new opening machinery. He next asked “in reducing the 
beater speed, is it better to’ reduce the revolutions per min- 
ute of the beater or increase the amount of cotton going 
under the feed roll?” 

J. L. Brannon, overseer of carding, Chadwick-Hoskins 
Mill No. 1, at Charlotte, stated that 
he had just had an experience which 
might throw some light on this. “We 
have three processes of picking,” he 
said, “and we have a poreupine and 
Kirschner beater in the breakers, and 
blade beaters in the other two. We 
were beating 58 beats to the inch, and 
we increased the feed roll to eut our 
beats down to 40 and we got much 





better results, and moved the beater 
from the feed roll to %%4-inch. I 


J. L. Brannon. 


cannot give you any figures on the 

breaking strength, ‘as we had been on 1 5/16-inch cotton 
and changed to 144-ineh but I do know that the breaking 
strength on this is as good as on the other.” 

Before leaving the picker discussion, T. N. Crocker, 
overseer of carding, Mollohon Mill, Kendall Mills, New- 
berry, S. C., brought up another influence on breaking 
strength. “I have found that the eut-off plate in front of 
the beater has quite a bit to do with the lap,” he said. “If 
it is set too far it will earry the cotton around two or three 
times, but it it is set close enough, it will knock it off on 
the first revolution. We have the 30-inch Buckley beater 
on our breakers, and blades in front, with the carding beat- 
er on the finisher. On one particular breaker beater—it 
seemed to have been.in a wreck of some kind—TI noticed 
that somebody had made a temporary cut-off plate with 
about three inches distance. I began to observe things very 
closely, and brought that setting to Y-inch, and it made 
a much prettier lap. I think that it is an important thing.” 
Another man reported a similar experience, stating that 
the 44-inch setting here was the proper one. 

“T would like to ask about the Buckley and Kirschner 
on the breaker,” requested B. F, Underwood, overseer of 
carding, Piedmont Mfg. Company, Piedmont, S. C. “Which 
will give the best cleaning?” 
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“T have both on the same machine,” reported Mr. Bran- 
non, “and I find very satisfactory results out of both.” 

“TI have the Kirschner on the finisher and the two-blade 
on the breaker and also the Buckley,” said Mr. Underwood. 
“T also have the Kirschner beater on the breaker, and I 
find I get better results out of the 
Kirschner than I do out of the Buck- 
ley on the breaker, and also on the 
finisher.” 

“T used to run a blade on the front 
and Kirschner in the back,” said E. 
A. Franks, superintendent, Dunean 
Mills, Greenville, 8. C., “and I changed 
and put the Buckley all the way 
through and increased the breaking 
strength five pounds. I use it on all 
three processes.” Mr. Underwood said 
he had tried the Buckley on the inter- 
mediate, but that the feed roll laps up the cotton, 

“Tt won’t do it if you get the draft right,” said Mr. 
Franks, and when Mr. Underwood said his draft was 4.48, 
Mr. Franks said, “I mean the draft to make the cotton 
come around.” 

Mr. Harvey compared the picker beater to the hair- 
“There is a difference in the Buckley and blade 
beater,” he said. “The same relationship as between a 
coarse comb and a fine comb in combing your hair. That 
is the relation between the striker beater and the carding 
beater. The carding beater makes the motes fine like pep- 
per, whereas. the striker beater beats it down. You will 
get more specks ‘with the Kirschner beater.” 

Mr. Odum asked for discussion on the Aldrich beater, 
a beater made im South Carolina on the order of the Buck- 
ley. The chairman stated that it was not in order to dis- 
euss particulary makes of equipment, but finally ruled that 
a discussion of different types might be held. However, no 
one responded;fo his request for experiences with these. 

Settings of Rolls. 

“Roll settings” next came up for discussion, in their 
relation to breaking strength. Mr. Crocker discussed this 
first, declaring that it is one of the most abused things in 
the mill. The average overseer, he said, does not have an 
opportunity to check over every roll setting in the room, 
and that as a result it is delegated to some second hand 
or section man, and sooner or later there will be a lot of 
variation in the settings. He declar- 
ed that if the average overseer or 
superintendent would take the time to 
check over every roll he would find 
that in a large number of eases, one 
end of the roll would be set differ- 
ent from the other. He described a 
device which he uses, which, he states, 
insures an accurate setting of all rolls 
to any given setting when this has 
been determined. Another man bore 
him out on the usefulness of this 
device for “squaring the top rolls,” 
which, he said, will give accurate adjustments all through 
the room, when used. 

“But what I want to know is for somebody to tell me 
how to set my rolls on 1-inch cotton in order to get better 
breaking strength,” declared Mr. Corn. 

“What machine?” 

“Any place, drawing, roving, anywhere.” 
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“Well, don’t you think if you set to 1/16-inch over the 
staple of the cotton, that would be as near as you could 
get to perfect?” asked one of the members. Mr. Corn re- 
plied by asking how this could be done when cotton shows 
a variation of a quarter of an inch in length of staple in 
the same bale. 

“As I see it,” said Mr. Crocker, “the trouble is in the 
cotton. You remember for the last two seasons our cot- 
ton has not opened from maturity, but from drought, and 
immature staple has been the result. Prior to the war, 
the farmers picked two or three times, first in September, 
they would get the early bolls; then in October they would 
pick from the middle of the stalk, and the bottom in De- 
cember, which was the dog tail and off-grade cotton. But 
last year, the cotton opened from the bottom to the top, 
and it was all picked together just like scrambled eggs, and 
in a bale supposed to be 1-inch you would find thirty per 
cent that was not an inch. When 
you get stock like that I do not 
understand how any man ean get a 
proper setting for his rolls, so I want 
to know how we can gauge our rolls. 
Previous to the war we did not have 
so much of that. I believe 70 per 
cent would measure up to 1 inch, but 
you take ordinary local or Western 
cotton today and pull it and it will 
surprise you to find how many dif- 
ferent lengths of cotton you can get 


out of it. 
“T have some of that’ same cotton,” added Mr. Corn, 


“and it has some 1-inch in it and some %-inch, but you 
haven’t told me how to set my rolls for it.” 

“T set as close as possible to avoid cockled yarn,” advised 
Mr. Harvey. 

“T am not going to tell you how to set your rolls,” said 
T. A. Hightower, manager, Kendall Mills, Edgefield, 8. C. 
“You know, you cannot get your rolls closer than 15/16- 
inch on the ordinary make of frame. My suggestion is to 
get as close as you can get, and, if you do not get cockled 
yarn, stay there; if you do, back off until you eliminate 
tag 


E. A. Franks. 


Drawing Roll Speeds, 

“Roll speeds” came up next, and the chairman decided 
to start at the drawing frame, and asked for discussion of 
roll speeds here. J. V. McCombs was the first to respond: 

“You remember that four or five years ago we would 
not take into consideration the effect of drawing roll speed 
on breaking strength, and most of us were running between 
375 and 425 r.p.m., but now I believe a majority are be- 
tween 275 and 325 r.p.m. I believe that a man running 
drawing over 300 r.p.m. is going to get into trouble. If 
he ean get down to 275 it would be better. I have tried 
from 260 up to 450, and I have found better results at 275 
to 280 than at any other speed.” 

“Better results in what way, Mr. McCombs?” asked 
the chairman. 

“In breaking strength, running of the work and every 
other way,” answered Mr. McCombs. “I do not believe 
a metallic drawing roll ought to exceed 300 r.p.m.” 

Mr. Harvey stated that he has a speed of around 200 
r.p.m. on cork rolls. 

Mr. Underwood asked Mr. McCombs what size roll he 
used and the reply was 1% inches, 
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A. P. Richie, superintendent, Dixon Mills, Gastonia, N. 
C., made the following report: “At the last carders’ meet- 
ing in Spartanburg, I had my leather-covered rolls run- 
ning 315 r.pm. We have reduced them to 168 and we 
find we gained about four pounds in breaking strength, 
with better running and more even sliver.” 

It was at this point that Mr. McCombs discussed the 
eomparative merits of leather-covered top rolls and me- 
tallic top rolls for drawing frames. He said that when 
he was in New England, he was operating a mill of 16,000 
spindles on 1%-inch Sea Island cotton, using leather-eov- 
ered top rolls on the drawing. When an additional] mill of 
40,000 spindles was put in, he said he equipped the draw- 
ing with metallic top rolls, in spite of the fact that every 
leather roll manufacturer opposed him; that he staked his 
reputation and his job on them. As a result, he said, the 
leather-covered rolls running 280 
r.p.m. produced a breaking strength 
of 144 on 23s, while the metallic rolls 
at the same speed gave a break of 
152 pounds on the same yarn. “I 
think I was the first man in New 
England to put in metallic rolls,” he 
said, “and I believe everybody in New 
England came to watch them run. I 
have always got more strength out 
of metallic rolls because the leather 
rolls slip more, and the cotton laps 
up so bad on them.” 

Mr. MeNeel of Gaffney indicated that his experience 
did not agree with Mr. McCombs’. “I have two mills, and 
in one I have metallie rolls, and in the other leather rolls. 
The metallic I run 326 r.p.m. and the leather about 322 
r.p.m., and there is practically no difference in the break- 
ing strength in our No. 1 and No. 2 mills. Both use 1-inch 
cotton.” 

“T do not believe there is a mil] in the country running 
leather rolls 280 r.p.m. where the drawing hand can run 
30 deliveries, and on the metallic rolls at this speed the 
drawing hands run 48 deliveries due to no lapping up,” 
declared Mr. McCombs. Mr. McNeel stated that his hands 
run 36 deliveries on the leather covered rolls. 

“T reduced my speed from 400 to 254 r.p.m., and the 
drawing hands run 40 deliveries,” reported Mr. Underwood. 
“Tt also increased the breaking strength—I do not remem- 
ber just how much.” He added in response to a question 
that it was not necessary to add any frames—that the 
drawing kept up just as well at the reduced speed with 
the same equipment. 

The Luncheon. 

At 12:45 o’clock the discussion meeting was adjourned, 
and the members repaired to the Efird Department Store 
dining room for luncheon, which was enlivened by vaude- 
ville acts from a Charlotte theatre, furnished through the 
courtesy of C. W. Allison, of the General Equipment Com- 
pany, and other textile equipment interests in Charlotte. 

The Afternoon Session 
was begun at 2:30 o’clock with a continuation of the dis- 
eussion on factors affecting breaking strength. At the 
start of the session, Gordon Cobb announced that a meet- 
ing of the Arkwrights would be held later in the afternoon, 
and called attention to the similarity of their interests. 
Draft on Cards. 

The first question brought up in the discussion was the 

matter of card drafts, and Mr. Corn asked, “What is the 
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best card draft, making 30s and 40s yarn?” 

“T think 95 would be best,” replied one man. Mr. 
Crocker preferred a range between 100 and 110. He said 
he got better breaking strength here than at 85. 

“IT think when you talk about draft,” said Mr. High- 
tower, “you first have to consider the weight of the lap. 
If you run a 10-ounce lap your draft 
will probably run 95 or 100, but if 
you have a 13-ounce lap, your draft 
must be changed entirely. I used to 
run a ll-ounce lap, and I am now 
using a 13%-ounce lap with 113 
draft.” 

“Suppose you had not heavied up 
on your lap and had inereased the 
draft?” inquired the chairman. 

“T wouldn’t have enough coming 
through the ecards to keep up.” L. L. Hurley. 

“Suppose you had increased the doffer speed?” 

“That would be carding too quickly.” 

One member brought up that the licker-in will not do 
as much cleaning on short draft as on long draft. “You 
wouldn’t have any more cotton coming through the licker- 
in than before,” said Mr. Hightower. 

“Why long draft?’ inquired Mr. McCombs. “My ex- 
perience on long draft has been this. I do not believe there 
in a man here who is carding staple cotton—I mean 114- 
inch and up—who is running anything like a 95 or 98 
draft on his cards. We know when the neps are allowed 
to go into the yarn, when they get to the rolls the machine 
cannot insert the proper twist, and in order to get good 
twisted yarn, we must eliminate the neps. I have never 
seen a staple mill under 120 draft. The best I ever saw 
was using 140. I have carded Sea Island cotton with a 
eard draft of 132. 

“You couldn’t get the neps out with short draft if you 
wanted to. You must give the licker-in time to get into the 
cotton. On the other hand, I believe the elimination of the 
neps is far more beneficial than the evenness, if there is 
any difference. In any case, where I have lengthened my 
draft I have increased my breaking strength.” He cited an 
illustration of a mill on bag goods, which require 40 pounds 
breaking strength to the square inch, 18sx18s yarn, where 
by increasing the draft from 105 to 122, without making 
any other change, he raised the breaking strength from 36 
to 44 and 48 pounds, on the same 
cotton. Questioned as to the method 
of increasing his draft, he said he in- 
creased the lap from 11 to 13% 
ounces, reduced the sliver from 60 to 
54 grains, the doffer speed from 12 
to 9 r.p.m., and the production from 
125 to 110 pounds per 10-hour day. 

David Clark, of Charlotte, stated 
here that a friend who had visited 
England had told him of a mill of 

C. P. Hamrick. 500,000 spindles in that country 
which did not use a card draft under 191. Also of another 
man who said that in making tests along this line he had 
found increased breaking strength up to 125, the yarn get- 
ting weaker beyond that point. 

“We draft 127, but of course we do not eard very heavy, 
only about 40 pounds on Pima cotton,” reported Mr. 


Franks. 
Mr. Hurley asked Mr. McCombs if there was any ma- 
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terial difference in the amount of waste with the long draft 
to get out the neps. 

“The only material difference is that you take out more 
fly on the long draft because. the licker-in gets into the 
cotton better, and that is just exactly what you want.” 

“If that’s the case, wouldn’t speeding up the licker-in 
give the same results?’ asked Mr. Crocker. 

“No,” aswered Mr. McCombs. “On Sea Island cotton 
we do not run the licker-in but about 190 r.p.m. The rule 
is that the longer the staple of cot- 
ton the less speed of the licker-in. On 
regular eotton down here we usually 
run about 430 to 450 r.p.m., on print 
cloth numbers, but when you get on 
long staple cotton, you have to de- 
crease the speed.” 

“Where do take the 
out,” inquired Mr, Franks. 

“At the flats,” 
Combs. Mr. Franks 
that the flats load quicker with long 
draft, and therefore what is the ad- 


you neps 


Me- 


out 


Mr. 
brought 


replied 


H. G. Winget. 


vantage, and it was brought out that when the flats load, it 
is an indication that the neps are coming out. 
Continuous Card Stripping. 

L. O. Bunton, superintendent, Ruby Mill, Gastonia, N. 
C., asked if anyone has had experience on a new continu- 
ous card stripper which eliminates the usual system of 
stripping. 

“I think I know what he refers to,” answered Mr. Dil- 
ling. “It is a new stripper brought over from Europe 
which is attached just under the flats. The surface of this 
revolves in the same direction with the card cylinder and 


just a little bit faster, and it has a vibrating motion and 
its teeth come up through the teeth in the ecard cylinder and 
are constantly stripping it. I have one that has been in four 
weeks and it has not been stripped since it was put in. 
The eard is freshly stripped at all times, just as though it 
had been running about a minute after the regular strip- 


ping. It is necessary, however, to strip the doffer occa- 
sionally. I find I have more fly waste but of course no 
cylinder strips. That all goes in and works itself out with 
the other cotton. I have not found any additional waste 
‘coming out in the combers. I do say it will keep the cards 
stripped continuously.” 

“Does it have any effect on the weight of the goods?” 
was asked. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Dilling. “The sliver was just a little 
bit heavier, indicating that some of the fibers that would 
come out in the cylinder strips came out in the sliver.” 

Someone asked the cost, and Mr. Dilling advised that 
it is around $200 per ecard. He added that “I find there 
is much more uniformity in the weight of the sliver than 
without it. You know one of the problems we have always 
had has been light sliver following stripping and heavy 
sliver just before stripping when the cylinder is loaded. 
This attachment eliminates the variation from stripping 
time to stripping time. I have not found any increase in 
breaking strength, but may be able to tell something more 
definite about that later.” 

Reversing Card Flats. 

C. P. Hamrick brought up the question of reversing the 
card flats in order to produce a cleaner Web, and Marion 
T. Grimes, formerly superintendent of the Gluck Mills, An- 
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derson, S. C., was asked to tell the results of his experi- 
ments along this line at that plant. 

“TI had H & B ecards,” replied Mr. Grimes, “and the 
only thing I did was to change the belt on the driving pul- 
ley, and in order to strip the flats I speeded up the comb 
and made it run somewhat faster. But where I thought I 
got better results in the web than I did running the flats 
in the regular direction, I took out more strips, and I 
wasn’t able to set the stripper plate to where I could get 
my strips down to the proper percentage. That, and the 
looks of the flats on the cards, made me decide to change 
them back, I really think if you could get the stripper 
plate set so it will get the percentage to the proper amount 
it would be a good thing.” 

“Did it take out any more long fiber?” 

“I cannot say,” answered Mr. Grimes, “but I got more 
strips, so it must have taken out more fibers.” 

The next question taken up in order was the subject of 
different methods of creeling drawing frames, and quite 
a diversity of practice developed here, some preferring the 
practice of creeling all at one time, and others as the cans 
run out. The former method, it was pointed out, tended 
to produce evenness; also it is possible to set the cans 
closet together. 

Humidity in the Card Room. 

The next question asked for practice with reference to 
humidification in the card room, and by a vote it seemed a 
majority of those present use humidification in this room. 
One man stated that he runs a relative humidity of 56 per 
cent, while another man reported 60 to 65 per cent. 

Mr. Whitehead of Graniteville was called upon for his 
practice. He stated that running a .50 to .70-hank roving 
on his slubber, and 1.70 to 2.20-hank on his fine frames, he 
carries between 60 and 65 per cent. 

Another man stated that on 5.50- to 7.00-hank roving 
on his fine frames, he carries between 45 and 50 per cent. 

“In a mill in South Carolina that I recently ran, we 
made from .51 on the slubber to 3.20-hank on the fine 
frames,” said Mr. MeCombs. “We had the mill well hu- 

midified straight on through from the 
pickers, making osnaburgs and coarse 
yarns, from 26s to 4%s. We carried 
64 per cent relative humidity in the 
eard room.” 

H. G. Winget, superintendent, 
Winget Cotton Mills Co., and Vietory 
Yarn Mills, Gastonia, N. C., said 
that “we run 78s and 80s, and we try 
to hold it around 55 per cent in the 
ecard room, and get very satisfactory 

L. L. Brown. results.” ; 3 
“Have you tried it any higher?” 

“We didn’t get along very well with it any higher be- 
cause we have combers.” 

“We run 40s to 100s,” said Mr. Franks, “and we find 
that you cannot run the high humidity on Pima cotton that 
you do on regular cotton, so we installed a system of dry- 
ing in our opener room. We put the steam in the opener 
room and then when it comes to the card room we can put 
it back in. We run around 55 to 60 per cent relative hu- 
midity.” 

“That statement will also hold good on other Western 
cottons,” declared Mr. Bunton. “If you use the same 
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humidity on some of the Western cottons that you do with 
our local cotton around here, it will lap up around the 
rolls.” 

“I would like to explain just why I run the heavy hu- 
midity that I do,” requested Mr. Whitehead. “The natural 
humidity of every locality is not the same; consequently the 
artificial humidity will vary with the natural humidity. 
Our locality is low, and is somewhat damper than some 
other localties, and therefore I run 60 to 65 per cent rela- 
tive humidity, and have more control over my extreme 
heavy weather. That is the reason I run it so heavy. When 
my extreme heavy weather comes on I do not use my humid- 
ifiers, and then to catch the variation I change the draft on 
the slubbers. If during a protracted damp spell the laps 
become saturated I heavy up on the slubbers. By that 
means, I have run this department four years and have 
not changed a tension gear on any fly frame in the mill, 
except when I changed from one number to another.” 

“If you would go back to the picker room you would 
get away from changing the gear on the slubber,” suggested 
Mr. Corn. 

“Well,” responded Mr. Whitehead, “I do not do it ex- 
cept in extreme cases where they get away from me.” 

On Western cotton, reported Mr. Corn, with automati- 
cally controlled humidity, he runs between 62 and 65 per 
cent relative humidity in the card room, running the same 
from the pickers right on through. 

“When you raise your humidity without changing the 
twist will you have trouble with hard ends?” was asked. 

“You probably will,’ answered the chairman. “We run 
a little less twist.” 

Alkali in Western Cotton. 

“Has anybody had any experience with Western cotton 
with alkali in it?” inquired Mr. Dilling. “I had that trou- 
ble, but went off of it before I got any definite informa- 
tion on it. Cotton takes on the nature of the soil in which 
it grows. Some of this. Western cotton -has this alkali in 
it, and it gets into your mill, and with a certain amount 
of humidity it will become moist and stick to the rolls, es- 
pecially on the combers, and they will not run. If any- 
one has any ideas on it I will appreciate hearing them.” 

Mr. Bunton offered a theory advanced by an investi- 
gator at State College at Raleigh, 
which he said seemed plausible. “He 
claims that cotton raised in irrigated 
country, the sun beats down and dries 
up the moisture in the gummy fluid 
inside the fiber so quickly that the 
cells do not have time to absorb the 
solid matter, and that is left inside 
the cotton fiber, and when you humid- 
ify this in the mill it absorbs the 
moisture and the fibers 
to awell out just like green cotton, Seiishey Wi. Combate: 
he said. 

“We had that same trouble with Pima cotton when 1 
was with the Department of Agriculture at Clemson,” said 
W. G. Blair, of the Armstrong Cork and Insulation Com- 
pany, “and we found that it was necessary to hold the 
humidity down in order to prevent excessive licking up.” 
He said that chemical analyses showed practically no dif- 
ference between the Pima cotton from Arizona and the 
South Carolina cotton. He added that on Sakellarides 60 
to 65 per cent can be run, but on Pima it is necessary to 
go down to 55 to prevent licking up. 
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“T ran Sakellarides, and Pima and Sea Island cotton 
together in one mill, about one-third of each,” reported Mr. 
McCombs, “and I was up against the same proposition of 
licking on the combers, I tried cutting the humidity down 
to where the Pima cotton would not lick, and I got 


trouble on the Sea Island, due to insufficient humidity for 


into 
this staple. I used a roll varnish once a week, putting on a 
very thin coat, and it practically stopped the licking up, 
and I carried a humidity around 55 and 60 per cent. 

“In 1913, 1,709 
bales of this 


used around 


there were about 


Arizona cotton raised, 


1,000 


were 


and I bales of it. 


The Goodyear people experi- 


menting with it. I have a lot of tests 
that I 
the research 


to look 
about that 


would be glad to send in to 
committee if they care 


them over. Another 


Pima cotton is this. When 
that through the 


we put eotton 


drawing frame I said ‘That sliver 
look right! 
Sakellarides 


and the Arizona cotton was carded. 


doesn’t The Sea Island 


’ P. A. Smith. 
and the was combed, 

We changed the ten- 
sion gear on the drawing, on the same weight sliver, and 
ran a five tooth larger tension gear on the drawing on the 
Arizona cotton than we did on the Sea Island and Sake!- 
larides before we obtained the same breaking strength 
After twisting, the Arizona cotton increased in breaking 
strength over the other two.” 

S. W. Converse, assistant superintendent, Clifton Mfg. 
Company, Clifton, S. C., asked “How high can you run 
Mr. Corn 
said that in his opinion a man would be safe from rust up 
to 70 per cent. 

In response to the next question from the chair, no one 


humidity without rusting the ecard clothing?” 


presént seemed to be using humidifiers in the picker room. 

The next question was with reference to changing the 
weight of the picker lap in accordance with the changes in 
the relative humidity of the picker room, and several men 
indicated they did this after the fashion of Mr. Corn as 
described at the Greenwood, S. C., meeting of the division 
in December, 1924, a complete description of which will be 
found on page 375 of the February, 1925, issue of Corron. 
This consists of taking the hygrometrie or psychrometric 
reading of the room at regular intervals, and adjusting the 
weight of the lap accordingly on the basis of a table of 
moisture regain in the lap at different readings. One man, 
Mr. Harvey, took the opposite viewpoint, stating that if 
weather puts the moisture into the lap, it will take it out; 
that he had not changed a picker room lap in four years. 

Twist in Roving. 

The next point brought up was the relation of twist to 
breaking strength. “Now let’s get onto the thing that we 
will never agree on,” said the chairman, pointing out that 


in the compilation made at the morning session, there was 
a variation of froin .95 to 1.34 on the same hank roving. 
“Does twist in the card room affect the breaking strength 
of the yarn?” he asked. 

“If you get too much it will make uneven work, and 


“You must 
You have a standard to go by.” 


you cannot get production,” was an answer. 
have a good soft twist. 

Mr. Corn asked if he recommended going by the stand- 
ard of 1.20 times the square root, and this man replied that 
on 1l-ineh cotton such a practice would result in greater 


breaking strength and smoother yarn. 
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“You should run just as little as possible not to stretch 


the roving,” said another man. 
L. L. Brown, general sfiperintendent, Clifton Mfg. Com- 


pany, Clifton, S. C., stated that his Arkwright test dealt 
with this subject. He did not remember the figures, but 
recalled that taking one tooth out in the finished roving 
gave an increased breaking strength. 

P. A. Smith, superintendent, Ninety-Six Cotton Mills, 
Ninety-Six, S. C., who also tested this 
for the Arkwrights, stated that he 
made some 1,200 breaks on this 
point, “running 2.75-hank single 
roving, making 21s yarn, with twist 
multiples of 1.24, 1.27 and 1.36. If 
I remember correctly, the 1.24 broke 
weaker than the 1.27, and the 1.27 
broke stronger than the 1.36. I found 
there was a place it broke best, and 
if I went under it it weakened 
it and if I went over it it 


weakened it.” 
Mr. Corn asked for practices on finer hank rovings. 


R. H. Layton. 
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Mr. McCombs reported 1.32 on 7.50-hank. Another man 
said 1.50 on 5.50-hank, and another man 1.50 on 6.50- and 
6.90-hank. 

R. H. Layton, overseer of carding, Anderson Cotton 
Mills, Anderson, 8. C., said that “About 1.53 is what I run 
on 6.00 hank, and about the same on 7.40-hank. In the 
past I usually ran higher on the 7.40-hank but now I am 
running just about the same on both. I have never been 
able to run as low as some people on a 7x3 frame.” 

Mr. Franks changed the discussion here by asking if 
reverse-twisted yarn of the same number breaks any higher 
than regular twist. This was not thoroughly answered, and 
a further discussion of it was suggested. 


The final question asked “What feed plate setting is best 
on one-inch cotton for breaking strength?” Mr. Harvey 
said he uses a 17 and his 30s break around 57 and 59 
pounds. On a show of hands, the following vote was 
found: Three use a 17 setting; eleven a 12; sixteen a 10; 
four a 7. One of the men using a 7 indicated that he uses 
a 10-ounce lap. 

This concluded the discussion and the meeting. 


Manufacturing in the South 


BY LUTHER H. HODGES AND HARRIET L. HERRING. 


The article below is one of a series which has to do 
with the fundamentals of business, or, more properly known 
es Industrial Economics. These articles are being published 
from month to month. Each one is a unit in itself, although 


forming an integral part of the entire series. : 
Practical mill men like practical material and these arti- 


cles are designed to meet the needs of textile operating ex- 
ecutives who are interested in knowing more about the laws 
governing business and industry. The entire series has 
already been used by a large cotton mill organization in 
the South in its educational work, and this organizgtion 


found the material to be very practical and effective. : 
Each article lends itself to discussion by groups of mill 


men, as well as being helpful and interesting reading. Nat- 
urally the articles are brief and in attempting to cover this 
large field, only the most important points have been con- 


sidered. : : 
In a former article the South was referred to in con- 


nection. with the textile industry. Large though it is at 
present, it is of very recent development. The story of 
industry in the South is really a history of the South, for 
linked up with its industrial development is the entire eco- 
nomie, social and political life of the section. 
Manufacturing in the Colonial South. 

Many parts of the South, especially the piedmont sec- 
tion and most especially the piedmont section of North 
Carolina, were settled originally by craftsmen and trades- 
men from Pennsylvania and from Europe. As in any nor- 
mal community which is fairly well balanced in its re- 
sources, soil, climate, minerals, ete., the development of all 
except the rice and tobacco areas on the very coast was 
well balanced. As late as 1810 the manufactured prod- 
uets of Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Geor- 
gia exceeded those of the whole of New England. There 
were a few little spinning mills in the South as early as 
the 1790’s and the machinery for them was made in the 
South. Iron works were common all over the South. 
George Washington and Thomas Jefferson themselves were 
iron manufacturers. 

The Decline of Manufacturing. 

The invention of the cotton gin with the resulting in- 

crease in the demand for cotton; the soil and the climate, 


combined with the institution of slavery, placed the South 
in the natural position to specialize in producing cotton, 
just as Birmingham, Alabama, is in the natural position 
to produce iron and steel. From raising 140,000 bales or 
13 per cent of the world’s supply of cotton in 1800 the 
South in 1860 raised 3,242,000 or 76 per cent of it. For 
the last decade we have averaged about 55 per cent of the 
world’s crop. The price of cotton stayed above 25 cents a 
pound for the first 25 years. But the production of cotton 
was most profitably carried on in large plantations with 
slave labor. All the available capital was devoted to cot- 
ton raising. White labor that was already making up the 
industrial class, a class that would have grown had the in- 
dustry increased, now had to farm in sections not pre- 
empted by slavery or move to newer parts of the South 
where, with free land and a few slaves, they could set up 
as cotton producers themselves. Others were pressed far- 
ther into the piedmont and mountainous sections to remain 
for two or three generations as small farm owners or ten- 
ants, With the revival of industry they formed the res- 
ervoir of labor that has carried on the new work. Immi- 
gration, that great source of manufacturing labor, steered 
clear of the South because of the competition of slave 
labor, and the resulting economic system. 

While, of course, there were a few mills in the South 
that started between 1800 and the Civil War, the number 
was very small and the products coarse. In 1850 the en- 
tire South had only 7 million dollars invested in textile 
manufacturing, using 78,000 bales of cotton against nearly 
54 million dollars in New England using 430,000 bales. 
The total cotton goods made in the South was a mere 
fraction of what those states used, while in other lines of 
manufacturing there was practically nothing. 

Stagnation Following the War. 

Following the Civil War the social and economic con- 
fusion in the South was too great even to carry on the old 
familiar business life. Reconstruction, the freed negro, 
poverty following the destruction of the war, lack of cap- 
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ital or credit to start new ventures, the temporary high 
price of cotton putting a premium on raising it, the killing 
off in the war of practically a whole generation of men 
who would have been most active in turning to new ven- 
tures—all these things caused the South to remain inert as 
far as industry was concerned. 

Dr. Broadus Mitchell, in an extensive study of this 
period, places the revival at 1880. In the years since that 
time the economic changes in the South have been just as 
truly an industrial revolution as that in England 100 years 
earlier. 

Revival Was Conscious and Planned. 

One great difference between this and the English rev- 
olution, however, was the fact that it was quite consciously 
striven for instead of “just happening” as the outgrowth 
of economic conditions. The South had had a terrible les- 
son in the helplessness of a great region dependent on 
others for every necessity of life. They had seen the dan- 
gers of specialization carried too far. They had seen the 
wastefulness of doing only one thing which left so many 
of its natural resources undeveloped and so much popula- 
tion and talent unused. 

Southern statesmen plead for cotton mills. Southern 
newspapers printed every note about a new mill and her- 
alded each as the dawn of a new day in Southern economic 
independence. Far-sighted young men like D. A. Tomp- 
kins went into the North and to Europe to study engineer- 
ing and textile manufacturing. Every town wanted its 
cotton mill. General merchants, with a little capital, went 
into cotton milling to keep business going. When an en- 
trepreneur on his own account was lacking, any man with 
executive ability was pressed into service—a preacher, a 
doctor, a farmer would be put at the head of a smal] enter- 
prise, the stock being subscribed by local business men. 
It came to be a matter of community pride that the town 
have its mill. Some. even complained that it had got to 
the point that a man’s position as leading business man 
of the community was questioned if he was not president 
of a mill! 

The citizens of some small towns got together and sub- 
scribed stock to build a mill because means of employment 
were needed in the town. At a revival meeting in Salisbury, 
N. C., 1887, the evangelist declared that “the greatest 
morality in Salisbury was to go to work and that corrup- 
tion and idleness and misery could not be dispelled until 
the poor people were given an opportunity to become pro- 
ductive. The establishment of a cotton mill would be the 
most Christian act his hearers could perform.” 

Local Capital. 

While a great deal of publicity was given to all North- 
ern capital put in Southern mills, it seems to be certain 
that most was furnished by the South itself, and that it 
furnished most of the men. In view of these things—the 
newness of the industry, the deliberateness with which it 
was promoted and the untrained men in charge, it is re- 
markable that so few losses resulted. Dr. Mitchell says 
that in a total investment of $100,000,000 the total losses 
would not amount to 20 per cent. Of course, some did not 
pay dividends for a while and then not large ones but 
everybody derived at least an indirect benefit from the es- 
tablishment of the industry. Most paid well, however, ex- 
cept for occasional setbacks in the 80’s and 90’s. The 
decade just preceding the Great War was very hard on 
them and found most in a bad financial condition. One 
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reason for this was theqanic of 1907, from which recovery 
was slow because the South had specialized too much in 
yarns, coarse fabries and print cloths. Indeed, the whole 
textile industry of the country was slightly overgrown at 
that time, with resulting overproduction. 

North Carolina and the Revival. 

North Carolina felt the stimulus of mill building some- 
what later than South Carolina because the people were 
more individualistic—more Scotch blood. They went more 
“on their own” with less pooling of resources in the hands 
of one capitalist. Thus, more people had to be converted 
to the idea of mills than in a state like South Carolina, 
where social unity was of long standing and the example 
of a few was more powerful. This condition is still re- 
flected in North Carolina in the vast number of small in- 
dependent mills. 

Present Extent of the Textile Industry in the South. 

In the consumption of cotton the South rose from 604,- 
000 bales in 1890 to 4,487,000 bales in 1922-23. In capital 
invested the South rose from $131,000,000 or 35 per cent 
of the total in United States textiles in 1900 to $837,000,000 
in 1920 or 45 per cent of the entire country’s investment. 
In January, 1924, a New England engineer stated that 
100,000 spindles were being shipped from that section to 
the South. Practically all the expansion in the industry 
for the past five or six years has been in the South. In 
1924 the South had 998 cotton mills. Its expansion is 
graphically shown in the following table: 

SoutHEerRN Corton SPINDLES. 


1860— 295,359 1900— 6,267,163 
1870— 338,860 1910— 11,283,359 
1880— 561,360 1920—— 15,657,951 
1890— 1,819,291 1924— 17,194,171 
The following table shows the number of cotton spin- 
ning spindles in the leading countries of the world, accord- 
ing to the latest available statistics. It will be noted that 
the United States has nearly 24 per cent of the total world 
spindles. 
Corron SPINDLES 1N LeapiInG CouNTRIES. 
No. of No. of 
Country Spindles Country Spindles 
Great Britain .. 56,582,873 Brazil ......... 1,700,000 
United States .. 37,408,689 Belgium ....... 1,682,965 
Germany ...... 9,605,077 Switzerland .... 1,512,562 
ee 9,600,000 Poland ........ 1,200,191 
ee 7,331,219 Canada ........ 1,076,084 
MRE cco ace 7,245,935 Austria ....... 1,022,792 
SE i. oo, wean 4,877,416 Mexico ........ 770,00u 
DES) sia d oe Cera 4,570,000 Holland ....... 668,540 
Czecho-Slovakia. 3,508,444 Sweden ....... 566,381 
2 Ee 2,680,000 Finland ....... 240,862 
BOOED sik ccawite ed 1,812,785 Portugal ...... 487,152 
BEES See rhein aM + Sows ta stees xe nes 156,149,967 
In 1921 North Carolina outranked all states in the 
manufacture of yarn for sale. South Carolina and Georgia 
outranked Massachusetts in unbleached sheetings. South 


Carolina produced 50 per cent of the print cloth in the 
country. Georgia ranked first in tire fabric manufacture. 
North Carolina and Massachusetts were equal in cotton 
flannel. New England exceeded in ginghams and fine fa- 
brics. In 1924 North Carolina lead all states in the manu- 
feture of denims, canton flannels, flannelettes, and blanket- 
ings, towels and towelings, cotton table damask, sheets and 
pillow cases and commercial yarns. It was second in to 
bacco, cheese, butter, bunting and bandage cloths, gingham, 
shirtings, ticks and blankets and cotton waste. North 
Carolina had in 1924 48,600 men, 30,340 women, and 4,770 
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children 14 to 16 years employed ig the textile industry in 
386 mills, according to the official figures of the State Child 
Welfare Commission. 


Diversification within the Textile Business. 
Some of the figures given show that the South is show- 


ing diversification in the nature of its textile products, All 
the diversity is not shown unless we had figures for the 
inereasing number of bleacheries, finishing plants, print 
works, overall factories, shirt factories, that make 
complete the processing of cotton from the seed to the 
wearer. These latter developments are so recent as to come 
under our observation in the last decade. The demand for 
these phases of manufacturing development grew out of 
the same sort of feeling that we saw earlier, about 1880, in 
regard to the whole of manufacturing, namely that the 
South was too specialized. 
Diversification Outside Textiles. 

In 1920 the South had 66,500 establishments capitalized 
at $6,883,000,000, of which less than 1/7 was in cotton 
manufacturing. 200 different industries were represented. 
Cotton manufacturing was the greatest single industry, with 
lumber and timber second, flour and grist mills third, fol- 
lowed by cotton oil mills, petroleum refineries, slaughter and 
meat packing, tobacco products, iron, steel and coal, fur- 
niture, etc. This diversification in manufacturing is paral- 
leled in agriculture also, so that the whole section is far 
more self sustaining, and in a healthier economic condi- 


ete., 


tion. 
Problems of the New South. 


This economic revolution in the South has naturally 
brought many problems in its wake. Mere mention of a 
few of them is all we have space for. 

1. Child Labor. Industry in the South was passing 
lately through the same stages that it has passed through 
in older centers. England and New England, in their ear- 
lier stages, took child labor for granted and so did the 
South. It was even more natural here because the families 
from the farms who came to man the new mills had been 
used to having the children help in the support of the 
family. Although the southern states have now eliminated 
this evil it is still remembered against them, and is now the 
chief argument for a child labor amendment advanced by 
dwellers in other parts of the country. 

2. The Negro and Industry, The South has hever 
found a place for the negro as an integral part of its 
new industrial development. Unless this is done, we shall 
have periodic flows of negroes out of the South and as we 
have no incoming labor supply, such exoduses inconvenience 
agriculture and the fringes of industry in which he is em- 
ployed, and indirectly upsets balances all along the line. 
Then he returns when times are bad in his new found home 
to complicate our own dull periods, to say nothing of rais- 
ing questions of his social status. 

3. Tenant Farming. All over the South, and in the 
better farming sections to a marked degree, industry must 
compete with farming. Under the tenant system it is just 
as easy to move to the farm as it is to move from one mill 
to another. In years of good prices for farm products the 
labor supply for industry of many scections is depleted, 
usually just at a time when the industry is booming and 
needs them most. Then, with a bad farm year, they flock 
back to the industry again just when with general de- 
pression the mills are slack. 

Questions. 
1. What are the advantages or disadvantages of a one- 
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industry town? 
2. Would a whole community benefit from the estab- 
lishment of a mill? How? 

3. Was the deliberate will of the Southern people to 
have industry sufficient to make the mills successful? 

4. What constitutes a “paternalistic” employer? 


Burkart-Schier Adds to Equipment and Personnel. 


An addition is being made to the sulphonating: plant of 
the Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., it 
is announced. Contract has been placed with the Chatta- 
nooga Boiler and Tank Co., for a new battery of sul- 
phonators. Also, a new line of equipment to make sul- 
phonated tallows, sizes and finishing compounds is being 
The sulphonators are equipped with individual 
This new equipment will approxi- 
A fuel oil burn- 


installed. 
motor-driven agitators. 
mately double the capacity of the plant. 


An Interior View of the Burkart-Schier Laboratory. 


er is being used instead of coal. Formerly the company 
specialized in sulphonated castor oils, but now plans to 
produce a complete line of textile specialties. 

J. V. Thomason, formerly associated with the Hart Cot- 
ton Mills, has charge of sizing compound sales for the 
Company in the Carolinas and Georgia. J. S. McAlister 
and W. P. Bolen handle the sulphonated oils in this ter- 
ritory. The company maintains sales agencies in Greens- 
boro, N. C., Greenville, S. C., Rocky Mount, N. C., and 
Chicago, Ill., with general offices and plant at Chatta- 
nooga. W. J. Kelly, Jr., is sales manager of the textile 
manufacturing division. T. A. Martin has been made as- 
sistant to. Mr. Kelly, being transferred from the chemical 
to the oil division, E. L. Fletcher, chief chemist, has been 
made plant manager and has charge of all production and 
research. The company also has the services of an addition- 
al chemist specializing in analytical work. The other of- 
ficers are C. A. Schier, president; J. A. Huff, vice-presi- 
dent; W. A. Bentel, secretary; A. S. Burkart, assistant 
treasurer. 


A New Machinery Booklet. 

As the second of a series of four pamphlets euvering 
their complete line of picking machinery, the Whitin Ma- 
chine Works, Whitinsville, Mass., have issued a booklet 
covering their latest condensers, conveyors, and cleaning 
trunks. The first pamphlet described their bale breaker, 
and the third and fourth, to be issued, will cover opening 
machinery and picking machinery, respectively. 
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Textile Operating 
Executives of Georgia 
Discuss the Preventiorv 


—s—> 


Waste and its control in the carding and spinning de- 
partments formed the theme of discussion at the Spring 
meeting of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia, 
which was held at the Henry Grady Hotel, Atlanta, on 
Tuesday, March 15th. The pertinence of the subject for 
discussion resulted in the largest attendance in the history 
of the organization, a number of visitors from other states 
being added to the attendance of Georgia men. In addi- 
tion a large number of textile students from The A. French 
Textile School of the Georgia School of Technology, At- 
lanta, attended with Director Hibbard S. Busby. 

R. J. Jennings, of the Lanett Mill, West Point, Ga., 
conducted the discussion, which was opened immediately 
following preliminary announcements by Robert W. Philip, 
associate editor of Corron, who as secretary presided in the 
absence of General Chairman Bachman and Vice General 
Chairman Frank K. Petrea, of Columbus, was 
called upon for the invocation. 

Opener Waste Percentages. 

In opening the diseussion, Mr. Jennings took up as the 
first question, the following: “What percentage of the 
waste taken out through the cards is removed (a) in the 
openers; (b) in the pickers; and (c) in the cards? In 
answering this, state grade of cotton used, and base the 
percentage figures on the amount of net cotton going in, ex- 
clusive of bagging and ties. List opening equipment and 
number of picking processes.” Mr. Jennings explained 
that in the advance answers received to this question, there 
was no similarity in the methods of pointing off decimals 
However, there was 


Dennis. 


in referring to the waste percentages. 
some interesting discussion at the meeting. 

W. C. Hardy, overseer carding, Berryton Mills, Berry- 
ton, Ga., was the first to report, saying that from 12,324 
pounds of cotton, he took out 2.1 per cent in the openers 
and pickers and 5.3 per cent in the cards, He said he has 
one bale breaker with Crighton opener, then an English 
cleaning trunk, and three processes of picking. The card 
percentage given, he said, included all fly, motes and strips. 
He said that he uses Good Middling cotton. 

Mr. Jennings asked for waste percentages from the 
horizontal type cleaner, and D. R. Senn, assistant superin- 
tendent, Enterprise Mfg. Co., Augusta, Ga., reported on 
this, stating that in the horizontal cleaner he takes out .16 


per cent. Continuing, he gave figures on a lay-out of a 


of 


A . 
“<5 Manufacturing Losses. 


lattice cleaner, Crighton opener, horizontal cleaner, break- 


er, intermediate and finisher pickers, and ecards, using 7s- 
inch Middling cotton, as follows: 
cent; Crighton opener, 2.57 per cent; horizontal cleaner, 
16 per cent; breaker, .38 per cent; intermediate, .15 per 


lattice cleaner, .96 per 


cent; finisher, .10 per cent; cards, 1.35, strips, 1.55, sweeps, 
.95, and vacuum, .50 per cent, giving a total of 8.67 per 
eent. 

W. L. Phillips, superintendent, 
Mills Co., Social Circle, Ga., next reported his waste figures. 
he said, “and we 


Social Cirele Cotton 
“We run vertical openers in tandem,” 
also have the bale breaker. We do not have the cleaning 
trunk. The vertical openers take out 2.18 per cent; break- 
er picker, .218 per cent. We run two beaters in the 
breakers and they are both carding beaters; one is a pin 
beater like we use in a waste machine. We do not have a 
blade beater in the whole mill. Our intermediate pickers 
take out .234 per cent, and finishers, .231. Our total to the 
cards is 2.86. We do not take out anything except motes, 
and the motes cannot be sold today. The man who bought 
our motes told us to dump them in the ditch and send him 
the bill.” 

“What are your card strips?” 

“We take out a little more card strips than the ordi- 


1 
+ 


“We run day and night, 


asked Mr. Jennings. 


nary mill,” replied Mr. Phillips. 
and card 80 pounds to the card for ten hours, and are 
taking out 3.3 per cent. Card fly, 2 per cent, making a 
total in the card room of 8.36 per cent. That does not 
include bagging and ties.” 

In response to a question, he said that this is made 
from a mix of 50 per cent low grade and 50 per cent Strict 
Middling. The low grade, he said, is bought for below 10 
cents and is called Georgia Red. It is the last picking of 
tinged cotton. 

Mr. Epps raised the point that it was difficult to secure 
accurate figures without weighing the waste of each ecard 
separately, instead of taking the room as a whole. In 
answer to further questions, Mr. Phillips brought out that 
the figures he gave were not test figures, but were from a 
regular report he makes in starting in every two-weeks’ 
supply of stock. 

G. S. Jones, overseer carding, Sibley Manufacturing 
Co., Augusta, Ga., asked if anyone had made any tests 
on waste using different speeds on vertical opener. 
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“We did not make that test,” replied Mr. Phillips. 
“This is a test we take every time we open up a supply of 
cotton. We take the amount of cotton and the percentage 
of waste and make out a report.” 

“What speed do you run your vertical openers?’ 

“We have verticals in tandem,” said Mr. Phillips, “mak- 
ing 500 r.p.m. We put through 76,000 pounds in two weeks. 
That would make about six bales a day of ten hours.” 

“Do you think, if you put through 10,000 pounds a 
day you would have a change in your waste?” inquired Mr. 
Jones. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Phillips, “it would be lower.” He 
added that his picker beaters run between 550 and 800 
r.p.m., and repeated that they are all carding beaters. 

Mr. Jones asked if anyone had made a test of 10,000 
pounds put through in ten hours, through bale breaker and 
vertical opener, on Yg-inch cotton. 

“I made a test on 12,000 pounds,” repiied Mr. Hardy, 
“that is, it was 12,324 pounds. In the Crighton opener I 
took out 65 pounds; in the English cleaning trunk, 63 
pounds; breaker, 60 pounds, intermediate, 45 pounds, fin- 
isher, 42 pounds. The vertical openers were run at 500 
r.p.m. 


Re-working Card and Drawing Waste. 


“What method do you use for re-working card lap and 
drawing waste?” was the next query presented by the chair- 
man, who added the question, “How many present re-work 
the drawing waste?” In answer to the second question about 
one-fourth of the men present indicated this practice. 

As to methods for doing this, W. R. Thomasson, super- 
intendent, Palmetto Cotton Mills, Palmetto, Ga., explained 


that his system is to use a No. 2 bale opener, through which 
all of the re-worked waste is run, before being returned 


into the regular stock. He said he has been working his 
strips back with his other waste for a number of years. 
The returned waste is torn up in a waste machine, and 
then fed through this No. 2 opener into the regular line. 
His equipment consists of a bale breaker, vertical opener, 
and English cleaning trunk. The No. 2 opener feeds the re- 
worked waste back into the cotton line between the vertical 
opener and the English cleaning trunk, so that, as he 
brought out in response to later questions, the waste does 
not go back through the opening cleaning processes. Re- 
sponding to questions from the chairman, Mr. Thomasson 
explained that after a number of years of adjusting and 
experimenting, he has this No. 2 opener so arranged that 
it is impossible to feed back into the cotton more than the 
desired amount of waste, which is the amount made during 
a day’s run of ten hours. Should a surplus accumulate, it 
would be held over. The waste opener operates whenever 
the regular cleaning equipment is in operation. 

“T run all my re-worked waste back to my bale breaker,’ 
said Mr. Jones of Sibley, “and I want to ask if anybody 
has any better method. I get good results if my man does 
not put too much waste in at one time.” 

“I do not know of any better method,” said Mr, Jen- 
nings, “unless you get a waste machine so you cannot feed 
in but so much at a time.” 

C. R. Brown, superintendent, American Textile Co., At- 
«o, Ga., was asked for his method, replying that “I have 
a little hopper that feeds back into the suction pipe and 
onto a special conveyor or distributor over the hoppers.” 

“In other words, it does go back through the cleaning 
machines?” asked Mr. Jennings. 
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“Yes, we start it off in a very small hopper and let 
it go back through all the cleaning machines and then we 
put it on this distributor which distributes it among the 
hoppers.” 

“Does anyone feed the card lap waste in the breaker 
picker?” asked the chairman. 

J. L. Bowles, overseer of carding, Fairfax Mill, West 
Point, Ga., was the next speaker. “I have five breakers, 
and I have a man back of the breakers to look after the 
different things back there. I feed all of my lap waste 
and drawing waste Wack there. The roving waste, and 
scavenger waste I put through a one-beater machine to 
tear it up, and feed it through the opener room through 
the feeder.” 

“That spinning waste—does it go through the opener 
machinery?” asked the chairman, 

“No, sir,” repiled Mr. Bowles. 
horizontal cleaner.” 

Mr. Jones answered the chairman’s question by stating 
that he feeds his card and drawing waste into the breaker 
picker, on the apron, with the cotton, but the re-worked 
roving and scavenger waste goes through all of the clean- 
ing system because, he believes, he gets a better mixing. 

“That is a pretty good way to get rid of it,” commented 
the chairman. 

Mr. Jones added that under his conditions, with no 
special machine, that was the best way he had found. 

The chairman next asked Mr. Phillips for his method. 
“T work all of my ecard and drawing waste mixed in with 
the cotton by hand. I put all of the scavenger roll and 
roving waste through a waste machine and feed it into the 
hopper with an automatic feeder which automatically feeds 
the waste into the cotton enough so that it will take care 
of one day’s run. It does not go through the vertical open- 
er or the bale ‘breaker, because if we mix it at the pickers 
it eliminates the extra beating it would get in the openers.” 

“But wouldn’t you get a better mixing?” insisted Mr. 
Jones. 

“T don’t think so,” answered Mr. Phillips. “Our cotton 
comes to the picker room through a pipe from the openers, 
and we have another pipe connected to the waste opener, 
which runs at the right speed to let the proper mix of 
waste and cotton be secured.” He said he did not use a 
lattice apron, as this would require an extra man. Mr. 
Jones said it did not require additional labor in his case 
as the regular man fed the cotton to the apron. Regarding 
the running of the waste back through the cleaning equip- 
ment, Mr. Phillips brought out the fact that “the more 
you beat the waste the worse it is.’”’. “Yes,” said Mr. Jones, 
“but the better you mix it the evener it is.” 

H. T. Woodyard, overseer carding, Consolidated Textile 
Corporation, LaFayette, Ga., said that “we have a hopper, 
and, grinding the waste first, we feed it into this hopper 
with the cotton in the ageing room. You can stand and 
watch this hopper run and it will take up lumps of this 
waste before it will take the cotton. The waste is scat- 
tered all over the piles of cotton in the ageing room, where 
it is blown in. We believe we have a good system. Our 
waste goes through the bale breaker, two vertical openers 
and cleaning trunks to the pickers—through all of the 
cleaning machinery.” 

“Has anyone tested the advantage or disadvantage of 
running flat strips back through?” asked Mr. Woodyard. 
“T have tested it, and do not believe there is much value 
in it.” 
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“The average staple of flat strips is 34-inch,” said C. 
R. Brumby, Jr., superintendent, Cedartown Cotton & Ex- 
port Co., Cedartown, Ga.,” and if you are running 5-inch 
or 34-inch staple back through with 7-inch stock I cannot 
see any argument as to the breaking strength.” 

Mr. Brown said he had found that it decreases the 
breaking strength about 314 to 5 per cent to run strips back 
into the work. 

J. E. Batson, overseer of carding, Columbus Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, Ga., next explained his system of re-working 
waste. “We work our drawing waste and card waste 
through a breaker picker and distribute it into nine hop- 
pers. We tear it up well and distribute it. We do not 
make a lap on this breaker; we simply distribute it loose.” 

Taking Care of Laps. 

The next question asked, “What is the best method of 
taking care of the laps so as to prevent waste between the 
pickers and cards?” Chairman Jennings announced that, 
of course, the majority of answers advocated the use of 
lap trucks to this end. He asked for a good system in a 
mill where space was crowded, or where the picker room 
was small and sufficient lap trucks could not be used to 
keep the laps off the floor between the finisher and the 
card, 

“Tt all reverts back to carefulness,” said J. A. Sorrells, 
superintendent, Gainesville Cotton Mills, Gainesville, Ga. 
















John S. Bachman, General Chairman, 
Superintendent, Anchor Duck Mills, Rome. 
Georgia. 


“And you could let them run just a little bit longer, enough 
to stick the end to the lap in creeling the cards. Carefulness 
also should be exercised in hanging the laps up on the 
eard, so the end will not frazzle down and make extra 
waste.” 

“It’s carefulness that is necessary, just like the brother 
says,” added Mr. Hardy. “I find that to make a good firm 
lap and handle it carefully, and then get the card tender 
interested in the job, by letting him know what you want 
—is the biggest thing. I have found if you will let a 
man know what you want he will help you out.” 

“Has anybody tried breaking off the end of the lap 
just before it gets into the card, or do you let it run right 
down?” asked Mr. Jones. “You know, the tail end of the 
lap is always more or less heavy.” 

“Isn’t that where your picker hands double it over?” 
asked Mr. Hardy. 
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“Yes” replied Mr. Jones. “A heavy end will run 
through the card, and if you have a draft of 100 you see 
what that will do.” 

Mr. Sorrells brought out that care exercised by the 
picker hand in catching the lap when he puts in the pin 
and the cotton comes out from under the catch roll will 
tend to reduce the amount of lap-over and prevent the 
lap from being so heavy at this point. 

“Back in 1917, I had the boss carder from the Merri- 
mack Mills over to visit my plant,” said Mr. Brumby, “and 
he had some mighty fine ideas about pickers and cards, 
and from that day until this we have never set a finisher 



















Frank S. Dennis, Vice-General Chairman, 
Manager and Superintendent, Consolli- 

dated Textile Corporation, LaFayette, Ga. 
lap on the floor. We built some trucks that we put these 
finisher Japs on, three on a side—it didn’t take very many 
and they didn’t cost very much. As the laps are doffed, 
we have a conveying lap scale on a trolley in front of the 
pickers, where they are weighed, and these trucks are ecar- 
ried into the card room, and laps never put on the floor.” 

“Has anybody experimented with card settings, in order 
to get out more or less waste?” asked Mr. Jones, “I mean 
motes and fly,” he added in response to a question as to 
what kind of waste he was talking about. Frank L. As- 
bury, Jr., superintendent, Hillside Cotton Mills, LaGrange, 
brought out that the setting of the top knife plate and 
other settings on the card could be changed to affect this. 
There was no diseussion on this, Mr. Thomasson explain- 
ing that this was dependent upon the grade of cotton, and 
how much waste percentage was desired. However, Mr. 
Jones said that he had done some experimenting along this 
line. He said that the average overseer does not know how 
all of his cards are set, and that recently he had a man check 
over and set them to a standard. The doffer setting, he 
said, was changéd from a “tight 7” to a “loose 7’; the 
licker-in to a “loose 10”; the feed plate to a “loose 12”; 
and, he added, that carding 190 pounds a day, he is able 
to find a greater amount of motes in his waste, and the 
carding is just as clean and no more long fibers are being 
taken out. 

His statements brought forth from Mr. Senn an in- 
quiry as to just what was meant by a “tight” and a “loose” 
gauge. Mr. Senn said that as he understood measurements, 
a setting was either a certain gauge or it was not that gauge 
but something else. 
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Mr. Sorrells explained the terms as being used to al- 
low a variation “necessary with the human element.” 
Drawing Frame Waste. 


“What is the best method of controlling waste on the 
drawing frame?” was the next question. The chairman 
asked Mr. Senn to reply. 

“T asked my carder that when the questionnaire came 
in,” said Mr. Senn, “and he said ‘I try to get them to be 
eareful, and if they are not I just raise hell if they make 
too much. They know that, and if a ecard hand happens 
to come by and drop a handful of waste in a drawing 
hand’s can there’s a fight.’ ” 

This question led into the methods of creeling draw- 
ing, there appearing some diversity of opinion on this. 
Mr. Phillips, when called upon, said that his drawing-waste 
was so small that he could not weigh it up against each 
hand. He explained that he runs one process of drawing, 
.with a front roll speed of 96 r.p.m. (That is right, he 
said 96 r.p.m. It is not a typographical error.) He has 
42 deliveries and uses one drawing hand, putting through 
6,000 pounds in 10 hours. His laps weigh 14 ounces to 
the yard, are 45 inches wide and weigh 42% pounds, he 
said in response to questions from the men present. He 
said he ereels his drawing as it runs out. 

Mr. Glass, of Shawmut, declared that he ereels his all 
at one time, for the sake of better evenness in his sliver. 
He said he runs four ends uj} and runs the front rolls at 
230 r.p.m. As the frames are ereeled, he breaks out and 
cleans up, and the cans not empty are arranged according 
to the system used on the slubber. 

“We creel one set at a time on the finisher drawing, and 
as it runs out on the breaker drawing,” said Mr. Batson 
of Columbus. 

Mr. Brumby declared it as his opinion that evener draw- 
ing could be seeured by ereeling as the cans run out. 

Docking and Bonus Systems. 

The fifth question was, “Is it advantageous to use a 
docking system for singlings and doublings against speeder 
and intermediate hands, and a bonus for spinners who 
take out oily bobbins, lumps, slugs, bad roving, ete. ?’ 

W. J. Simpson, overseer, LaFayette Cotton Mills, La- 
Fayette, Ga., declared that “we have found it satisfactory 
to use the docking system for singlings and doublings 
against the frame hands. We carry the system all the way 
through. The spinners take out singlings against the 
speeders; the speeders against the intermediates; and the 
intermediates check up on the slubbers. We pay spinners 
a bonus of one-half cent for oil, slubs, singlings and dou- 
blings.”’ 

Mr. Hardy took the opposite view. He said that it is 
not advantageous to use a docking system in order to stop 
a hand from making singlings and doublings. First, it 
leaves an impression with them that they may make bad 
work by paying a few cents for it; and furthermore, if 
an overseer has a hand that won’t make good work, the 
best remedy is to get rid of that hand and get somebody 
who will. However, Mr. Hardy does pay a bonus to spin- 
ners for taking out doublings, but does not pay them for 
singlings. 

Mr, Woodyard of LaFayette said they had found a 
pretty good way to dock—that they dock the overseers of 
earding and spinning, when bad work shows up in the 
cloth, not in money, but in words. 

“I don’t use a docking system,’ said Mr. Phillips. 
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“However, each speeder hand’s roving is marked, and the 
singlings and doublings every day posted on a_ board. 
When a hand gets too careless we jack him up, and if he 
makes a good record, we compliment him. We do have 
doublings and singlings, and oily bomns, but we do not 
dock.” 

“It may be possible to get spinners to take out any 
noticeable amount of bad work without paying them for it, 
but it is a hard job,” said J. C. Edwards of Anchor Duck 
Mills, Rome, Ga. “We hate the word docking, at our m:li, 
but we do allow the overseer of carding to pay a premium 
for good work, and our spinners get a premium for bad 
work taken out. I think our spinners, in all, get about 
$30.00 a week in premiums, and this is charged back to 
the card room because the bad work was made there. I 
do not dock spinners or spoolers for bad work but I do 
keep a cheek on them.” Mr. Edwards, and Mr. Hames, the 
overseer of carding, explained their system further in re- 
sponse to questioning, stating that the $30.00 a week referred 
to is the total of all premiums paid in the spinning room 
for this work; that a half a cent is paid for each piece of 
bad work taken out. Mr. Hames said “I pay the speeder 
hands for bad work caught on the slubbers. If the speeder 
hands make no doublings, I pay them a cent more a hank, 
on the total hanks per week. If they make up to five they 
do not get this, and over five they get a cent less.” 

“We started making warp yarns for some plush mills 
several years ago,’”’ said Mr. Brumby, “and lumps and slugs 
gave us a great deal of trouble on this work, so we started 
a bonus system, and paid spinners a half a cent apiece for 
each lump and slug taken out. This worked out very sat- 
isfactorily. We found in a few weeks that our premiums 
were running more than our wages, so we cut it down to a 
quarter of a cent. But we do not dock anybody. We take 
the singling¢ and doublings back to the ecard room and make 
the different speeder hands straighten up that bad work.” 

Mr. Bowles asked, with the bonus and docking ar- 
rangement, what was done about black oil on the s!ubbers 
and drawing frames. Mr. Simpson explained that he does 
not dock for black oil, but for black places caused by put- 
ting up ends with dirty hands, ete. 

Using Bobbin Cleaning Machines. 

The sixth question referred to methods of removing 
waste from bobbins, and centered around the use of bobbin 
cleaning machines. The question was, “Are your spinners 
required to pull off waste from the speeder bobbins, or 
is this waste handled by a bobbin-cleaning machine? Which 
method do you use, and why?” 

In response to an inquiry from the chair, it was indi- 
cated that approximately fifteen of the mills represented 
use the bobbin cleaning machine. Mr. Bowles, who was 
the first to speak on this, said his spinners pull the waste 
off or twist it off, adding that all the bobbin cleaning ma- 
chines he had ever seen “rough up the bobbins.” 

“If you will put the proper clothing on it, and dull it 
properly, and set the tension so it will not bear too heavily 
on the wire it will not do it,” suggested R. M. Matthews, 
superintendent, Peerless Cotton Mills, Thomaston, Ga., 
who stated that he uses bobbin cleaning machines and is 
satisfied with their performance. 

“Our spinners twist off the roving,” said Mr. Hampton. 
“We have arranged to get bobbins without any ring around 
the small end and believe this will help us. They take them 
out after it gets to the bottom layer. I have never had 
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any experience with the machines, but it looks to me like 
you would get a lot of excessive waste because they would 
lay it up with one or one and a half layers on it if they 
knew a machine was going to take it off.” 

“We do not allow the roving hauler, who collects these 
bobbins, to take up a bobbin that has more than one layer 
on it,” explained R. M. Matthews as a way of eliminating 
this trouble. He brought out, further, that with the bob- 
bin cleaning machine the roving waste is prepared to go 
back into the mixing as soon as it is pulled from the bob- 
bin and does not have to be re-worked. 

“We use a bobbin cleaning machine, and have been using 
it for about a year,” reported Mr. Strange, “and as the 
brother said, we do not use any ring on the bobbin. We 
required the spinner to twist it off before we got the ma- 
chine, but every now and then we found some cut waste, 
and when we followed it through the spinner would say 
somebody else did it and put it in her box. 

“Tn regard to excessive waste, if you do not allow them 
to have one layer on the bobbin when they twist it off, you 
ean have the same rule with the bobbin cleaning machine. 
As for tearing up the bobbins, at first we found one bob- 
bin larger than another, but with the clothing set properly, 
and the bobbins all the same size so they will go through 
the machines, you will not have any more trouble.” 

“We twist our roving off and have no bead on the end 
of the bobbin, and I think we save in waste,” declared Mr. 
Edwards. “The rule of not using knives is enforced just 
as strictly as not striking matches in the room. The only 
person in our room who uses a knife is an old lady who 
cleans off the doffers’ bobbins.” 

“Does anybody use the machine because it tears up 
the waste?” inquired the chairman. 

“T think the bobbin cleaning machine would produce 
less short fibers by the action it has on the cotton, than 
would be the ease in running it through a waste machine,” 
said Mr. Matthews. 

Mr. Strange added that they do not run the waste from 
the bobbin cleaner through a waste machine before using 
it as it is already prepared. “That was part of the idea 
in our buying the machine,” he said. 

“We use the bobbin cleaning machine,” said Mr. Senn. 
“We think we would have to have it even if we did not have 
the bead on the bobbin. We make 4.50- and 5.00-hank 
roving, and that fine hank roving would be considerable 
trouble to twist off. We also find that the machine pol- 
ishes the bobbin rather than damaging it, if it is properly 
set up, and we believe it is a good thing for our mill.” 

“T believe on fine roving it would be an advantage,” said 
Mr, Edwards, “but wouldn’t have one on coarse roving.” 
Mr. Strange, however, did not agree with him.” 

Mr. Sorrells said that he uses the machine, and that 
he has found that it saves waste. On 30s and 40s, he said, 
he saves 50 per cent of the roving waste from the spinning 
frame by using the machine. “We try,” he said, “to get 
four inches, with both ends of the bobbin clear. It prob- 
ably runs between three and six inches. We keep the 
waste down, we keep the knife off, and get the bobbins 
smooth around the surface, and it looks like we get better 
running work on the roving frames. I was afraid of the 
machine when I put it in, but I do not hesitate to say that 
I fully appreciate it and like it now.” 

“How do you cut down your waste?” was asked. Mr. 
Sorrells explained that with the former method, it was not 
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possible for him to tell just how much the spinners twisted 
off, and furthermore that his weekly waste figures showed 
a reduction of between 40 and 60 per cent in his roving 
waste. 

Mr. Hampton asked how many men would be required 
to operate the machine for a 25,000-spindle mill using 
2.25 hank roving, and the reply from those experienced 
was that one man could handle the bobbins on this size 
job. 

Mr. Hampton declared that the best bobbin-cleaning 
machine he had ever seen was one that operated by air, 
which he had investigated at the Pelzer Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This one, he said, did not damage the bobbins and 
certainly stripped the bobbins clean. 

The final point in this discussion referred to the ma- 
chine rubbing the suellae off of the bobbin. Mr. Matthews 
raised the question that even if this was the ease, was the 
shellae on the bobbin of any value. 

Thread and Lap Waste. 

The last question on the questionnaire asked “Do you 

keep a record of lap waste against each individual] spinner, 





R. J. Jennings, of Lanett Mill, West Point 
Manufacturing Co., Who Led the Dis- 


cussion on Waste. 
or take the room as a whole?” The unanimous written re- 
ply, the chairman announced, was to keep the record of the 
room as a whole. Mr. Hampton said that he had made 
several tests. “Our average numbér is 16s, he said, “and 
my spinners run eight sides, using about 2.25 hank roving, 
and the waste from the individual] spinners runs between 
3% and 5 pounds. Sometimes we very often take the 
individual spinner and weigh her waste and then give the 
report to her. Some of the help will naturally take more 
pride in their work than others, and this helps influence 
them to reduce their waste. With 27 spinners it will av- 
erage 414 pounds to the spinner. That is every kind of 
waste—scavenger, roving, and every kind. I have sep- 
arated it, and find that the scavenger waste is a little bit 
more than the roving waste.” 

Mr. Edwards brought up the question of waste per- 
centages for the entire room. He said his lap waste runs 
8 per cent, and his thread waste .3, including all the thread 
waste. He does not use warpers, his yarns being twisted. 

“T have made a test for six weeks,” said Mr. Hamp- 
ton. “I weighted the waste from my spooler hands’ fingers, 
and on a production of 100,000 pounds, that runs 55 to 60 
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pounds a week. Tangled spool waste runs from 40 to 41 
pounds. Run-under bobbins will average 38: to 40.” 

Mr. Strange read his waste, for one wéek, as follows: 
Total production, 57,823 pourids. Average number, 14.96s. 
Sweeps, 362 pounds .6 per cent 
Lap waste, 316 pounds . per cent 


Roving waste, 587 pounds 1.0 per cent 
Hard waste (thread), 239 pounds .3 per cent 


2.4 per cent 
Spinning Room Humidities. 

The last question brought up was asked by Mr. Strange. 
He wanted to know what the men with automatically con- 
trolled humidity, endeavored to keep in the spinning room, 
and how much variation they had. A number of men an- 
swered as follows, each figure representing the report of 
one man, 

Standard 75 degrees with 2 degrees variation; standard 


A New Industrial Monarch. 


The chief cause of the filibustering confusion which 
marked, in the Senate, the closing days of the recent Con- 
gress was what in many of its aspects is a new force in 
national affairs, political and industrial. It is power, in 
its national, even international, eminence only recently at- 
tained. Along with coal and petroleum, power as an entity 
more or less distinet from its various sources has achieved 
a character little less than regal. King power now com- 
mands obeisance, arouses jealousies whets giant ambitions 
and foments gigantic rivalries as did all of the industrial 
monarchs upon first ascending their thrones. 

Inanimate power is the base on which this industrial 
age has been developed. But until recent years it has par- 
taken more of an incident or attribute than a pervasive 
foundation. This is because power was in the main a local 
quantity or one peculiar to each consumer. Now it is on 
the way to becoming as national] and as general, in its orig- 
ination and distribution, as is railway transportation. 

Such is the result of tremendous expansion in the de- 
velopment of power resources and the perfecting of means 
for their distribution. This in turn is owing chiefly to the 
advances made in equipment for generating and transmit- 
ting electricity. 

In up to date plants they are now getting from a pound 
of coal about 50 per cent more electrical energy than they 
did fifteen years ago. The greater part of the energy now 
generated still comes from coal. A rapidly growing pro- 
portion of the burden is being put on water. Since Janu- 
ary, 1910, 7,800,000 horsepower has been brought into use 
from the streams of the country. Present development is 
at the rate of more than a half million horsepower a year. 
A total of about 60,000,000 primary horsepower may be de- 
veloped. This only about equals the total of all prime 
movers of stationary power now in operation in the coun- 
try. Water power can never take over the full burden. 

The generation of power on big scale for sale alone is 
a relatively new thing, being made possible by the evolu- 
tion of high tension equipment for distributing electrical 
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65 degrees, varying between 50 and 70; standard 80 de- 
grees; standard 65 degrees with 2 degrees variation; stand- 
ard 65 degrees varying between 63 and 70; standard 67 de- 
grees; standard 60 degrees varying between 58 and 60; 
standard 65 degrees with 5 degrees variation; standard 65 
degrees with 6 to 8 degrees variation; standard 65 degrees 
with 8 to 10 degrees variation; standard 80 degrees with 3 
degrees variation. One man reported 65 degrees standard 
for warp and 60 degrees standard for filling, with a 3 
degree variation in each ease. 

The discussion meeting was adjourned at this point and 
the usual “Dutch” luncheon was served following an ex- 
hibit by Mr. Davis, of Augusta, of some samples of sled- 
ded cotton. At the luncheon, Frank K. Petrea, superin- 
tendent, Swift Mfg. Co., Columbus, was elected as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee for two and one half years, 
succeeding John F. Long, whose term had expired. 


energy over long distances from the producing plants. The 
industry has been among the ones of most rapid growth in 
recent years. Gross revenues from the sale of electrical 
energy rose from $336,950,000 in 1914 to $1,470,000,000 in 
1925. It is one of the few things that were sold at a lower 
unit price in 1925 than in 1914. The industry now com- 
mands total capital aggregating nearly ten billions of dol- 
lars. New capital has been flowing into it at the rate of 
nearly a half billion a year. Since 1923 there has been a 
large increase in the amount of electrical energy sold for 
power or lighting. 

Yet there are fewer concerns engaged in the business 
than in 1920. The total number has dropped from nearly 
6,500 to fewer than 5,000. Interconnection of producing 
plants is essential to the highest efficiency in production and 
the best economy in distribution. Natural tendencies in no 
other industry make so much for consolidation of owner- 
ship, control and management. Eleven holding companies 
now control about half the business. One has properties in 
21 states and Mexico. Another operates in 19 states and a 
third in 16 states. The total capitalization of enterprises 
controlled by one holding company is $1,384,000,000, near- 
ly 15 per cent of that of all. 

Only about five per cent of the electrical energy now 
generated for sale is transported across state lines. But 
expansion of big holding companies, with the interconnect- 
ing of plants often in many states, is giving the business 
more and more an interstate character. Many states regu- 
late the power industry as a public utility. But the courts 
have held that state agencies cannot regulate that which is 
of an interstate nature. There is no Federal regulation, 
except in the matter of water power sites that are within 
Federal Government jurisdiction, 

There is arising a demand for interstate power opera- 
tions to be brought within Federal Government regulation 
in the manner that railroads are regulated now. And there 


_is a demand, as of old, for government ownership and op- 


eration of power enterprises. This has had much to do with 
keeping Congress from making some permanent disposal of 
the Muscle Shoals development by the Government. Deep 
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seated jealousies and rivalries, aroused by the expansion of 
power as an industry, was one of the causes that brought 
about, anent the Boulder Dam controversy, the stalemate 
situation that caused the United States Senate to cease to 
‘be a deliberative body during the last few days of the re- 
eent Congressional session. 

The power situation portends politically a repetition of 
the demagogy, groping, false moving and baiting on the 
part of theorists and politicians that attended the evolu- 
tion of other giant industries which lend themselves to po- 
litical meddling. 

While these may retard and confuse, they will not pre- 
vent the continuance of great developments in the realm of 
inanimate power. It is estimated that the producing pos- 
sibilities of developed power in this country is now equal 
to the work of thirty slaves on behalf of every man, wom- 
an and child in the land. It is to power that is most due 
the present remarkable social and industrial situation in 
this country. Not only has the use of inanimate power. in- 
ereased Enormously but the yield from each unit also has 
grown through the expansion of labor saving machinery. 
‘Census figures show that increases in wages and in earn- 
ings have run along with growing use of power and of 
Jabor saving machinery. The kilowatt is taking the place 
of muscle. The turning of coal and water flow into elec- 
trieal energy, whieh can be transported cheaply by wire 
over long distances, tends to equalize industrial advantages 
as between communities and sections. 

While the rate of development has been biggest recently 
in this country, all the world is affected by the current 
fever for cheap power. The fever rages high in Europe, 
particularly in Scandinavia, Switzerland and Italy where 
there is mueh water power and little or no coal. 


Congress Changes a Word. 





In supplanting the word “emergency” with the word 
“merchant,” Congress at the last session virtually adopted 
& principle that comparatively few people in this land of 
individual initiative approve. It is the principle of govern- 
ment ownership and operation of a branch of private busi- 
mess—and one that no government, no matter how social- 
istic, ever before thought it safe to take over permanently. 

The name of the Emergency Fleet Corporation was 
ehanged to Merchant Fleet Corporation, as notice to the 
world that the Federal Government is in the shipping busi- 
ness to stay. The corporation is the Shipping Board in its 
function of ship operator. The change was made because 
it was claimed that shippers hesitate to use Shipping Board 
vessels on account of the belief that they are to be operated 
only temporarily and that this belief was accentuated by 
the word “Emergency” in the formal name of the fleet cor- 
poration. 

Just how the mere change of a word can overcome that 
belief, which, if it exists, grows out of policies repeatedly 
proclaimed by the Government, is not made'clear. In fact 
the reason given was only a pretense. What it means, as 
will be contended hereafter, is the adoption of a permanent 
policy of Government ownership and operation of mer- 
chant vessels. 

This deduction is supported by resolutions introduced 
and speeches made by men who have been leaders in Con- 
gress on the subject of shipping. One of each came from 
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Senator Jones of Washington, chairman of the Senate 
committee on commerce, and author of the present mer- 
chant marine act. Others were put forth by Senator 
Fletcher, ranking Democrat on that committee. Still oth. 
ers came from House leaders of like situations as to the 
shipping problem. All are for a definite program of per- 
manency, including the construction of new as well as the 
operation of old ships. These leaders heretofore have pre- 
tended to be opposed to anything like a permanent policy 
of Government ownershjp and operation of the merchant 
marine, 

It is needless to review the enormous expense and sub- 
stantial futility of the temporary program of government 
ownership and operation that grew out of the war. There 
has been spent to date money enough to have paid the 
country’s entire shipping bill for a quarter of a century 
or longer. Yet the merchant marine has receded and still 
is recedifig. There is nothing in the record to indicate that 
permanent adoption of past policies will yield anything ex- 
cept further enormous waste at the cost of the taxpayers. 
Here and there a port may be helped. Now and then a 
section may be aided in getting its goods transported 
abroad. Hundreds of millions of dollars will be distrib- 
uted as political pork. 

It is a reflection on the business element in America 
that the solution of the merchant marine problem is as far 
away now as it ever has been. And it is because this vital- 
ly interested element has refused almost absolutely to take 
any interest in the subject. By devoting to it for a period 
of six months one half as much interest as they give to 
golf, American business men could bring about a workable 
solution of one of the biggest, albeit most entrancing, prob- 
lems having to do with the country’s future. 


Hobbling Trade. 


Whatever one may think about the principle of tariff 
protection, no one can logically look with favor on petty 
obstacles in the way of free and easy trade when there is 
nothing to protect. A traveler who returned recently from 
a trip through eleven European countries says that the 
phenomena which impressed him as the most singular are 
the ways border-lines are treated as walls. iivery little 
country seems to be operating on the notion that it can 
make itself strong and prosperous by rendering it difficult 
for the things it needs and must have from abroad to get 
into its territory. Adjoining countries make it equally dif- 
ficult for the things which must be exported to get out. 

International bankers put forth a joint protest recently 
against the multiplying of trade barriers which only hob- 
ble commerce between nations. These are not always in 
the form of tariffs on imports or exports. Many of the 
most annoying are of the nature of regulations and such 
things as port fees. These bankers, who should know, de- 
clare that foolish bothers and restraints have been retard- 
ing, more than all else, the full restoration of world trade. 

Without involving the essential question of protection 
or free trade, it might be well for the business interests of 
the world to get behind a movement for removing every 
unnecessary obstacle in the way of easy trading between 
all the peoples of the world. Trade between nations is not 


an evil. 






























































A New Type of Clothing for Cards. 


A recent article by Professor Rimette of the Roubaix 
(France) Technical School describes a new type of card 
clothing and some tests made therewith, which it is believed 
will be read with interest by mill men in the United States 
as indicative of practices abroad. 

For some years past great ingenuity has been displayed 
in devising automatic machinery for stripping or fettling 
earding engines, and it must be acknowledged that some of 
these processes give quite satisfactory results. But there 
is a better solution of the question, and that is the com- 
plete suppression of fettling or stripping. This problem 
was solved some two years ago by Messrs. Platt Freres, of 
Roubaix, says Professor Rimette, since which time the in- 
vention has proved its merits by numervus and conclusive 
experiments. The system consists in the use of a new kind 
of card clothing made with rigid needle points on a thin 
strip, about 1/32-inch, after the style of the serrated wire 
used on the lickers-in of worsted cards and the licker-in 
rollers of cotton ecards. But instead of being saw-shaped 
teeth, the pins are much finer, and their number may be as 
dense as the wire points of ordinary eard clothing. These 


Fig. 1. 

pins are straight—that is, without a knee—and are placed 
at the angle indicated in Fig. 1. This diagram is enlarged 
about five times. Actually, the new wire clothing has fif- 
teen points or teeth per lineal inch. Another view is shown 
at Fig. 2. 

The combined characteristies—that is, rigidity and ab- 
sence of hook—appear to be the cause of the special prop- 


H i i i 


Fig. 2. 

erties. The first trials were made on worsted cards. In 
the beginning all the organs of the card were covered with 
the new clothing. Later, experiments demonstrated that 
it sufficed to use it on the workers and doffers, the swifts 
remaining clothed with ordinary clothing. Latterly the 
wire clothing has been tried on cotton cards, the doffers 
only being covered. 

The results, continues Professor Rimette, are nothing 
less than extraordinary. Not only the cylinder keeps clean, 
but its clothing remains much longer in working order and 
does not require grinding so frequently. A cotton card 
which had worked in this manner for a period of four 
weeks was stopped in order to examine the state of the 
cylinder. On cleaning the latter, a fine black dust only 
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was removed without any cotton fibers. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out the advantages of- 
fered by such a system as regards production and regu- 
larity of sliver. This is easily understood. On the other 
hand, it may be useful to answer here a question which is 
often raised. If the short fibers and impurities with which 
they are mixed do not remain on the cylinder, will they not 
be found in the sliver, and thence in the yarn? On the 
one hand, the fettlings represent only 0.5 per cent of the 
production of the card, and on the other, they contain a 


Fig. 3. 


large proportion of good fibers, more, for instance, than 
the waste from the flats. The objection, therefore, in the 
opinion of Professor Rimette, does not stand. 

The makers claim that the reason why the clothing does 
not fill up is because the pins are made without hook or 
knee, unlike the old type of clothing set in fabric or leather 
foundation, which in working, they say, immediately fills 
up to the bend and then gradually up to the point. The 
teeth of the clothing being straight from the base, and 
made with needle-shaped points, the fibers under operation 
are not withheld, but are easily cleared with the doffing 
comb. 

Professor Rimette thinks that something should be add- 
ed to the foregoing explanation, namely, the rigidity of 
the clothing, which, in his opinion, is the main cause of 
the superior grasping power of the card, It appears to 
him that this property could easily be demonstrated, and 
that if correct, the speed of the doffer and production of 
the card can be increased. The question remains open, but 
there is no doubt that the discovery described is of great 
value not only from the practical point of view, but also 
as a lesson in the still obscure theory of carding. 

Since this expression by Professor Rimette was writ- 
ten, progress has been made in the manufacture of this 
rigid metallic clothing. The points of this clothing are of 
hardened steel and set at about 500 points per square inch 
in most cases, which is suitable for the majority of the 
various qualities of cotton. It does not fill up with waste 
and does. not want fettling, the seeds are brushed out with 
a burnishing brush every two or three months, according 
to the cleanliness of the cotton. For clean cotton no clean- 
ing is necessary, it is claimed. The points, in working, 
become sharper. As they are never filled up with fettlings, 
the fibers slip down these points and this continuous pol- 
ishing keeps them sharp, say the makers. This is the rea- 
son they need no grinding. 

This metallic clothing is trued up once before leaving 
the hands of the fitters, the manufacturers advise, but if 
for any reason it is found necessary to true it up again, 
this can be done very lightly with a traveling grinding 
wheel exactly as is done with ordinary clothing. They 
further state that after four years of continuous work, day 
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and night, in a worsted combing mill, the points, instead 
of rounding off at the tips as happens with ordinary cloth- 
ing, have become polished finer and sharper, and wear 
under the tip to nearly the bottom of the base, leaving the 
extreme tips intact, as shown at x in Fig, 3. 

In several cotton mills in the North of France, it is 
pointed out, doffer clothing having worked for three years, 
double shift, which represents six years of continuous work, 
has never been ground after setting off. 

An ordinary flexible clothing is generally set at 5/1000 
inch and more, because the foreman, in setting his card, 
slips the gauge between the rollers, when empty or clean, 
but as soon as the card works, the needles are drawn or 
pulled by the fibers and this lifts up the teeth and brings 
the carding points nearer together. The accompanying 
sketch, Fig. 4, shows this theory as explained by Messrs. 
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Platt Freres. It will be seen ‘that if the needle in working, 
turns around the center O, its point, a, will be at its maxi- 
mum height, but the thickness and rigidity of the cloth 
opposes this movement, and if it is around the center C, 
that is on the surface of the cloth that the needle will os- 
-cillate. This movement will be equal, for a well-made 
clothing, to 5/1000 inch, but generally very much more hook 
is given at b, and in this case the fault is greater. It will 
be seen that the points of a clothing are forced to become 
nearer and most probably to meet. 

If a carding engine is suddenly stopped, it will be seen, 
they claim, if carefully examined with a magnifying glass, 
that 60 per cent of the points have hooked cotton, which 
appears to prove that it is only the points which are pulled 
up that are working. The points that don’t work, that is 
40 per cent, are seen in bare spots of about 144 inch and 
distributed over the surface of the cylinder. As the teeth 
of the new type clothing are rigid they will not work into 
one another, it is stated, and all the points will be in full 
working order. One cotton mill is said to have 100 doffers 
set at 3/1000 inch. 

While most of the foregoing description has been de- 
voted to doffers, the makers claim that it applies also to 
the other card parts. In other words this clothing may be 
used on the whole card. 

This clothing and its application to carding engines is 
patented in the United States and all important countries. 


Twist Variation Tests and Tensile Strength Tests 
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as Made for The Arkwrights, Inc. 


The research committee of The Arkwrights, Inc., has 
approved two further tests of applicants. Test Number 
Five, prepared and submitted by Stanley A. Black, night 
superintendent, Mill No. 3, The Laneaster Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C., was a comparative test to determine the 
percentage variation in turns per inch in plied yarns made 
on tape and band driven twister spindles. Test Number 
Six was prepared and submitted by Richard W. Arrington, 
superintendent, Union Bleachery, Greenville, S. C., and 
covered the subject, “Determination of gain or loss in 
tensile strength of cotton piece goods, due to various op- 
erations in a chlorine bleach.” 

These applicants have been admitted to membership in 
The Arkwrights, Ine. The first four members’ tests were 
published in the January number of Corron. Summaries 
of the tests made by Mr. Black and Mr. Arrington follow: 

SUMMARY OF TEST NUMBER FIVE 

Prepared and submitted by Stanley A. Black, Night Superin- 
tendent, Mill No. 3, The Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancaster, South 
Carolina. 

A comparative test to determine the percentage variation in 


turns per inch in plied yarns made on tape and band driven twist- 
er spindles. 

The object of this test was to determine the variation of twist 
in different bobbins from tape and band driven twister spindles. 

The method used in making this test was as follows: I took 
eight hundred bobbins, four hundred from tape driven spindles 
and four hundred from band driven spindles, then ten inches of 
yarn was taken from each of these bobbins and the turns per 
inch found with a ply yarn twist counter. 

The yarn used in making this test was 8’s warp yarn twisted 
into three ply. 

A summary of the data sheets from the two tests; one from 
four hundred bobbins from tape driven spindles, and one from four 
hundred bobbins from band driven spindles, were as follows: 

Tape Driven Spindles Band Driven Spindles 

330.1 23.2 
313. 3 
318.3 
322.3 
324.5 
314.8 
325.1 
32 22 6 
301.3 
298.4 


3,163.9 





RESULTS 


3,183.5 3,163.9 
- - 7.95 Average turns 7.91 Average turns 
400 400 
Tape Driven Band Driven 
Spindles a 

Average turns per inch 7.95 
Highest turns per inch _- = 9.00 9. ts 
Saperect tare’ $60 BiG a2... onc 7.00 6.20 
Turns variation ~~ ~~ : aS SC oe 
Percentage variation .................. 25.1% 37.9% 
Percentage difference in “— and band driven spindles 12.8%. 


REMARKS 

The foregoing observations were made over a period of several 
weeks and the tests were made in parallel. That is, an equal 
number of bobbins from both types of spindles were tested during 
the same day. 

From the results thus obtained we have a variation of 2 turns 
or 25.1% with the tape driven spindles, and a variation of 3 
turns or 37.9% with the band driven spindles. 

Therefore we find 12.8% turns variation more with band driv- 
en spindles than with tape driven spindles. 

The above test is submitted as the findings from this applicant. 
The results are not intended to be conclusive, as we expect to 
compile numerous similar tests from others in different sections 
and under different local conditions to arrive at a conclusive result 
before announcing a definite conclusion. 

Criticism and suggestions of the methods used in making this 
test will be welcomed by The Arkwrights. 

SUMMARY OF TEST NUMBER SIX. 

Prepared and submitted by R. W. Arrington, Superintendent, 
Union Bleachery, Greenville, 8. C. 

Determination of gain or loss in tensile strength of cotton 
piece goods due to various operations in a chlorine bleach. 

In making my determination I have taken five fabrics which I 
consider representative of a general line of cotton piece goods. 
Those five fabrics are the following: 

30” 2.31 Twill 

39” 96/64 3.10 Jean 

37” 100/60 4.10 Broadcloth 
36%” 72/80 4.70 Pajama Check 
8814” 64/60 5.35 Print Cloth 

In order to secure figures which I considered representative and 
to show a true comparison, I have taken on each fabric one piece 
each from six different bales. These pieces in each case have been 
marked and a sample taken from the same end of each piece after 
the different operations. All of these samples were dried up after 
each operation and held until the entire number was available for 

testing. I feel by doing this that the test on each one was as 
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nearly the same as could be obtained. Each sample was broken 
five times both veep and filling ways, therefore, each figure shown 
in the attached tables represents an average of thirty breaks; this 
being, of course, five breaks each on six different samples. The 
processes used in the bleaching were those common to a regular 
chlorine bleach and were as follows: J 

Grey Sour and Wash 

Kier Boil and Wash 

A 83 per cent solution of caustic soda was used and the goods 

boiled for 12 hours in a pump and heater kier with ten pounds 
pressure. 

Chlorine Bleach and Wash 

White Sour and Wash and Water Mangle 

Starch and Dry 

Calender 


Following will be found the determination concerning each 


fabric: 
80” 2.31 TWILL 
% Lossin % Loss in 
Warp Filling 
Breaking Strength From From 
War Filling Grey Grey 
Grey Sample ~._.__-_--.. 189. 85.7 alae wes 
Grey Sour and Wash --_--- 129.4 82.5 7.36 3.74 
Kier Boil and Wash ~_--~- 119.4 92.7 14.52 8.18* 
Bleach and Wash __-__---. 107.8 84.8 22.85 1.05 
Sour and Water Mangle__. 121. 78.9 12.90 7.93 
Starch and Dry —_-------- 118.7 77.7 15.05 9.34 
CORE iin 114.8 72.7 17.85 15.18 
*Gain 


39” 96/64 3.10 JEAN 
% Lossin % Loss in 


Warp Filling 

Breaking Strength From From 

Warp Filling Grey Grey 

Geew Damas ....nanswoseue 97.50 35.7 ideal saiiahe 
Singe, Diastafor and Wash 98.13 34.3 .65* 3.92 
Grey Sour and Wash-_--_-.. 94.9 33.6 2.67 5.88 

Kier Boil and Wash_-_--~-~- 101.4 89.97 4.0* 11.93* 
Bleach and Wash ~-----~- 74.6 34.48 23.5 3.42 
Sour and Mangle ~--_---- 84.0 33.06 13.85 7.4 
Starch and Dry ~--------- 87.94 81.8 9.82 10.91 
EN OSE Tike 89.4 31.3 8.32 12.32 

*Gain 


87” 100/60 4.10 BROADCLOTH 





MERCERIZED 
% Lossin % Loss in 
Warp Filling 
Breaking Strength From From 
ar Filling Grey Grey 
Grey Sample ~.--....---- 66. 27.9 hails 8 
Singe, Diastafor and Wash 62.7 27.5 6.27 1.43 
Grey Sour and Wash ----~- 64.2 26.8 4.04 3.94 
Kier Boil and Wash -- 66.4 28.8 -74 3.23* 
Mercerize and Wash -..-.-- 64.5 25.8 3.59 7.53 
Bleach, Sour and Mangle.. 63.9 25.3 4.49 9.33 
Starch and Dry --------- 62.9 18.4 5.98 34.05 
oS ES a Ee 56.6 18.1 15.40 35.10 
*Gain 
38%” 64/60 5.35 PRINT CLOTH 
% Lossin % Loss in 
Warp Filling 
Breaking Strength From From 
Warp Filling Grey Grey 
Grey ample... .secs-o> 45. 31.5 onions skeies 
Singe, Diastafor and Wash 89.7 29.6 11.95 6.03 
Grey Sour and Wash ----- 31.07 19.8 81.0 88.4 
Kier Boil and Wash _-_---~ 46.87 30.8 2.82* 3.223 
Bleach Sour and Mangle.. 38.8 26.1 13.96 17.7 
Starch and Dry -...-.-.. 46.9 28.0 4.00* 11.1 
ROR ESSE ER rita AS) AER 43.53 28.07 8.44 10.9 
*Gain 


36%” 72/80 4.70 PAJAMA CHECK 
% Lossin % Loss in 


Warp Filling 

Breaking Strength From From 

—— Filling Grey Grey 

i, EEN 44.07 85.4 gts tae 

Singe Diastafor and Wash 48,3 33.9 9.6* 4.24 

Grey Sour and Wash ----~- 3.17 32.57 2.02 8.00 

Kier Boil and Wash --_--- 50.0 34.6 13.46* 2.26 

Bleach Sour and Mangle.. 38.0 21.7 13.75 38.70 

Starch and Dry -~--~.~-~-- 50.4 29.1 14.35* 17.80 

NR BIER NTS 46.2 82.5 4.83* 8.20 

*Gain 

CONCLUSION 


A loss in tensile strength of 10 per cent due to bleaching is 
usually considered not to excessive. A study of the foregoing 
figures shows a very wide variation both upward and downward 
from 10 per cent. he figures on the various operations also show 
a wide variation in results. The only operation which showed 
anything like a consistent figure was the operation of kier boil- 
ing and washing, which showed in each case a consistent gain. 
This is to be expected with this operation. On other operations 
where normally one would expect a gain, such as the operation 
of starching, the figures show in several cases a loss. Also the 
operation of calendering showed usually a loss. Generally speak- 
ing the tensile strength due to the bleaching operations alone did 
not show an excessive loss. 

The above test is submitted as the findings from this applicant. 
The results are not intended to be conclusive, as we expect to 
compile numerous similar tests from others to arrive at a con- 
clusive result before announcing a definite conclusion. 

We welcome criticism and suggestions of the methods used in 
making this test. 


W. W. McLzop has become superintendent of the Oak- 
land Mills division of the Kendall Mills, Inc., Newberry, 
8. C. 
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American Textile Trade with China. 
BY B. Y. LEE. 


The importance of American textile trade in China has 
been marked only in recent years. The trade consists of 
cotton piece goods, raw cotton, as well as knitting, cotton 
spinning, and weaving machinery, textile mill supplies and 
lubricating oil, and the control and operation of textile 
mills. Since 1923 the Americans have begun to act as 
trustees for three large cotton mills. The trade of Ameri- 
ean cotton piece goods is the oldest item in the list and 
the following figures show the value in taels imported in 
recent years: 


1916 1,753,500 1921 2,961,586 
1917 441,160 1922 2,180,488 
1918 690,674 1923 384,817 
1919 2,116,235 1924 672,746 
1920 2,173,100 1925 1,310,756 


America ranks third in this trade in China, being next 
to Japan and Great Britain. Only comparatively fine 
grades of cotton piece goods have been imported from 
America, while the low grades have been either imported 
from Japan or supplied by domestic mills for the poorer 
classes among the people, for whom cheapness in an article 
is very often the first consideration. The width of the im- 
ported American cotton piece goods, usually of 32 inches, 
does not suit the taste of the people here while that of im- 
ported Japanese or British goods is usually of 24 inches 
or less. American exporters have not yet given as good 
credit facilities to the Chinese dealers as the British and 
Japanese merchants have done. 

The imports of American cotton into China varies ac- 
cording to its price. Most cotton mills in China only spin 
low counts of yarn, from 10’s to 16’s mostly, and would 
not use a large quantity of the long staple cotton unless 
its price is cheap or fine counts of the yarn are spun. 
The price of American low middling delivered ex wharf at 
Shanghai has been usually from 5 to 10 taels per picul 
higher than that of local cotton. In this season as it is 
reported about three quarters of a million bales of Ameri- 
can cotton would be imported because its price is only 
from 2 to 5 taels per picul higher than that of Tunchow 
grade. The following figures show the amount of American 
cotton in piculs imported into China during the past years: 


1913 134,735 1920 678,297 
1914 126,488 1921 516,676 
1915 364,390 1922 155,319 
1916 407,644 1923 150,500 
1917 300,128 1924 146,810 
1918 190,110 1925 235,000 
1919 239,000 


The import of American textile machinery constitutes # 
large percentage of the American textile trade in China. 
The first automatic seamless knitting machines were intro- 
duced into Hong Kong in 1900 by the “Banner” company, 
an American machinery manufacturer, who employed a 
Chinese returned student to act as its agent. At present 
Hong Kong including Canton has in operation about 1,000 
automatic machines and Shanghai including its neighbor- 
hood has about 900 American knitting machines. The 
makes are Scott & Williams, the “Banner” and the “Brin- 
ton” and they are represented by Andersen, Meyer & Com- 
pany, the Elebrook Inj, and the Wha Chung Trading Com- 
pany. It is often said the knitting factory in China is 
purely an American institution because practically all ma- 
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chinery and methods of management of these factories 
were introduced from America. 

The American spindles were first introduced into China 
in 1918. The Hou Sung Cotton Mill, in Shanghai, and the 
Wha Shing Mill in Tientsin, ordered their machinery 
through Andersen, Meyer & Company in 1917 and began 
operation in 1918. Since then about one million and a 
quarter of American spindles are in operation in China 
including about 100,000 in the Japanese owned mills. The 
machinery makers are Saco-Lowell, Whitin, and the Mason 
shops and they are represented in China by Andersen, 
Meyer & Co., the Elebrook Inj, and the Wha Chung Trad- 
ing Company. The following figures show the value in 
taels of American textile machinery imported into China 
in recent years: 


1922 6,087,336 taels 
1923 890,816 
1924 605,068 


During the past few years the cotton mill industry has 
been dull and the import of the textile machinery has tem- 
porarily declined. About 5,000 power looms out of 23,000 
in operation have been imported from America. 

The imports of cotton mill supplies, on the average, a 
year amounts to about one million dollars. More than 50 
per cent of the imported lubricating oil for cotton mill 
use also comes from America. Three American firms, the 
Standard Oil Company, the Vacuum Oil Company and 
the Texas Company share the business. The tael value of 
the lubricating oil imported into China in recent years is 
as follows: 


1922 2,090,415 
1923 2,387,261 
1924 2,649,764 
1925 1,509,591 


American participation in the operation of textile mills 
in China is divided into two kinds. The Elebrook Company 
has lately become interested in the carpet factory and An- 
dersen, Meyer & Company is interested in the cotton mill, 
each acting as trustees. The following are a list of fac- 
tories of the Elebrook Company: 

Invested 


Location. capital 
Tientsin, Elebrook Carpet factories, No: 1, 2, 3 $1,000,000 


Shanghai, Elebrook Carpet factory No. 1...... 300,000 
Tientsin, Elebrook Spinning Mill ............. 500,000 
No. of Operatives Years Established 
1,000 1922, 1923 and 1924 
300 1924 (reorganized) 
100 1924 


The product of these factories is only for export, es: 
pecially to America, The Elebrook Spinning Mill only 
spins woolen yarn to supply these carpet factories. 

Andersen, Meyer & Company now act as trustees for 
the following Chinese cotton mills: 


No. of No. of 
Name and Location spindles looms Capital 
Paocheng No. 3, Tientsin. 50,000 200 $3,000,000 
Yu Foong, Chengchow, 
EI AS Ree 51,480 200 2,000,000 
Chin Shing, Kiukiang, 
ee Re rere 15,360 300 1,000,000 


The above mentioned mills had ordered their machin- 
ery when the cotton mill industry was at the zenith of its 
prosperity and when the foreign exchanges rates in terms 
of the silver dollar were favorable. Unfortunately the de- 
pressed yarn market came too early and this caused these 
mills to fall into a difficult position. Part of the payment 
due to Andersen, Meyer & Company on the machinery pur- 
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chased has not yet been fully met and the latter temporari- 
ly act as trustees for these mills and will eventually give 
them back to the owners when the debts are fully paid. 


What the Southern Mills are Doing. 


An announcement from Georgia of general interest was 
that the American Textile Company, now operating a 32,- 
000-spindle, 800-loom plant at Ateo, near Cartersville, Ga., 
would immediately begin work on a 17,000-spindle, 500- 
loom addition, The new building will be four stories, 125x 
250 feet. In addition, approximately 100 houses will be 
added to the village and a new opener building and several 
warehouse sections built. The additional productive equip- 
ment will be utilized to expand the company’s present pro- 
duction of drills, sheetings, osnaburgs, ete. Approximately 
$1,000,000 will be expended in the development. Robert & 
Company, Inc., Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers. 

Bibb Manufacturing Company, Macon, Ga., have let 
contract for an addition to Mill No. 1, in East Macon. It 
will be 200x18 feet, and will constitute an enlargement of 
one of the main buildings to permit the re-arrangement of 
machinery, it is announced, 

“Fitzgerald Cotton Mills, Fitzgerald, Ga., will double 
the capacity of the plant, according to announcement by 
R. T. Fish, of Hunter Manufacturing & Commission Co., 





A Corner of the Mill Village, Martha Mills, Thomaston, Ga., 
Showing Fire-Resisting Roofs. 


vice-president of the mill, who recently visited Fitzgerald. 
The mill now contains approximately 11,000 spindles and 
200 looms. 

Seaboard Silk Mills, Elberton, Ga., manufacturers of 
broad silks, recently started operations with an equipment 
of 216 looms. The main building is two stories, 70x370 
feet. Robert & Company were the engineers for the con- 
struction work. 

Trio Manufacturing Company, Forsyth, Ga., have made 
an addition to the plant which will increase the production. 

An addition to cost $14,000 will be made to the textile 
mill of the U. 8S. Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., it is under- 
stood from a report. 

Aldora Mills, Barnesville, Ga., have added 36 new 
eards and nine roving frames to replace old machinery. 

Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, Ga., are installing the 
Cocker double type ball warpers. 

Chicopee Manufacturing Co., which have a plant under 
construction at Gainesville, Ga., are experimenting in the 
raising of long staple cotton in the Hall County section of 
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Georgia. The company has purchased the seed, equip- 
ment and fertilizer, which will be furnished to four farm- 
ers. Each farmer will set aside a 40-acre tract for the 
purpose of raising the cotton, keeping account of all ex- 
penses and paying back the seed. The cotton will be the 
Acala long staple. 

The M.L.O.E. Club, composed of the superintendents 
and overseers of the Monarch and Ottaray plants of the 
Monarch Mills, and the Excelsior Mills, at Union, S. C., and 
the Lockhart plant of the Monarch Mills, at Lockhart, S. 
C., held its annual meeting at the Monarch mill community 
building Friday night, March 11. C. W. Cain, of Excelsior 
Mills, president of the Club, presided. John 8. Lockman, 
of the Lockhart Mills, is secretary-treasurer. The second 
hands of the mills were special guests of the superintend- 
ents and overseers, and the local ministers also were in- 
vited guests. A wholesome meal was served, after which 
Mr. Cain, T. M. MeNeell, John S. Lockman, and others, 
made brief talks. 

It is announced that $20,000,000 will be spent in a 
hydro-electric development on the Saluda River, ten miles 
east of Columbia, S. C. This will develop 200,000 horse- 
power, it is understood, and will be the second largest 
hydro-electric plant in America. It will be constructed by 
the Lexington Water Power Company of Columbia, S. C., 
backed by the W. S. Barstow Company of New York City. 

Fairmont Manufacturing Company, Fairmont, 8. C., 
has been purchased by the Union-Buffalo Mills Co., of 
Union, 8. C., it is announced by H. B. Jennings, vice- 
president of the purchasing company. The financial consid- 
eration was more than $300,000. No change in policy or 
operation is, planned. The Fairmont plant contains 12,600 
spindles and 328 looms, manufacturing print cloths. 

Ware Shoals Manufacturing Co., Ware Shoals, S. C., 
are considering the construction of a 30,000 spindle mill, 
to cost approximately $1,000,000, according to report. It 
is understood that the manufacture of handkerchief goods 
is under consideration. 

It is announced that 200 looms will be removed from 
the Pelzer (S. C.) plant of New England Southern Mills 
to the Tucapau (S. C.) plant; wider looms being used to 
replace the ones removed at Pelzer. 

Greenwood Cotton Mills, Greenwood, 8. C., have let 
contract for an addition 75x50 feet, two-story, in which 
5,000 additional spindles will be installed, and the present 
machinery also will be re-arranged. Also, an engine room 
will be built. J. E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, 8. C., 
are the engineers. 

An extension to permit the re-arrangement of machin- 
ery is being constructed by the Manetta Mills, Lando, 8. C. 

A new community building is practically finished in 
the village of the Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, 8. C., 
where considerable work in the way of sewerage system 
installation is going forward. 

It is understood that the Alma Mill, Gaffney, S. C., 
will install 5,000 additional spindles to balance up the 
equipment. 

Fort Mill Manufacturing Co., Fort Mill, S. C., has 
placed a large electric sign, reading “Fort Mill Wide Sheet- 
ing” on the roof of the No. 2 Mill. The sign is visible 
to passing trains on the Southern Railway, and also to 
motorists on the highway. The sign is 80 feet long and 414 


feet high. 
Twenty additional looms for the manufacture of damask 
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are being installed at the Marsh Cotton Mills, Salisbury, 
N. C. 

The cotton mill of Morgan & Hamilton Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., will be equipped with eight new ecards, and 
new picking, drawing and roving frame machinery. All 
looms have been replaced with new equipment. 

Elmira Cotton Mills, Burlington, N. C., were bid in by 
W. T. Cheatham, a member of the E. C. Holt- firm of cot- 
ton brokers, for a price of $130,000. 

Theis Dyeing & Processing Co., Belmont, N. C., has been 
organized for commercial dyeing and processing of cotton 
and rayon yarns. It will have a weekly capacity of 100,- 
000 pounds. A. C. Lineberger and B. E. Geer are in- 
terested. The Theis process of dyeing, developed in Ger- 
many, will be used. George W. Steiger, the American 
representative, is a director in the new company. 

Ronda Cotton Mills, Ronda, N. C., have been taken 
over by a new company known as the Wilco Mills. T. W. 
Chureh, J. L. Poplin, R. L. Hickerson and others, of 
Ronda, are the owners. 

Dover Mills Co., Shelby, N. C., will erect 24 new resi- 
dences for employees. 

Arista Mills Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., are building 
35 mew houses in the village. 

Fifty looms are being added to the Alexander Manufac- 
turing Company, Forest City, N. C. 

A dyehouse is to be added to the Golden Belt Manu- 
facturing Company, Durham, N. C. 

Collins & Aikman Co., 25 Madison Ave., New York City, 
are understood to have taken over the Mills of A. T. Baker 
& Co., Roxboro, N. C., and will manufacture velours, it 
is understood. 

A 10,000-spindle yarn mil] will be erected at Andalusia, 
Ala., by Moore & O’Neal, purchasers of the equipment of 
the Park Cotton Mills, of LaGrange. A one-story, stand- 
ard mill construction building, will be erected. E. 8. Kille- 
brew, of Albany, Ga., is the engineer. 

American Net & Twine Co., Blue Mountain, near An- 
niston, Ala., will erect a two-story addition, with 15,000 
square feet of floor space, to the No. 2 mill; and an addi- 
tion with 6,500 square feet to No. 1 mill. No plans are 
included for enlarging the village. 

It is understood that the Russell Mfg. Company, which 
recently put in 300 looms on pajama checks, will also man- 
ufacture shirtings, and have purchased 650 additional 
looms for this purpose. 

Dixie Mercerizing Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., will 
install equipment for dyeing warps with vat colors under 
the Scotch system. The machinery is being furnished by 
the Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Roundtree Cotton Mills, Magnolia, Miss., have resumed 
operations, after three years of idleness. The J. A. Round- 
tree interests recently acquired the property from the for- 
mer owners and placed it in condition for operation. 


New England Mill Situation. 


Improvement has continued in the New England cotton 
mill situation. Other textiles are not doing so well, nota- 
bly the woolens and silks. The most striking improvement 
eported is in the finishing industry where leading plants 
are now being operated to capacity on printed and bleach- 
ed goods and on some of the dyed fabrics. The rush of 
business in the past five or six weeks has been quite extraor- 
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dinary and it now bids fair to continue into May as the 
depletion of retail and wholesale stocks of fine cottons was 
undoubtedly greater than was commonly believed to be 


the case. 

The greatest measure of gain has been made in the 
combed yarn end of the industry. New Bedford mills are 
running to eapacity save those that are closed because of 
the change in the character of yarns and fabrics wanted 
by the automobile trades. The revived demand has been 
more comprehensive than anything seen in a long time, 
shirtings, voiles, pongees, and other staples being wanted, 
at the same time that there is a very active demand for 
dimities, silk and cottons, rayon mixtures and strictly sea- 
sonable specialties. Lawns, batistes, and some other plain 
goods have sold well and broadcloths have been in full de- 
mand, 

The activity in rayon mixed lines is the greatest on ree- 
ord to date. Rayons have been advanced from the low 
point and rayon goods of some sorts are commanding most 
unusual premiums for spot deliveries. The plain rayons, 
wanted iargely for printing and underwear purposes, com- 
mand a premium as great as 4c a yard over goods avail- 
able for deliveries beginning in May. Many of the silk 
and cotton goods have become profitable for the first time 
in more than a year but spot goods are very scarce owing 
to the refusal of mills to accumulate cantons, tussahs, or 
erepes. Some mills are using rayon on more than half the 
goods they are making, chiefly as decorations. But many 
all rayon cloths are also being made. ag 

The gain that has been made in Fall River has not yet 
stimulated sufficient interest to induce stockholders in some 
mills to put in new money for additional equipment. Con- 
sequently the stock in process in the Chace mills is being 
run out, a treasurer who re-started the plant having re- 
signed after it was determined not to furnish the money 
asked for new machinery. One of the two Stafford mills 
is running in full and the Mechanies and Weetamoe mills 
have combined and will be operated by the same manage- 
ment. The Seaconnet mills that have been idle for a year 
or two have been sold by the city. of Fall River for taxes, 
and the buyers included a New York converter and a local 
dealer in machinery. A 72,000 spindle mill with more than 
half the looms automatic, will have been secured for less 
than $500,000 when all the expenses required in re-starting 
the plant on a sound basis have been met. 

Because of the overtime operations in many mills, it is 
estimated that Fall River is running to 75 per cent ca- 
pacity despite the many idle plants existing there. A few 
days ago the bondholders of the Ancona Company, 40,- 
000 spindles, decided to take over the property. It was 
modernly equipped at great cost a few years ago, more 
than $500,000 having been spent on new spininng, carding, 
and other machinery, including Crompton & Knowles and 
Draper looms. The original owner of the property, George 
D. Flynn, having died, his heirs declining to operate the 
plant and it was allowed to fall into the hands of creditors. 

In New Hampshire the Nashua mills are running to 
capacity, together with the large Jackson mill, a part of 
the plant. The Amoskeag Company is operating about 65 
per cent capacity in its cotton goods department, and in 
full in its worsted department of 1600 wide looms. No in- 
crease is to be made to the rayon plant built by this com- 
pany, it having been demonstrated just what may be done 
in the event that it seems wise later on to recast the whole 
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character of the output. 

This company has been linked with all sorts of rumors 
concerning combinations with large southern and other east- 
ern plants but they have no further foundation than the 
fact that the stock of the company has been active and 
has been selling at rising prices. 


The New Hampshire legislature refused to enact a 48- 
hour law and also refused to abolish the system of taxation 
in the State whereby stock in process and stock in hand are 
taxable in addition to the usual taxes on raw materials. 
After the matter was voted down, pressure was brought 
to bear on the legislators to reconsider to the extent of 
permitting the introduction of a bill looking toward exemp- 
tion from taxation for a given period, any plant of an in- 
dustrial character seeking to locate in the state. All through 
New Hampshire the electorate is aroused to the necessity 
of ceasing to bait mills and overtax them. Mayors in two 
cities, and voters in smal] villages holding town meetings 
have gone on record favoring close economy and a lessen- 
ing of mill taxation wherever possible. 


The same thing has been happening in Massachusetts 
and Maine manufacturing centers. There is no doubt that 
the people of New England are finally aroused to the 
folly of taxing mills unfairly, besides restricting their 
earning power by the adoption of welfare legislation far in 
advance of anything attempted elsewhere. 


In Lowell, Mass., permission has been given for a sale 
of the Hamilton property which has been in financial trou- 
ble for months. The sale of the Tremont and Suffolk to 
the men closely allied with the selling agency of Amory, 
Browne & Co., and the Nashua plant of New Hampshire, 
has been followed by a resumption of operations in some 
of the plants. Part of the purchase was sold to the Merri- 
mack Company. The Massachusetts mills, purchased by 
the Pepperell Company are running nearly full. 

The situation in Rhode Island has a difficult spot in 
the strike at the Manville-Jenckes mills in Woonsocket and 
Manville. After having failed to arrive at an agreement 
with workers whereby working and wage changes might be 
made to enable the company to compete with other con- 
cerns, one of the plants was shut down completely and 
may not be started again. A second was closed indefinitely, 
and a third is running partially, The United Textile 
Workers have entered into the controversy and a strike has 
been inaugurated, the curious feature being that it started 
after the mill had been closed. Reports that some of the 
plants will be moved South are in circulation. The com- 
pany already owns one southern plant that is doing well. 

The finishers in New England are exceptionally busy, 
the Sayles, Glenlyon, United States Finishing, Bradford, 
Cranston, Greenwich, and other works being run ove?time 
in several departments. Recently the finishers have begun 
to advance prices. They are now operating more machinery 
than at any time in three years. Connecticut mills are run- 
ning in full as a rule. The plant of the American Thread 
Co., at Willimantic, where a strike was in progress for 
months is now operating satisfactorily. 

In Maine, recently, the Mayor of Lewiston made it 
known publicly that he was opposed to the imposition of 
more taxes on cotton mills in that city and favored'an im- 
mediate reduction in municipal expenses and a revision of 
valuations. He pointed out that the Bates, Hill, Conti- 
nental and other plants in that city could not withstand 
competition if the city overtaxed the plants or permitted re- 
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rings of a similar spirit are reported at Biddeford, Me., 
where the Pepperell plants are located. 

It has not yet been decided what action will be taken 
by the stockholders of the Everett mills of Lawrence on the 
proposition to pay in $700,000 to restore the borrowing 
capacity of the company. 

There is no longer much doubt that the changed spirit 
of New England toward its mill properties will bring about 
a resuscitation if the present improved conditions last for 
a year or two. The current belief is that the cotton in- 
dustry will have a steady run of good business well into 
the summer and it will extend much longer if there is no 
marked change in the basic cotton price. While many men 
are attributing the great activity to many different causes, 
the more important factors in the cotton industry in this 
section say the measure of improvement can be traced to 
low priced cotton. Other causes have operated but none 
of them would have changed this year from the last sea- 
son, had cotton again come in at 20 cents, instead of as low 
as 12 cents a pound. 

At no time were New England manufacturers as a 
whole so despondent on price prospects for cotton for the 
current crop as many others closer to the cotton fields ap- 
peared to be. Results are showing that the very great 
domestic consumption, plus the already large export of 
cotton, will prevent any carryover that will seriously de- 
press cotton prices next fall, even if a large yield is har- 
vested. By “seriously depressed” they mean that cotton at 
15 cents a pound is not dear while cotton under 13 cents a 
pound in the next month would be about as cheap as it 
ought to be, if any of the downward changes occur at all, 
that are now so freely predicted. 

In this section there was of course some talk of “What 
shall we or can we do with all the cotton?” The events 
and figures prove that mills are using it up more rapidly 
than ever before in the history of the industry, not even 
excepting the one war year when over 7,000,000 bales went 
into use to provide heavy war goods. Foreign buyers re- 
gard cotton prices as low and attractive, and they hare 
been absorbing all they can finance. Should another year 
of medium priced raw material be ahead New England man- 
ufacturers believe they can say with confidence that the 
worst of their after war depression is behind them 


Cotton Comment. 
BY H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, March 16th, 1927. 

Notwithstanding the vetoing of the MeNary-Haugen 
farm relief bill, the cotton market scored a further ad- 
vance of about $4 per bale, due to the continuance of large 
exports from the United States, especially to Japan, India 
and Russia, to partly make up for the smaller East India 
and Chinese crops, which, all told, are estimated at about 
1,300,000 bales less than last season’s production. 

Of late, however, there has been a falling off in the 
demand for spots at Liverpool and in the South, in con- 
sequence of which there has been much realizing by longs, 
which resulted in a sharp decline, about all of the advance 
that took place during the last half of February having 
been lost, leaving the market today at about the same level 
of prices as prevailed one month ago. 


strictive measures to be applied to the companies, Stir- 
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Exports FROM THE Unitrep States, Excuusive or CANapa. 


Bales— Thisseason Last season 
Since last Friday ............ 222,000 131,000 
Since August Ist ............ 8,047,000 6,061,000 


Inasmuch as prospects are for the continuance of large 
exports from America, and since exports thus far this sea- 
son, exclusive of Canada, total slightly more than for the 
whole of last season—8,047,000 bales vs. 8,008,000, the sur- 
plus of last year’s big crop has been shipped to foreign 
countries, making it likely for stocks in the South at the 
close of next July to be little, if any, larger than they 
were at the close of last season. 

The rapidity with which this season’s enormous crop 
has been moved to market is noted in the fact that the 
amount marketed to March 11th was 16,064,000 bales 
against 14,116,000 to corresponding date last year. Because 
of indications for the continuance of a large export move- 
ment, it follows that the movement to market will remain 
comparatively heavy, which would reduce interior stocks all 
the more, 

The large American mill takings and the larger domes- 
tie consumption than last season is partly responsible also 
for the rapidity with which stocks of cotton are diminish- 
ing in the South. 

Worp’s SprnNer’s TaKINGs or AMERICAN CorTon, 

Avueust Ist to Marcu 11TH. 
Bales— This season Last season 


Northern mills and Canada ...... 1,727,000 2,093,000 
Southern spinners ............... 3,973,000 3,613,000 
Foreign spinners ..............+: 6,056,000 5,199,000 
WU OTEE QUUIOTS 6. o vis 5 80'o.s nine vivre 11,756,000 10,905,000 
Census Report. 
United States— Bales— This-season Last season 
Consumption, Feb., inc. linters..... 651,000 625,000 
Consumption, 7 months, ine. linters 4,480,000 4,214,000 
Mill stocks Feb. 28th ............ 1,933,000 1,833,000 
Stock in public storage Feb. 28.... 5,444,000 4,740,000 
Total stock in U. §. Feb, 28...... 7,377,000 6,573,000 
Active spindles during Feb. ...... 32,872,000 33,009,000 
Wor.p’s VisisLe SupPty. 
March 11th— Bales— This year Last year 
American cotton ...........6.05. 6,384,000 4,317,000 
PN sos ise paw gis es aru ad 1,625,000 1,777,000 
Bee NS ks Sv ces i Nad oe oa Se eeh os 8,009,000 6,054,000 


As to the outlook for the new crop, farm work is some- 
what backward in the Southwest, but is well advanced in 
the Southeast. There is a good season in the ground, par- 
ticularly in Texas, but sales of fertilizer to February 28th 
were about 35 per cent smaller than to the same date last 
year, and while there will likely be a good reduction in the 
acreage, the reduction, it is generally believed, will not be 
as great as it was thought it would be earlier in the year, 
the marked recovery in price from the season’s low level 
last December having altered this feature of the situation. 
Meanwhile the trade is anxiously awaiting the release next 
Monday, March 2lst, of the Census Bureau’s fina] returns 
covering ginnings for the whole of this season. It is gen- 
erally thought that returns will be somewhat smaller than 
the government’s December estimate for a yield of 18,618,- 
000 bales of 500 pounds gross weight. 


The Atlanta office of S K F Industries has removed 
dow display on Peachtree Street, are now being occupied. 
larger quarters, affording office space, store room, and win- 
dow display on eachtree Street, are now being occupied. 
Nils Miller is district sales representative. 
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While it is true that all electric mo- 
tors used in the Textile industry are de- 
signed to lubricate their wearing sur- 
faces automatically, too many of us are 
inclined to take their effective lubrica- 
tion for granted. 


Not that the necessity for lubrication 
isn’t appreciated by most operators— 
but often it is felt that this involves only 
- addition of “some oil,” now and 
then. 


This is a mistake; and in the Textile 
industry especially, where the electric 
motor is exposed to dust, dirt and cot- 
ton refuse, is a serious mistake. 


And, conditions being what they are, 
it is absolutely necessary (in securing 
efficient and economical operation) 
that attention be given to the construc- 
tion of the bearings involved, the types 
of lubricants best suited, and the ex- 
tent to which parts should be cleaned 
and fresh oils and greases applied. 


Abuse or neglect will be certain to re- 
sult in abnormal power consumption 


Oiling them Regularly 
is VOT enough! 


TEX ACO—‘“‘For Dependable and Economical Lubrication’? — TEX ACO 


and high production costs, and one of 
the surest ways to avoid trouble is to 
use lubricants which are best suited for 
the conditions prevailing. 


These lubricants, The Texas Com- 
pany is in position to offer you: 
TEXACO oils and greases which have 
been carefully prepared and tested—and 
proven to be uniformly dependable. 


In fact, TEXACO lubricants for elec- 
tric motors are used in many of the 
most efficiently operated textile mills in 
the country today—and throughout the 
world. 


We shall be glad, at all times, to 
answer any question relating to the use 
and most economical application of 
electric motor lubricants (or any other 
lubricants); and we would thank you 
to address inquiries to the address be- 
low. 


Our exceptional delivery facilities as- 
sure the prompt handling of any order, 
no matter how small or how large, any- 
where and everywhere. 


I TEXTILE vig 


TEXACO 


LUBRICANTS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Texaco Petroleum Products 





Dept. C4, 17 Battery Place, New York City 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Gorpon A. JoHNsTONE, for several years agent of the 
Winnsboro Mills, Winnsboro, 8. C., has resigned to become 
agent of the Manville-Jenckes Company, Gastonia, N. C. 
Prior to going to Winnsboro, Mr. Johnstone was agent of 
the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. He is an ex- 
president of the Southern Textile Association. 

J. W. Cortey has become manager of the California 
Cotton Mills Company’s plants in Selma and Uniontown, 
Ala., filling the position of E. E. Hendrix, who resigned 
to become treasurer of the Clarke Cotton Mills at Athens, 
Ga. 

F. C. Berrranp, overseer of spinning, Sunset Textile 
Mill, of California Cotton Mills Company, Selma, Ala., died 
recently. The association of operating executives of the 
company, of which W. R. Cook, superintendent, is chair- 
man, passed resolutions of regret and sympathy to the 
bereaved family. 

W. T. Joyce, general manager of the plants of the 
United States Finishing Company, recently resigned to be- 
come affiliated wtih 8. Slater & Sons, Ince. 

Leonarp 8. Lirriz, agent of the Lyman Division of 
Pacifie Mills, Lyman, ‘8S. C., has become associated with Jo- 
seph Bancroft & Sons Co., Wilmington, Del., as works man- 
ager in charge of production. Mr. Little has been con- 
nected with Pacific Mills for many years, assuming charge 
of the development at Lyman when it was started several 
years ago. 

Donatp 8. AsHBROOK, PH.D., who has been associated 
with the Bancroft company, will now devote his entire time 
to research work, following the decision of the company to 
separate the production and research activities. 

Jutian K. Morrison, vice-president in charge of mer- 
chandising of the Consolidated Textile Corporation, has 
been elected president of Brighton Mills, succeeding H. J. 
Haigh, who has resigned as president and treasurer. Leon- 
ard Goodwin, treasurer of the J. Spencer Turner Co., was 
elected treasurer of Brighton Mills. William L. Lyall was 
re-elected chairman of the board of directors. 

C. S. Link has been elected secretary and assistant 
treasurer of the Watts Mill, Laurens, 8. C, He has been 
conected with the mill for about eight years. 

L. C. Krusry, for a number of years connécted with 
the Henderson and Harriett Cotton Mills, Henderson, N. 
C., has resigned to become general manager of the Peck 
Cotton Mills, Warrenton, N. C. 

HeErBert Boorx has become southern agent for the Na- 
tional Oil Products Company, Inec., Harrison, N. J., with 
headquarters at 204 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 

F. L. THomason has been transferred to the Western 
North Carolina and Tennessee territory for the New York 
and New Jersey Lubricant Company, calling on the textile 
mills in that territory in connection with rendering service 
on “Non-Fluid” oils. 

R. C. Moors, of Charlotte, president of the Rhodehiss 
Manufacturing Company, is now also president of the Ice- 


NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 


- 


morlee Cotton Mills, at Monroe, N. C., succeeding A. J. 
Draper. 

R. E. NaumBure, president of the Ren Manufacturing 
Company, Winchester, Mass., was recently elected chairman 
of the Textile Survey Committee of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. H. W. V. Scott of Paterson, N. 
C., is secretary. Other members of the committee are J. A. 
Campbell, J. W. Cox, Jr., S. S. Paine, Prof. G. B. Haven, 
E. H. Marble, A. N. Sheldon, P. W. Bidwell, C. E. Davies, 
C. Rice, D. E. Douty and A. W. Thompson. 


J. J. Montacve has been appointed southern representa- 
tive of the Litchfield Shuttle Company, with headquarters 
at Charlotte, N. C. 

J. J. Hyper has become overseer of weaving at the 
Beaver Lois Mills, Douglasville, Ga. He was formerly at 
Columbus, Ga., and prior to that time was overseer of 
weaving at the Lanett Mill, West Point, Ga. 

H. E. Stewart, formerly secretary and treasurer of the 
Belton Yarn Mills at Belton, Texas, has resigned to take 
a position as secretary and treasurer of The Loom Reed and 
Harness Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

J. F. Cuaumers has become connected with the Glenn- 
Lowry plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Rock Hill S. 
C. He was formerly overseer of weaving at the Kershaw 
Cotton Mills, Kershaw, S. C. 

T. E. Stevenson has become overseer of carding at the 
New Canebrake Cotton Mills, Uniontown, Ala., sueceeding 
W. T. Combs, resigned. 

Davin Ropinson has become overseer of carding at 
the Pomona Mills, Greensboro, N. C. 

J. AtPRED LECHLER is southern sales representative of 
The Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio. He maintains 
headquarters at 519 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N. C. 
He will represent the company particularly in the textile 
field, handling their line of paints, varnishes, ete. Mr. 
Lechlerywas formerly general manager of the Valley Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga. 

James A. GorHAm recently accepted the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Irene Mills, Gaffney, S. C. 

E. A. Kiser has been promoted to superintendent at 
the Martel Mills, Asheville, N. C. 

Water C, Tayior has become sales agent for G. Rob- 
inson and A. J. Pfeiffer, with headquarters at 209 Kinney 
Building, Charlotte, N. C. The former concern imports 
French viscose yarns, and A. J. Pfeiffer handles thrown silk 
and combination yarns. Mr. Taylor formerly was with the 
Charlotte office of the Duplan Silk Corporation. 

A. O. Henry has been promoted to the position of as- 
sistant superintendent at the Banning Cotton Mills, Ban- 
ning, Ga. 

L. C. Laneurn has been promoted to overseer of card- 
ing in Mill No. 2, China Grove Cotton Mills, China Grove, 
N. C. 

B. R. Nance has become master mechanic at the Ex- 
position Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga. 
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500 YARDS A MINUTE 
Should a single thread break, down goes a 
Drop Wire and the Warper comes to a full stop 
in 2% seconds—without further breakage. 


This is part of an interesting story. 


We teN you increase production in 

your carding room or spinning room, 
you decrease the yarn cost per pound— 
but it is only when you increase pro- 
duction in your weave room that the 
output of your mill is increased. 


Use Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers 
and High Speed Warpers. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD, eo U. Ss. A. . 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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MOISTURE-RESISTANCE TEST 
Thespools were placed in front of a Bahnson 


Humidiger and drenched wisn moiseurefee = Another Mill Tests and A pproves 


Vulcanized Fibre Head Spools alone had 
not warped. While we do not recommend 


this test because no spool would ever be 
subjected to this amount of moisture in 
ordinary use, nevertheless, it shows what 
U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Spools have 


stood when put to the test. 

LARGE MILL recently conducted a series of tests to see which spool 
best resists the hard knocks of everyday use. Various makes of 
spools were subjected to every conceivable abuse that a spool might 

encounter in the mill. At the completion of the tests we received an order 
for 15,000 U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Warper Spools, conclusive proof of the 
fact that these rugged spools stand up under mill conditions. 

The superior moisture-resisting qualities of U S Vulcanized Fibre Head 
Spools are due to the special U S method of making the heads. The usual 
practice is to shave the surface of the fibre heads in a lathe to true the spool up. 
In making U S Vulcanized Fibre Head Spools, however, the heads are accu- 
rately die-cut from sheets of the best obtainable grade of vulcanized fibre, and 
perfectly centered by projecting tenons on both ends of the barrel. The 
original calendered surface of the fibre remains intact, a tough, glazed surface 
that resists moisture and abuse. Tests have proven that a half-ton pull won’t 
budge these heads; therefore, it is certain that they will not loosen under 
ordinary conditions. 


Consider the advantages of using spools with heads that will not come off, 
crack, or sliver, and are guaranteed to give long service and satisfaction. 
You want spools like these. 
Branch Office Why not order yours to-day ? 
; 8: - . 
Write, Phone, or Wire. 


Greenville, S. C. 


High Point, N. C. U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atlanta, Ga. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


PEITTER BOBBINS, SPOOLS,GAMD SHUTTLES 
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“T’m going to sue him! I’m going to sue him!” 

“Going to sue who, Jim?” 

“You know that rascal I bought that house from took 
the mantle-piece out of the front room the next day with- 
out saying a word to me about it.” 

“Well, you see Jim, you should know at least a few 
of the simple things about law and what goes with prop- 
erty when you purchase it. You have been in the mill 
so long Jim, and have never owned any property, there- 
fore I expect you have got many little surprises coming 
to you.” 

“Surprises, H—! I know when I buy something, and 
I am going to sue him.” 

“Just hold your horses, old man, and let’s talk it over 
before you put out some of your good dollars for noth- 
ing. 

“Tell me this: when the real estate man took the mantle 
piece out could you see where it had been fastened to the 
wall ?” 

“That’s just it, Old Timer. He told me that he had 
just had that mantle-piece sitting there on two little wood- 
en blocks just to make the house look nice and that it 
wasn’t fastened to the house at all—the skunk.” 

“Then he had a perfect right to take it out, Jim. The 
next house you buy you be sure to examine things more 
closely.” 

“You bet your life I will “Old Timer.” And you know 
just as I got there he was taking down all those shelves he 
had put up in the kitehen, but I told him I would knock 
his block off if he touched another one of them.” 

“You were right there, Jim; even if you rent the house 
to a man and he puts up more shelves, he cannot take them 
down when he leaves without your permission.” 

“And you know that head carpenter of his—well, con- 
found my hide if he didn’t haul off the wood they had 
stacked up in the back yard where they cut down trees to 
clear a place to build the house.” 

“He was right there again, Jim, but you see that tree 
there next to the garage that they have started to cut down, 
but did not finish the job? Well, that tree is yours, Jim, 
because it is still standing.” 

“Here comes that hyena of a head-carpenter now—” 

“Good morning, gentlemen !” 

“What in the devil do you want here this time?’ asked 
Jim. . 


“Oh, nothing much. I kept my horse here about four 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of the giving, 

In the hope of helping his brothers along, 

“Old-Timer” finds the sunshine of living 


Soe 











weeks while I was building this house for the real estate 


company and I thought I would take that manure to put 
on my garden.” 

“Well, you have taken about everything else, F suppose 
you can take that too.” 

“No he can’t, Jim! 
real estate, and no man can move manure even if he has 
been renting your place.” 

“Get out of here, you—* ?!x?x*.” 

“Come on, Jim, let the man go, and show me over your 
property.” You know this is the first time I have been 


Manure is considered the same as 


out here.” 

“Well, Old Timer, I am going to plant a row of willow 
trees right along here on the line—” 

“No, Jim, you can’t do that.” 

“What! Cant’ plant trees on my own property? Now 
I do believe you have gone nutty sure enough.” 

“Don’t you see that fine garden there, Jim?” 

“Sure I do. What of it?” 

“Well, if you plant willow trees right on the line, the 
roots are going to grow over into that garden and ruin it, 
then your good neighbor can have you up in court.” 

“Well confound! First thing you know you will have 
me afraid to spit on my own ground without asking a law- 
yer.” 

“Oh well, if you really want to be ugly to your neigh- 
bor you can build a high fence along the line if you want 
to, just so you stay on your own side, and you can build 
it out of old, ugly slabs if you want to, and you being on 
the east side it will shade his garden and ruin it; he ean- 
not do anything about it in court either.” 

“Never mind, Old Timer, I am not quite that mean yet, 
and besides I want to be friendly with my neighbors.” 

“Tf that is the case, Jim, you should not have built 
your garage quite so close to the line—you see you have 
only a small brick foundation, and when your neighbor 
goes to put in sewerage, if he digs a ditch for his pipe on 
that side close to the line, your foundation will give way 
and fall in the diteh 

“Yes, and I will make him pay for it too.” 

“No, Jim, you will find out that you can’t make him pay 
for it.” 

“Say, Old Timer, what will you give me for the prop- 
erty, anyway?” 

“Don’t get discouraged, Jim, I am only -trying to give 
you a few pointers on what is personal property and what 
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| Filters out 
in 10° to 15° 
SKYCO No-Glare AUN o$ heat yet 
NE of the greatest contributing factors to em- Uinenata, | admits 94% 
ployee inefficiency is the tiring heat and glare. py MM | of light. 


of the sun pouring in through unprotected glass. 
The glare means eye-strain and half-sick workers. 
The heat produces that dull, sagging fatigue that 
“plays hob” with a steady production schedule. 


SKYCO No-Glare—a Positive Preventive 
Some years ago chemical research perfected a true and eco- 
nomic cure for these evils—SK YCO No-Glare. No-Glare 
is a sky-blue liquid that is painted or sprayed on your win- 
dows or skylights. It filters the sunlight, absorbing the red 
rays that cause the heat and glare—and yet allows 94% of 
light to enter. You can even look at the sun through it. 

Surprisingly Economical 

No-Glare may be coated on windows either on inside or 
outside (rain won’t wash it off) and one application lasts 
throughout the sun glare season. The cost (less than 4¢ 
per sq. ft.) is so small when compared to expensive shades 
and blinds that it is almost_negligible. 

Used by textile mills all over the country. Sold by mill 
supply houses. Price $2.50 to $3.50 per gallon, according 
to quantity. 


THE SKYBRYTE COMPANY 
1190 Hanna Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Chicago Branch: 104 So. Michigan Ave. 


Gives a Cool Diffused Light i \O (ee Saves Expenses of Shades 


NoGlare 
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is real property. Sometimes it is rather hard to distinguish 
the difference. For example, that tree that he did not 
finish cutting down is standing on your property, there- 
fore, it is real property—but if you cut it down and work 
it up into furniture, it then becomes personal property. 

“A pile of bricks is personal property, but when you 
put them together with mortar and build a house or wall 
or walk, they become a part of the land and are therefore 
real property.” 

“Say, Old Timer, talking about law, tell me this, you 
know that new plan of running my speeders I have been 
telling you about, well, by heck, it sure is working fine 
and the whole bottom fell out of my cost, and the boss, he 
says we mustn’t let the other mills get onto it, and he 
said we should have it patented. The more I think about 
it the bigger it gets—Good Lord, man, it would make me 
rich—I could buy a dozen houses, and I’d swap that tin 
lizzie so darn quick—” 

“Calm yourself, Jim, and take another chew; take a 
big chew, Jim, so you can’t talk so much. Your boss should 
have known better than to say such a thing to you. You 
can’t patent a principle, Jim; you can only patent a process 
or mode of applying a principle. Let me try to say it in 
plain United States. 

“The discovery that an electric current would deflect a 
magnetic needle when put near it led Morse to use this 
principle and invent the telegraph, but in taking out claims 
for his patent, one of the claims stated: 

“<The use of an electric current for making intelligible 
signs at any distance.’ 

“The patent office held this claim void because it was a 
claim for a patent on a single principle. 

“But when Bell came along and applied for a process 
of applying a principle, the patent office granted it to him. 

“Machines and their improvements constitute the ma- 
jority of patents. An improvement may consist in adding 
to or taking from a machine or substituting something dif- 
ferent for one or more of the parts of a machine. 

“Now whether a given improvement is patentable or not 
will depend on several considerations. It must not merely 
be an improvement in mechanical skill of construction, but 
it must be a substantial discovery which will add to knowl- 
edge. 

“On the other hand, sometimes a patent is granted for 
something which to the average person would seem a trifle. 
For example, the first incandescent lights used so much 
current they were not practical. This was because no one 
could make the filament less than 1/32-inch in diameter. 

“Edison came along and found a way to make a fila- 
ment 1/64-inch in diameter, which cut the amount of cur- 
rent used in half, or more, and they granted him a patent 
on it. It is not, however, an invention to enlarge or 
strengthen a machine so it will operate on larger materials 
than it did before. 

“It is not an invention to duplicate parts of a ma- 
chine unless by re-arranging the parts you find a new mode 
of operating the parts. 

“If you have a device which you think is patentable, but 
have not quite got it perfected like you want, put the date 
on the device with chalk and have a photograph made of 

the device in working position. This will protect you in 
ease someone should try to beat you to the patent office. 
You can also make application to the patent office before 
you have your device finished; then you will be protected 









Face the Sun. 


Don’t hunt for trouble, but look for success; 

Yowll find what you. look for—don’t look for 
distress. 

If you see but your shadow, remember I pray 

That the sun ig still shining, but you're in the 
the way. 


Don’t grumble, don’t bluster, don’t dream and 
don’t shirk; 

Don’t think of your worries, but think of your 
work. 

The worries will vanish, the work will be done, 

No man sees his shadow who faces the sun. 





and also be given time to finish your experiments. 

“Such steps are only necessary of course where you be- 
lieve some one may try to take your idea and have it 
patented before you do.” 

“Much obliged, Old Timer. Guess I will have to be get- 
ting back home now.” 

“Well, Jim, let me give you one more little piece of 
advice.” 

“Go ahead! Shoot!” 

“Don’t ever go into any kind of contract or purchase of 
real estate without consulting a good lawyer.” 

“All right, Old Timer. So long!” 

“So long, Jim!” 


The “Velvet Surface” Cone. 

Sonoco Products Company, manufacturers of cones, 
tubes and cloth winding cores, and with main office and fac- 
tory at Hartsville, S. C., have recently placed on the market 
what is known as a Velvet Surface cone, which is claimed 
to be an important aid in the winding of artificial silk 
yarns of all kinds and for fine numbers of mercerized, 
gassed and singed cotton yarns. The manufacturers point 
out that on the Velvet Surface cone the yarn lies in per- 
fect position in the primary winding and assures a better 
delivery of the yarn with a minimum of waste, a feature 
that will at once appeal to knitters. 


A Textile Reference Book. 

The ninth issue of “The Textile Manufacturer Year 
Book,” an English reference book on textile manufacturing, 
has been published. In addition to the usual informa- 
tive departments this year’s edition includes new features 
such as a discussion of long draft spinning, cotton waste 
spinning, ete. Two new tables show the breaking strength 
of various qualities of carded and combed yarns. Another 
section briefly reviews new machines introduced during 
the past year. The book is published by Emmott & Co., 
Ltd., 65 King St., Manchester, England. The price is three 
shillings, six pence net per copy. It is a valuable refer- 
ence of English practice and methods. 


New Branch Office at Birmingham, Ala. 

Announcement has been made by the Link-Belt Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Philadelphia and Indianapolis, that this 
Company opened a new branch sales office at 229 Brown- 
Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala., on March 6th. W. H.’ 
Norton, for many years connected with the Company’s 
Chicago sales department, will assume the managership of 
the new territory. 
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Modern Management controls thru Analysis. 
It is a high powered spot light piercing the 
grey limbo of questionable things or flooding 
the blackness of the unknown. It’s a business 
microscope—bringing into human vision the 
hidden and obscure. 


The executive presses a button. “‘ Aladdin,” 
his modern accounting department, places 
before him facts and figures, arranged, co- 
ordinated. 


Is it Trade Conditions? Markets? Materials? 
Processes? Costs? Organization?—The story 
isrevealed. Thru Analysis profits are guarded; 
balance and stability maintained; efficiency 
and service improved. 


Long ago, Pascal called Analysis ‘‘the art of 
discovering unknown truths.’”’ Modern Ac- 
counting has made it a necessary part of the 
Science of business. The more competent 
the Analysis, the better the business. 
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COTTON 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 


A Weaving Problem. 


Epitor Corton: 

Can some of your readers help me out of a difficulty? 

I have some patterns on the looms, running with four 
ends as one in a dent by themselves, coming from the bot- 
tom beam. My trouble is that this packed yarn does not 
take up as fast as the rest of the bottom beam, and they 
cause the drop wires to hang down, stopping the loom and 
causing the packed cords to weave under. I have tried 
putting the cords in a lease. This helps temporarily, but 
after weaving one or two cuts I have the same condition 
again. We have the old Whitin loom with the single index 
head. F. T. (Conn.) 





Why Do the Mote Knives Break? 


Epitor Corron : 

I would like to hear from the readers of Corron on 
this question—what causes the mote knives on cards to 
break? Our cards have about 75 per cent new lickers-in; 
the others ranging from one to twenty years old. Some- 
times, when a ecard is started up after grinding and the 
lap is put through, while waiting for the web, our men 
hear a bang, and the knives are a pretty mess. Some go 
then but the most go at any time. 

The knives are set to a 10/1000 gauge, which has always 
been giving satisfaction up to the last two months. Some- 
times as many as eight a week break. The screens and wire 
are in good shape, even after the knives break. Also, the 
lickers-in are in good condition. Any information will be 
appreciated. T. N. (Mass.) 


Rolling of Bobbins in the Loom Battery. 


Epitor Corron : 

The question from one of your contributors in South 
Carolina, with reference to bobbins rolling in the batteries 
on looms, which you published in the January issue, was 
interesting. And I have read in the subsequent issues sev- 
eral answers to this question, one of which came from me. 

This is a matter that I would like to see discussed still 
further, as I think there would be something gained by 
doing so. I would like to get some pointers on it myself. 

I notice that in several of the answers you published, 
some of the men intimated that in their opinion the trou- 
ble was not with the bobbins rolling in the battery, and I 
note that later you published a letter from the man who 
asked the question in which he called attention to the fact 
that I did not refer to this in my letter. 

However, I will say that old bobbins will roll in a bat- 
tery if not set just right, but this may not always be the 
trouble. With your permission, in continuation of this 
subject, I want to tell my own experience with filling break- 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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ing in the transfer of the bobbin. 

I am running some E Model] 48-inch looms. When I 
took them they were running a 634 bobbin in the battery. 
They were the only looms I had running a short bobbin, 
so I changed the battery over to take on an 8-inch bobbin. 
I also had to change the shuttle, using the same as we run 
in our Modified D Model loom. I also changed the lay tip 
on the battery end, making it longer. Then the filling would 
break when being transferred to the shuttle, most always 
dumping the first bobbin and running on the second. We 
started in to try and remedy this condition, and the first 
thing we did was to put a piece 134 inches long on the 
filling yarn holder, that is, the red casting on the battery. 
This gave more length of filling from the bobbin end to 
the filling knob that the filling is wound around. This 
helped a lot as the filling did not break when transferred 
nearly as much. I will say, however, that I have not en- 
tirely eliminated this trouble. 

The shuttle mouthpiece has quite a lot to do with it, but 
outside of the Draper shuttle I would not know the make 
tovrecommend. I always try to run the bobbin in the shut- 
tle with the small end of the bobbin a shade higher than 
the barrel end. This will relieve some of the strain on 
the yarn when being transferred. The shuttle springs 
should always be kept tight, if possible. 

Another thing that will help out is to set the trans- 
fer fork so that it will not hit the small end of the bobbin 
until the transferer starts the barrel end of the bobbin. 

I will say that I am running the same shuttle and bob- 
bin in the Modified D Model loom, and not having a bit of 
trouble with filling breaking. 

Now, as I have said before, I would like to have some 
other overseers, or anyone else, write in and give their opin- 
ion on this matter. No doubt a lot of us would be bene- 
fited by reading the articles. P. T. S. (Marve). 





Dye Organizations Combine. 

The business of the Dunker & Perkins Co., Boston, Mass., 
has been merged with that of A. Klipstein & Co. The of- 
fices have been removed to 263 Summer Street, Boston. 
Charles H. Dunker and his associates have joined the Bos- 
ton staff of the Klipstein company. 


THOMAS PegrRy, superintendent of the North Carolina 
Finishing Company, at Yadkin, N. C., has resigned to ac- 
cept a position with the Thomaston Bleachery, Thomaston, 
Georgia. 
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The name, Terrell, is 
more than the name of 
a manufacturer of textile 
machinery. It stands for 
continued operation at 
highest efficiency. 


This is the reason 
many of the largest Ter- 
rell installations are in 
mills that first purchased 
a single Terrell machine. 
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BLANK ROLLER SHOP 


BLANK MILL 


CLOTH 

Labor Cost Rolls 
Cost per per 
per Roll Yard Yard 
.0226 3.00 220 
0226 5.85 220 
.0226 72 125 
0226 3.00 

0226 5.85 

0.226 72 

0226 3.00 

.0226 4.93 

0226 72 

0226 3.00 

0226 5.85 

0226 72 

0226 3.00 

0226 5.85 

.0226 72 

.0226 3.00 

0226 5.85 

.0226 72 


Drawing 


| Slubber 


Inter 





Fine 


Cost | 
per 
Roll 
01362 
02260 
00575 
02725 
05320 
.01320 
06250 
10300 
.03000 
.03120 
.06090 
.01600 
02340 
04570 
01200 
.03750 | 
.07300 
01800 


i 


Week Ending Oct. 13, 1923. 
LEATHER 
Rolls 
per 
Doz. 
682 
682 
682 
341 
341 
341 
2.88 
2.88 
2.88 
250 
250 
250 
416 
416 
416 
250 
250 
250 


Cost | 
per 

Roll 
.0527 
.0527 
.0527 
1056 
1056 
1056 
.2260 
.2260 
.2260 
.1440 
.1440 
.1440 
.0865 
.0865 
.0865 


Total | 
Mise. Cost | 
| Expense Per Roll 
.00382 .09274 
.00382 10572 
.00382 .08487 | 
| 00382 .15927 |, 
.00382 .18522 
| .00382 14522 
| 00382 31492 
| 00382 35542 | 
| 00382 .28242 
| 00382 201° 
.00382 .23132 | 
| .00382 .18642 
00382 .13630 
.00382 15862 
| 00382 .12492 
1440 | .00382 .20792 | 
1440 | .00382 24342 
1440 |. .00382 18842 | 


Cost 
per 
Dozen 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
65e 
65e 
65e¢ 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 
36.00 


skin 
skin 


skin 





| Note: The above statement is based on the price of the best grade of skins at $36.00 per dozen, but any 
| grade and price of skins may be used. The grades of the cloth are shown in the second column, as follows: | 


| C&W (cotton and wool); W (all wool); and B (black cloth). 
| light and taxes, supplies, glue, ete., including a fair interest rate on the machinery used. 


The column “Mise. Expense” represents power, 
Total Mise. Expense, 


| $45.10. | 


A Cost System for Roller Shops. 


Epitor Corron: 

Some mills cover rolls and charge out the materials 
and labor without knowing just what it is costing them 
per roll for covering, and also without knowing if this 
cost is varying up or down. We know that the roller shop 
is a small department of the mill, still it is one of ex- 
pense and one where a knowledge of true costs would be 
very valuable in keeping this expense down. With this 
idea in mind, the following cost system is outlined, which 
in itself is very simple and at the same time gives all the 
information a mill man would want. 

After working up this system, a mill may find that it 
can have its rolls covered by a roller shop, if there is one 
in the vicinity, at a lower cost per roll than it is paying at 
the present time. Again, a mill may find, upon such 
analysis, that it can cover its rolls cheaper than it can send 
them to a roller shop for covering. 

First, there is the question of labor cost per roll, and 
by referring to the form shown herewith, we find that the 
cost per roll for labor is the same for all rolls. Theo- 
retically, this is not the case, but in practice there is very 
little difference between the cost of covering one roll and 
another of varying size. The cost is arrived at by taking 
the total pay roll for the week or month in question and 
dividing it by the total number of rolls finished in the shop 
during the period. This is the simplest way to arrive at 
the labor cost per unit of rolls covered. 

Next, we turn to the question of what the cloth per 
roll costs. Here this is arrived at by taking a yard of 
the cloth to be used and seeing how many rolls can be made 
from one yard. This is divided into the cost per yard 
which gives the cost per roll, as shown in the form accom- 


panying this article. The number of rolls per yard may 
be taken as a standard, and this standard remains con- 
stant. As the cost per yard changes, then the cost per 
roll changes, but is always divided by the standard number 
of rolls per yard. 

The question of leather cost is handled in the same 
manner as the cloth. A dozen skins are taken and the 
number of the particular rolls that may be cut from the 
dozen skins is the standard number for the subsequent 
cost sheets for the roller shop. The standard remains 
constant and the price per roll for the leather changes as 
the cost per dozen of the skins changes. You will note 
that in the item of drawing rollers in the accompanying 
form, the price is based on one skin, as this is made of 
calf-skin and not sheep-skin. 

Now we come to the question of Miscellaneous Ex- 
pense. This item takes into consideration power, light, 
taxes, supplies—such as glue and ether things besides cloth 
and leather—and also a fair interest rate on the investment 
in machinery used. This cost per roll is arrived at by tak- 
ing the total miscellaneous expense and dividing it by the 
total production of the rolls for that period just as it 
was done in the labor cost per roll. 

The last column in the form represents a summation of 
everything pertaining to the cost of the roll, and gives the 
total cost. You will note that there are three separate 
costs given in each type of roll. This represents three 
types of cloth that may be used in making this roll, and 
the result is a comparison of cost using each style of 
cloth. The note at the bottom of the form shows that 
“C & W*“ means that the roll for that line was made of 
cloth containing cotton and wool; the letter “W” stands for 
the same roll covered with all-wool cloth; and the letter 
“B” represents a cheap black cloth used for the same 
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roll. 
One may figure out a cost sheet using different kinds 

of skins which have a different cost per dozen or a dif- 

ferent number of rolls per dozen. Anyway, the mill that 

will follow out this system will be amply repaid for the 

effort. 

ContTrisuTor No. 484. 





Further Fly Frame Discussion. 


Epitor Corron: 


In the November issue of Corron “G. C. R. (Mass.,)” 
“T. A. A. (S. C.,) and “C. C. (N. J.)”, all defenders 
of the bobbin-lead fly frame, attempt to answer my article 
entitled “A Fly Frame Questionnaire,” which appeared in 
the April, 1926, issue of Corron. 

“G. C. R.” is unable to answer the first question, but 
says: “‘Wash’ has been dragging the compound pinion 
in ever since the original thirteen states declared their 
independence.” I expected a different answer from a 
man who claims to understand the two systems. 

“T. A. A.” in answering the first question, gives us a 
lot of useless figuring. “C. C.” seems to have misunder- 
stood the question. “G. C. R.” does not attempt to 
answer the second question. In answering the second 
question, “T. A. A.” unconsciously gives the bobbin-lead 
frame a black eye—read it. “C. C.” fails to answer the 
questions. 

“G. C. R.” answers question No. 3, and like “T. A. A.” 
gives the bobbin-lead frame another black eye. “T. A. A.” 
by his answer to question No. 3 proves that he is not 
qualified to diseuss the subject. “C. C.” in answering 
question No. 3 gives us one cause for unequal conditions, 
which I shall prove later in this article. 

“G. C. R.” has the right dope on question No. 4. 

“T, A. A.” in answering question No. 4 proves that 
he knows very little about the two systems of winding. 

“C. C.” by his answer to question No. 4 would have 
us increase unequal conditions on fly frames. “We want 
this extra pressure,” he states. Then why was the Dunn 
flyer rejected by most manufacturers? 

“G. C. R.” is a practical man, and proves it by his 
answer to question No. 5. However, I am sorry that he 
takes my question as a trap. No, we are not expected to 
get a bobbin-lead frame out of the junk pile (where all 
bobbin-lead frames belong), but we all are forced to admit 
that when the train of gears driving the spindle, are worn, 
strain takes place, but not on the flyer-lead, for the reason 
that the cones take revolutions from the bobbins. Any 
retardation in this system causes slack. It should be clear 
to “G. C. R.” and others, that any. retardation of the 
flyer on any flyer-lead frame will not strain the strand 
beeause the bobbin is made to retard also, but with the 
bobbin-lead it does because the bobbin leads and of course 
any retardation of the spindle will strain the strand. I 
fail to see why these contributors are blind to the fact. 

However, by his answer to question No. 5, “G. C. R.” 
gives the bobbin-lead another knock. 

“T. A. A.” does not answer question No. 5. In fact, 
he does not seem to know the difference between the two 
systems. 

“C. C.” fails to answer question No. 5. 

“G. C. R.” answers question No. 6 perfectly. 








it. 

“C. C.” fails to answer question No. 6. He ends his 
article by stating: “TI still don’t just grasp what he means 
by his unequal conditions. Perhaps it is like an electric 
current; ‘Wash’ can feel it in his bones but is unable to 
define it.” Oh! yes I can. But how can a man under- 
stand the unequal conditions on any fly frame when he 
does not understand a fly frame. His attempted answers 
to these questions proves that if conditions were equal, 
cones could be used with straight outlines. Think this 
over, “C.-C.” 

“G, C. R.” evades question No. 7. In this paragraph 
he states: ‘Wash’ might be interested to learn that a 
bobbin-lead frame can be converted to the flyer-lead type in 
a very short time, and the same cones used for either 
system.” 

When I was superintendent of a knitting mill in the 
state of Connecticut, I did change a bobbin-lead to a flyer- 
lead, but I found it was not so easy. The drive and the 
type of the sun gear, whether a spur gear, or barrel gear, 
plays an important part in making the change easy, not 
considering the type of flyer. However, owing to the 

.difference in pressure, the same intermediate speeds are 
impossible, 

In answering question No. 7, “T. A. A.” deserves a 
lot of sympathy. How can ratios be considered in two 
separate speeds? 

“G. C. R.” fails to answer question No. 8. In answer 
to question No. 9, “G. C. R.” leads us to believe that he 
has a secret about the flyer-lead frame. He admits that 
the flyer, when it rotates around the bobbin, is of some 
aid to the cone belt. But he tells us in this same para- 
graph that there is one big feature on the flyer-lead that 
very greatly aids the cone belt. So, “G. C. R.” is now 
with me in defending the flyer-lead frame. I have no 
doubt that his secret is that the sun gear revolves in the 
same direction as that of the driving shaft. My grand- 
father knew that. Follow the bottom cone and its con- 
nections to the bobbin, and no other advantage will be 
found. 

By his answer to question No. 9, “T. A, A.” again 
proves that he is not qualified to discuss the subject. 
“G. C. R.” fails to answer question No. 10. “T. A. A.” in 
attempting to answer question No. 10, terminates his article 
like a drowning man going down for the third time. He 
admits that the pressure of the presser pad in the bobbin- 
lead makes a firmer bobbin, but he fails to see that it 
takes good stock to make a firm bobbin on any bobbin- 
lead frame. 

As stated, I have been through it all when superin- 
tendent of a knitting mill, in changing to reverse twist 
and changing the wraps on the presser finger from 3 to 
2. Strips can be run to better advantage on the flyer- 
lead because the pressure is not as great and there is only 
one tension. The greater the pressure, the more unequal 
are the conditions, simply because you reduce or condense 
the strand and change the relationship between the cones 
and flyers. Get that? 

In answering question No. 11, “G. C. R.” states that 
I am wrong to say that a lower grade stock can be run on 
a flyer-lead frame. He states: “ ‘Wash’ has in mind more 
presser pad thoughts. Another of his unequal conditions 
that doesn’t exist.” Well let us see. In question No. 6, 
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“T, A. A.” handles the question as if he were afraid of 
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he admits that the pressure of the presser pad is great 
enough to revolve the spindles. Then the greater the pres- 
sure the firmer the roving is held on the surface of the 
bobbin. The speed of the spindle creates the pressure. 
Then on the bobbin-lead, when the frame is run at a low 
speed or when stopped, no pressure exists and the tension 
is from the drawing rolls to the surface of the bobbin. 
When the frame is run at the proper speed or at an excess 
speed the pressure is great, and the tension is then be- 
tween the drawing rolls and the grip of the presser pad. 
That is why when a frame is running slack on full speed, 
the minute it is slowed down, the ends tighten up again. 
Again, when the tension is running tight on any bobbin- 
lead frame, when the frame is stopped the ends break on 
the back row of flyers. The reason why more ends break 
on the back row is because the distance from the drawing 
rolls to the surface of the bobbin is shorter. See the 
point? That is why you can run a lower grade of stock 
on a flyer-lead frame, and a very practical] reason. Don’t 
you think so? 

“G. C. R.” terminates his article by asking three ques- 
tions: 

(1) “What changes would be made in a bobbin-lead 
frame to run reverse twist? Tell us more than one way of 
accomplishing this result. 

(2) “What changes would be necessary to convert a 
bobbin-lead frame into a flyer-lead? 

(3) “If in running a frame it were necessary to change 
from the ordinary amount of twist, what changes would 
be necessary ?” 

As regards question (1), there are more ways than one, 
but after the change, will the bobbin still lead? Let 
“G. C. R.” answer this before I answer. His question 
states: A bobbin lead with reverse twist. 

(2) Paragraph 3 of my article entitled “Fly Frames 
and Their Faults” in the same November issue, answers 
question No. 2, the flyer not considered. 

(3) Banding calls for the hardest twist. From a 1.50 
intermediate roving I have the following hang-up on a 
Howard and Bullough jack frame. Hank 4, draft 54, 
twist 16, rack gear 20. I have used as low as a 10 twist 
gear. Of course the slot must be lengthened to allow more 
sweep for the carrier stud. 

On the aforementioned twisted work, it takes four 
hours and fifty minutes to make a set. Weight of full 
set is 91 pounds. I give these figures to prove that I am 
not bluffing. 

I will now answer my own questions as promised. 

(1) This question was put for two reasons. First, I 
want to point out to the young student that a change in 
the compound pinion changes the position of the cone belt, 
the same as changing the bottom cone gear. For instance, on 
a Providence machine, the cone gear is very large, and 
the compound gear very small, so it is cheaper to have a 
compound pinion made than it is cone gear. 

(2) This is due to unequal conditions, which I am go- 
ing to prove. Examine a flyer presser closely, and _ it 
will be found that a slight amount of resistance exists, 
due to the faulty method of attaching it to the hollow leg, 
or a roughness at the upper part of the presser rod that 
fits in its receptacle on the hollow leg. 

Every practical man will admit that it is impossible 
to have every flyer perfect. Some of course are perfect, 
and readily respond to the speed of the spindle. How- 
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ever, those that are slightly defective and unable to respond 
to the speed of the spindle, allow the diameter of the 
bobbin to increase slightly, which in turn stretches the 


roving more, and at the finish of the set, there is the 
same weight, or nearly the weight, but a longer length. 

“G. C. R.” has answered No. 3 to my satisfaction. Now 
please let us not hear any more about the high speed of 
the flyer-lead bobbin when the set is nearly completed. 
At no time during winding does the bobbin equal the 
speed of the spindle in the flyer lead system. 

Question No. 4, is answered by “G. C. R.” I could not 
do any better. But I am now wondering why he is a 
defender of the bobbin-lead system. 

“G. C. R.” answers question No. 5, o. k., and I have 
already explained the reason. 

Question No. 6 is answered in the proper way by 
“G. C. R.” But a little more should be added, for did I 
not state that it is that which brands the bobbin-lead as the 
more imperfect machine. 

“Well, “G. C. R.” admits that there is enough pressure 
at the presser point to revolve the spindles. The cone belt 
is the only agent to do the winding, which is known as 
the excess speed. Then we must admit that it is a great 
strain on the cone belt to draw the roving past this point 
of the presser. This it is that brands the bobbin lead sys- 
tem wrong and creates also unequal conditions. 

Question No. 7 was not answered, so the answer fol- 
lows: 

If these defenders of the bobbin-lead frame understood 
the two systems, they would have answered as follows: 
They all admit that on the bobbin-lead, the point of pres- 
sure is much greater than on the flyer-lead. Now, they ad- 
mit also that the pressure condenses the strand more, 
makes a firmer bobbin, and this of course reduces the 

diameter of the bobbin. Then why close their eyes to the 
fact that these several groups of layers, which are laid 
under different pressures, changes the outline of the cones 
for each group, which I shall prove later? 

The foregoing paragraph answers question No. 8. 

“G. C. R. admits in his answer to question No. 9, that 
when the flyer rotates around the bobbin during winding, 
it is of some aid to the cone belt. It can be seen by the 
tone of his paragraph that he hates to admit it. How- 
ever, I want to repeat here, that "G. C. R.” is a practical 
man, and I have high regard for his views, even if we do 
differ. 

Did vou notice how these defenders of the bobbin-lead 
evaded question No 10? There is a reason. You know 
it takes a strong belt to draw the roving past the point 
of pressure, especially if the frame contains say, 192 
spindles. While on the other hand, in the case of the 
flyer-lead, the flyer rotating ahead of the bobbin and tak- 
ing it with it, ean be run with any old belting. 

I have answered question No. 11. 

“G. C. R.” states in the 11th paragraph of his article: 
“To sav that a lower grade stock can be run on a flyer- 
‘Wash’ has in mind more presser pad 


lead is wrong. 
that does 


thoughts—another of his unequal conditions, 
not exist.” 

The sketch is the proof of all my claims regarding 
unequal conditions on fly frames. 

This diagram shows the analysis of a bobbin of ap- 
proximately 4.00-hank work, with the layers from the 
wooden bobbin to the outside diameter of the cotton, en- 









































































































larged eight times. 
—Editor.) 

The company divided this distance, which is approxi- 
mately 1 1/16-inches, into four groups, and they have 
given, as it will be noticed, the layers per group with the 
average thickness of the layers in each group. These 
figures will be read in thousands, that is, .0156, should 
be read as fifteen and six-tenths thousandths (15 6/10ths 
thousandths). 

The diagram was obtained from the Woonsocket Ma- 
chine & Press Company, Incorporated, to whom I am 
greatly indebted. 

I obtained the diagram from this company for two 
reasons. First, because shortly after they took over the 
City Machine Company’s roving frame several years ago, 
it was discovered that the cones on this frame were not 
what they should be, hence, the outlines were changed, and 
since then, no trouble has ever been experienced with their 
cone outlines and tension. Second, because it is admitted 
by most practical mill men that the tension on the Woon- 
socket frame is as near perfect as can be obtained. 

Every textile school student should prize this diagram, 
for it not only proves my preachments for over 13 years, 
but is proves the functions of a perfect flyer, and by it, it 
should be easily seen what a defective flyer will cause. 

In closing, I want to call the attention of “G. C. R.” 
to what he states in the 6th paragraph— “As to question 
No. 6, if spindles were plumb, and well oiled, there is 
no question in my mind but what the pressers should be 
able to revolve the spindles.” 

This fact was proven by the Saco-Lowell shops. 

“T. A. A.” states in the same paragraph: “I have 
never seen a bobbin-lead frame with so much pressure on 
the presser pads as to revolve the spindles, and if ‘Wash’ 
runs his frames this tight, I don’t doubt his having 
stretched roving.” 
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I hope these two gentlemen will argue this point be- 
tween themselves. I have proven my case. 
Was (R. I.) 


Covering Scavenger Rolls. 


Eprtor Corron : 

Is there such a thing as a good cold paste to use in 
covering scavenger rolls? In using hot glue it frequently 
becomes cold before we get the rolls covered, causing one 
end to come loose, and it has occurred to me that if there 
was a good cold paste or glue for this purpose that per- 
haps it would hold better. ContripuTor No. 523. 


Piecing Up Ends After Doffing. 


Epitor Corton: 

In the January number of Corron I noticed that “J. H. 
(S. C.)” would like to have some information on how to 
piece up ends after doffing, where he has bunch builders on 
spinning frames and feelers on looms. 

Sometime ago I experienced some of this same trouble, 
and hope that I ean be of help to this contributor. As he 
does not approve of piecing up with pieces, the next best 
thing I know of is the system we use in our mill and it 
gave perfect satisfaction, and requires but little time in 
teaching the doffer. In a couple of days he can piece up 
just as fast this way as he can most any other way. 

This system is to have the doffer thread up the traveler 
before the starts the yarn around the quill. By doing this 
the yarn will wind around the quill in a ring. Then stop 
the quill and lift it above the ring rail with one hand and 
slip the ring of yarn to the bottom of the quill with the 
other, and this will answer for a bunch. This system is 
very easily put into practice and will give perfect satis- 
faction if carried out. J.C. (N. C.) 
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A Question on Mule Spinning. 


‘Eprror Corron: 

I should be glad if any of your readers can give me 
some information on mule spinning. 

Is there any gain in production by the 3-inch roller 
motion while winding, provided the spindle speed and twist 
per inch remain exactly the same? If so please give a defi- 
nite and complete answer. ConrrisuTor No. 548. 


Why the Pressure Varies at the Presser Pad. 


‘Epitor Corton: 

In the December issue of Corton, “Contributor No. 
231” asks, “How is it possible to get a variable pressure 
on the presser pad, when the speed of the presser is con- 
stant?” 

It is ‘not possible to get a variable pressure if the 
speed is constant (all other things being the same), but the 
speed is not constant, it is the revolutions per minute that 
-are constant, the linear speed of the presser varies at every 
traverse of the rail, and that is not the only variable, either. 

By inspecting a flyer it can be seen that there is an 
iron rod hinged loosely to one leg of the flyer and that the 
presser is joined to the lower hinge. The presser pressure 
is produced by the centrifugal force of the iron rod; that 
is, by the tendency of the iron rod to fly away from the 
«enter of the circle through which it is being revolved. 
The dusty physics book tells us that 

mv" 


r 

where F is the centrifugal force of a (weight) mass m 
‘traveling at a linear velocity v through a circle of radius r. 

For simplicity, the sketches in the accompanying draw- 
ings are exaggerated, and the empty bobbin diameter is 
assumed to be infinitely small. 

In Fig. 1 we illustrate the fact that the pressure is 
greatest when starting with the empty bobbin. The iron 





FIG.| 


rod is at the greatest distance from the center, and its cen- 
trifugal force is maximum; hence, maximum pressure. 

As the bobbin fills, as is shown in Fig. 2, the presser 
is forced outward, bringing the iron rod closer to the cen- 
ter. This produces two effects, both of which tend to 
lessen the pressure exerted upon the bobbin by the presser 
pad: 

(1) The iron rod being closer to the center, its radius 
is decreased, and, making the same number of revolutions 
per minute—through a shorter path—its linear velocity is 
decreased. Since the centrifugal force varies directly as 
the velocity squared, a small decrease in the radius pro- 
duces a large decrease in the velocity squared, and a cor- 
responding decrease in the centrifugal force. The pressure 
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at the presser pad is reduced. 

(2) When the bobbin is empty, the centrifugal force 
of the presser itself is practically zero, and is negligible, 
but as the package grows and the radius and linear velo- 
city of the presser increase, a force is developed, by the 
presser, which acts away from the bobbin and in opposition 
to the force produced by the iron rod, so the pressure ex- 
erted by the presser pad is reduced. 

These are the major causes which contribute to pro- 
duce a variable pressure at the presser pad. 


V. Y. (Mass.) 






Separating Day and Night Production. 


Eprtor Corron: 

In answer to “Contributor No. 998,” will say we use 
pick counters and run day and night. On our white work 
we use a stamp “D” for day and “N” for night, stamping 
the cloth night and morning. For instance N to N is night 
production and D to D is day production. By reversing 
the stamp we have each weaver separated. 

In our colored goods department we are allowed no 
markings at all on the goods, so we have devised a new 
system there. We use a small wisp of waste placed in the 
selvage. Hard sized waste is better for this purpose, and 
it should stick out from the selvage an inch or more, blue 
being for night and red for the day. If a defective por- 
tion shows up it will be seen instantly which weaver is to 
blame. We have been using the waste system for three 
years and find it suited for our work the best of any system. 
We let the smash hands place the waste on their tour at 


change time. A. V. (N. C.) 


A Crack at “Old Timer” and a Question. 


Epitor Corton: 

What is the matter with “Old Timer?’ Is he slipping? 
Did the remark about his beard, mentioned on page 349 
of the February number of Corron, get his goat so that 
he forgot himself when he told Jim that formula for pro- 
duction on the spinning frame “100 r.p.m. X diameter of 
the front roll < 600 minutes per day \< 224 spindles, di- 
vided by 36 inches (1 yard) X 840 30s yarn = pounds 
of 30s yarn in 10 hours at 100 per cent?” 

Here is what I’m getting at. Wouldn’t it look better 
this way? 100 r.p.m. X circumference of front roll X 
600 minutes per day 224 spindles, divided by 36 inches 
(1 yard) X 840 X 30s yarn? 

Don’t let “Old Timer” be offended. It may have been 
a printer’s error; if so, that lets him out. Anyhow, I’d like 
to hear what he has to say’ about it, and probably he will 
be telling Jim to watch his step because there are always 
some fellows ready to jump on him when he makes a little 
slip. 

Of course, we all know that “Old Timer” meant to say 
circumference instead of diameter, and if it does happen 
to be a printer’s error he can take it out of the printer. 
Nevertheless, it shows that his articles are read very close- 
ly, and they sure are very interesting. So let him come on 
and vindicate himself. N. B. (Mass.) 
Epitor Corton : 

Referring to “An Old Timer Says,” page 351 of the 
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Tolhursts in Standard Silk 
Dyeing Co. plant in 
Paterson, N. J. 


The secret of Tolhurst leadership in volume of work 


turned out, savings in operation and maintenance, 


and in general all ’round satisfaction is found in the 
fact that: 


Specialists designed the Tolhurst 
Specialists build the Tolhurst 


Specialists service the Tolhurst 


; Southern Representative: 
Western Representative: FRED H. WHITE 
JOHN S. GAGE ie% Independence Building 
8 South Dearborn St, —— D ; | U.S. PAT. OFF py, a >: > Charlotte, N. C. 
: i 7 “8 3 — CENTRIFUGA FUGAL—— $7 Canadian Representative: 
an Francisc> Rop.: W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 
B. M. PILHASHY = SEXJ At: TRAC: for: 
Merchants Exchange 


Westaway Bidg., 
Selisine ones 7 Hamilton, Ont. 
iid Z 
eg onda TOLHURST MACHINE WORKS Estasuisneo 1852 Troy. N.Y 


275 Craig West, 
New York Office 30 Church St. Montreal, P. Q. 
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February number of Corron, he is quoted as saying: 

“For example, a spinning frame is making: 100 r.p.m. 
< the diameter of the front roll X 600 minutes per day 
< 224 spindles, divided by 36 inches (1 yard) K 840 X 
30s yarn <= pounds of 30s yarn spun in 10 hours at 100 
per cent.” 

If we assume the roll diameter to be one inch, we get 
a production of 14.85 pounds per day of 10 hours per 
frame. , 

Saco-Lowell tables give a production of .242 pounds 
per spindle per day of 10 hours, with a 1-inch diameter roll 
at 117 r.p.m. Substituting this 117 r.p.m. for the 100 in 
“Old Timer’s” formula, we get 17.35 pounds per day, per 
224 spindles; or, .0775 pounds per spindle per 10 hours. 

If we multiply the roll diameter X 3.1416 >< 600 min- 
utes < 117 r.p.m. X 224, and use the same divisor as be- 
fore, we check with the Saco-Lowell tables. Did “Old 
Timer” omit his pi? 

How Much Value is Added in Preparing Cotton? 

So much for the criticism. May we ask for some in- 
formation? Can you tell me, or advise me where we can 
find the percentage value added to the price of cotton for 
its successive stages? For example, with cotton at 14 
cents per pound; it is opened, carded, drawn, spun, woven, 
ete. What has the 14 cents become when the cotton has 
been opened? Is it worth 15, 16, 18 or more cents per 
pound, and so on through the successive operations ? 


O. O. (Pa.) 


Why the Roving Laps on the Middle Steel Roll. 


Eprror Corron: 

In the January issue of Corron “Contributor No. 1024” 
inquires relative to the cause of roving lapping around 
the middle steel rolls in his spinning room, his trouble seem- 
ing to be more in the fall of the year than in the spring 
and summer. 

This contributor states that he is running a 1-inch mid- 
dling cotton, but he does not give his rol] settings in spin- 
ning, although he gives his drafts and twists. The closer 
he can set his rolls, front to middle, the less trouble he is 
likely to have, for it seems to me that there is a breakage 
of the fibers at this point. I have, however, seen roving that 
‘has lapped on middle steel rolls even when set well under 
the staple, and I believe that all spinners experience the 
same trouble with the proposition, more or less. 

I have often thought that humidity and temperature 
had quite a hand in this, which would seem to be the ease, 
as “Contributor No. 1024” states he has more trouble in the 
fall than in the spring and summer. As he has altered no 
other conditions, his stock and mixings being the same, the 
humidity and temperature must affect the lapping. 

I would suggest that this contributor, if possible, make 
a sample batch in the mixing room, with no waste, and put 
this as a test against his regular run and note if there is 
any difference in the number of laps. I should set the 
rolls closer if possible, and note the results on the regular 
work. I should also advise, if possible, that he try a little 
less twist in the roving to get a closer setting in the spin- 
ning and try to regulate the humidity to the temperature, 
as a relative humidity may mean a different “actual” hu- 
midity at various temperatures, and note the conditions in 
the room at times when the laps seemed to grow less or 


more. I would also suggest that he keep the frames well 
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Spinning and Twisting Frames 


Direct Connecting Motors to 


Over 100,000 in Use °* 


Grundy Couplings are designed to render the utmost in service 
on all direct drives. They are made according to specifications 
determined by an analysis of the textile industry. They are 
made in a variety of sizes, working on any direct drive—with 
fewer repairs and less attention than any other coupling on the 
market. Thousands of these couplings are at present in use 
in various Textile Mills throughout the country. Illustrated 
folder showing the ‘‘Grundy” actually driving Spinning and 
Twisting Frames will be forwarded upon request. 


The following salient features should soon prove to yow why 


Grundy Patent Flexible 
Insulated Coupling 


should harness your direct drives 


Mott 


- Takes care of uneven strains 

2. Self-adjustment insures perfect alignment of shafts. 

- Can be used whether insulation is required or not. 

. Perfectly balanced, and adapted for revolving at 

_ high speeds. 

5. Runs in either direction; is close connected: easy 

‘ of access; practically no repairs. 

. There are no projections to cause damage. 

7. Maintains a positive and silent drive; free from 
objectionable hammer action features 
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Cast Iron Leather Cast Iron 


Write for Booklet ‘‘F’’ 


Manufactured exclusively by 


CHARLES 


Leather Curriers, Importers and Belting Manufacturers 


617 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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(eo-pine 
Sub-Flooring 


Ir is interesting to note that Creo-pine Sub- 
flooring which is generally accepted as a stand- 
ard specification in the textile industry, is prov- 
ing its economy and value in many other fields. 
(Above is shown the new Sears, Roebuck & 
Company plant in Atlanta, in which more than 


1,000,000 feet of this material was used.) 


SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Treating Plants East Pornr, GA. and CHATTANOOGA, TENN.. 


Jales Offices: 


NEW YORK <« PHILADELPHIA <~ PITTSBURG - TOLEDO 
CLEVELAND. CHARLOTTE, NC. 
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scoured and note the condition of the steel rolls; check the 
break draft on the frame and see if an alteration here will 
aid—try one frame. 

These are only suggestions, that “Contributor No. 1024” 
may or may not be able to try out. I should like to hear 
what results he obtains, and I also wish that “D. L. E. 
(Ala.)” and “J. H. H. (Conn.)” would reply to the ques- 
tions as they did to my inquiry sometime ago on thread 
laps. Bert (R. I.) 


Answers Question on Designing. 


Epviror Corron: 

In reply to the designing question of “Contributor No. 
1041.” He does not state the satin weave used, but I pre- 
sume it to be the 8-harness satin, An 8-harness satin weave, 
warp face, will naturally be an 8-harness satin weave, fill- 
ing float, on the back. Where a spot figure is introduced 
it becomes necessary to place the ends weaving the figure 
upon separate harnesses to those weaving an unbroken sat- 
in stripe. Thus, while the satin may be of any required 
width, the figuring ends are limited to the number of har- 


nesses available, unless the figure is drawn in straight order 
over more than one repeat, which will cause the figure to 
acquire a block shape. The figure will be filling float on 
the face, satin weave, and warp float on the back, while 
the remainder of the stripe will be warp float on the face, 
satin weave, and filling float on the back. 

The weave design on point paper for a satin stripe 
with a spot figure is shown at Fig. 1, with its drawing-in 
draft at Fig. 2 and the chain draft at Fig. 3. This re- 
quires 16 harnesses to weave, and leaves 4 extra harnesses 
for the plain weave of the ground and selvages, on a 20 
harness dobby. The best results are obtained by running 
the satin weave of the figure in the opposite direction from 
that of the ground. 

A point draft, while it doubles the width of the repeat 
of the figure, is hardly suitable for satin weaves as it 
causes the direction of the satin to reverse and thus breaks 
the evenness of the weave. Contripuror No. 104. 
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Textile mills consider- 
ing direct sales of their 
production in the fin- 
ished statetothe whole- 
sale, the retail, or the 
cutting up trades, can 
eliminate credit risks 
and keep distributing 
costs at a minimum 
through using the 
services of the Textile 
Banking Company. 


Sales are converted 
into cash immediately 
upon shipment of 


goods. 


Correspondence or' inter- 
views with reference to 
selling and factoring textile 
mill production invited 


TEexTILE BANKING COMPANY | 


50 Union Square 
New York 
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The new 1,300,000 bbl. 
Phoenix Cement Plant 
at Birmingham 


Soars completion of the magnificent new plant 
of the Phoenix Cement Corporation empha- 
sizes again Birmingham’s dominant position as 
the South’s Headquarters for Portland Cement— 
as well as for 


BAsic & CITY, 
im 


ASIC SLA 


The enormous buildings that house the physi- 
cal equipment of this model plant are—all of 
them, including 10 silos and the 300 ft. smoke 
stack—reinforced slag concrete. The one type of 
industrial construction that big business has 
found most satisfactory and—economical. 


Construction of this type requires concrete 
of unusual tensile and compressive strength. 
Chemical analyses show the same basic in- 
gredients in Basic Slag as in Portland Ce- 
ment. This close kinship makes the bond 
permanent. 


BIRMINGHAM SLAG CO. 


Slag Headquarters for the South 


Atlanta BIRMINGHAM = Jacksonville 
Thomasville Montgomery Ocala Fla. 
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Why Rolls Sometimes Give Trouble. 


Epiror Corron: 

“Contributor 6203” writes in the November issue of 
Corton of the trouble he is experiencing with uneven work. 
I note he states that he is using solid front top rolls on all 
of his fly frames. This may be one cause for uneven work 
if the weight hooks have become worn and also if the roll- 
er necks have become worn. I wonder if this contributor 
has ever noticed that in putting newly covered rolls in his 
fly frames there was any trouble in getting the same rolls 
to run smoothly, and if he realizes the cause of this. 

This is caused by some rollers wearing smaller than 
others and at the same time wearing grooves to fit them- 
selves into the weight hook, and then when a roller which 
has not been run so much replaces this, his trouble will be- 
gin. I will try to illustrate what I mean by a sketch so that 





ROLLER 
NECK 







WEIGHT 
HOOK 


FiG.2 FIG.3 


FIG. | 


“Contributor No. 6203” will understand it. I will simply 
draw a side view of the roller and weight hook. 

In Fig. 1 I have shown a hook which has become worn 
with a roller neck which was also worn, and I have tried to 
show ‘what happens when we renew this roll with another 
which is of a slightly larger diameter, because it has not 
worn quite so much. The effect is that the hook acts as a 
break on the roller at the point A and B, causing slippage 
of the roller and consequently uneven work. 

If “Contributor No. 6203” has a spare set of hooks 
hanging around his store room I would advise him to have 
them filed so that there is a flat surface at the point A as 
in Fig. 3. Then when the roller is weighted the pressure 
is only at one point, A, as shown in Fig. 2. 

I trust that this letter will be of some service to “Con- 
tributor No. 6203” and possibly to other readers of 
Corron. W. O. R. (Conn.) 


Trying for Cleaner Yarn. 
Epitor Corton: 

Will you convey my thanks to “D. E. (R. I.)” for such 
a detailed reply as he made in the February number of 
Corton in order to help me in the solution of the difficulties 
I am experiencing-in the making of cleaner yarn. 

I would state that all the points this writer mentions, 
concerning the cards, etc., which should be watched have 
been looked after exactly as he advises, so the fault could 
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98-99% 
Efficiency 
for Your Drives 


Diamond Roller Chain on 
a drive assures a consist- 
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Two cylinder Garnett Machine equipped with Diamond Roller 
Chains driving workers, lickerin and doffers—Product of 
Proctor @ Schwartz, Inc., Philadelphia 


Rolling Up Efficiency 


HE roller link construction of Diamond Roll- 
er Chain combines the strength of simplicity 
and the efficiency of “roller bearing” operation. 


The minute you substitute rolling for sliding 
friction on any drive you definitely accomplish 
several things:—You materially cut down a big 
item of maintenance, you eliminate many pos- 
sible and costly delays to production, you great- 
ly increase the efficiency of the drive—power 
saved—money saved. You also insure quiet, 
smooth operation for the life of the drive, and 
you've got a drive that will live longer. 


It is important to realize, too, the greatly in- 
creased power and speed capacity which Dia- 
mond has worked into Roller Chain. Diamond 

Roller Chain will transmit power effi- 
ciently, quietly, smoothly, at as_ high 
r.p.m. as any other type of chain. 







ou, Read, in the booklet below, of the 
AS HIGH AS saving others have effected by 
3600 adopting Diamond Roller 


Chain Drives. 
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“*Reducing Main- 
tenance and De- 
lays in The Tex- 
til: Industry" is a 
booklet filled with 
interest for every 
man in the Textile 
field. Send for a 


copy. 























ently maintained 


98-99% 


efficiency of transmission. 


If the present efficiency 
of your drives falls below 
these figures it will pay 


Typical Textile field 
drives are pictured in 
the booklet shown at 
right---suggesting the 
ways you could use 
the Diamond Roller 
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not be there. He asks for our drawing layout, and will 
say that we have 6 ends up at each head of drawing and 
put it through 3 processes; the weight of the card sliver is 
150 grains per 3 yards, first head of drawing 163 grains 
(3 yards); second head, 176 grains (3 yards). Finishing 
head, 190 grains (3 yards). All our top rollers are leather 
14-inch in diameter. We strip the cards three times per 
day for an 8%4-hour shift, using the ordinary wire brush, 
as we have no vacuum process. 

I am trying four laps up as suggested by “D. E. (R. 
I.)” and reducing the breaker lap to 16 ounces, so will re- 
port later, after a good trial, as to improvement, if any. 

Contrisutor No. 1019. 


Changing a Comber Waste Percentage. 


Epitor Corron: 


In reply to the letter by “W. O. R. (Conn.)” concern- 
ing changing the comber waste percentage, which was 
published in the October issue of Corton, this contribu- 
tor mentions detaching later to take out less waste, but 
let me also add: 

Feeding earlier, nipping earlier, wider settings of nip- 
pers and top combs to the cylinders, and by decreasing 
the angle of the top comb. Below is a list of standard 
timings: 


‘FIMINGS. INDEx GEAR 
NE Os 82 e VCC RUMURRO DRONA a> cece cabs gawd 44 to6 
Nipper knife to leave cushion plate at about....4%4 
Nipper knife to touch cushion plate at about ....9 


Leather detaching rol] to touch segment at about.634 
Leather detaching roll to leave segment at about.91% 


Delivery roll to reverse at about............... 1% 
Delivery roll to deliver at about .............. 6 
TOD<OMGD GOWE BE ie Jidiwidiies isc cvedeeeesese 5 to 6 


If this information is not new to “W. O. R.” it may 
be to some other workers interested in combers, but I trust 
that it may be of some help to this contributor. 

H. D. (Mass.) 


Epitor Corton: 


Having read in the October number of Corton, the 
letter by “W. O. R. (Conn.))” in reference to changing 
the comber waste percentage, I should like to give my 
opinion on that question, hoping that I can help him to 
improve his knowledge on combers, 

As this writer says, the builders advocate backing off 
at index No. 1 on the Nasmith and Nasmith-Whitin comb- 
ers, and, in his opinion, this is correct. 

Now naturally if the steel detaching roller is backed off 
later it detaches later, for it is controlled by the run or 
eut of the detaching cam. I wish to state right here that 
to change the waste percentage by changing the timing of 
the detaching motion is the wrong way to do it. A man 
changing by that method is combing medium or long cot- 
ton. Also a man who backs off the stee] detaching roll- 
er earlier just to increase the waste percentage is causing 
the firm to lose thousands of dollars per year, simply 
because the detaching rollers are timed to return the 
previously combed fibers earlier and timed to return the 
last rows of needles, which pull the fibers from the bite 
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an theHrizan of the Textile Industry. 


Greater profit from your looms 
depends upon value received in fab- 
rics woven, for the expenditure put 
forth in their weaving. 


Paying for the “weaving” of un- 
woven textiles, due to padded piece 
work reports, kicking of the pick 
gears, etc., is production cost leak- 
age in its worst form. 


If you would receive actual talue for every 
cent spent in production, 


pay your weavers by the pick via 
the Root Pick Counter; they regis- 
ter nothing but picks actually 
woven—again the Root Counter 
tallies no wheel kicking to boost 
production as is common by the cut 
yard method of piece work payment. 
Neither is a margin for safety 
needed in your estimates, as actual 
and estimated production costs re- 
main identical at all times by the 
use of this infallible Pick Clock. 


It is quite an advantage over competi 
tion. Think it over. 


The Root Company 


104 Beck St., Bristol Conn. 
Southern Office 
W. A. KENNEDY 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Indo Carbon CL 


is a member of a special new group of sulphide 
blacks which possesses the advantage over the 
ordinary sulphide blacks of producing shades of 
excellent fastness to prolonged storing, hot steaming, 
ironing and acid cross-dyeing. 




















The dyeings of Indo Carbon CL are very 
fast to washing, boiling, ironing, stoving, alkalies 
and mercerizing. 


The good fastness to chlorine, in which it sur- 
passes all other sulphide blacks, deserves special 
mention. As a result, Indo Carbon CL may be 
used for dyeing goods required to stand bleach- 
ing in the piece, provided due care is exercised 
in the method of working. 





NEW YORK, 230 Fifth Avenue 
BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
159 High Street 305 W. Randolph Street 22 Natoma Street 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
111 Arch Street 40 Fountain Street 220 W. Ist Street 
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of the detaching rollers and carry them around into the 
waste, and those fibers are good cotton which is then sold 
for comber waste. Therefore the mill is losing the dif- 
ference between the price of comber waste and the finish- 
ed combed yarn minus the cost of the processes from the 
combers to the finished yarn. 


It is essential at times to back off later when working 
medium and long cottons solely for the purpose of allow- 
ing the half lap to pass by before the fibers are returned 
by the detaching rollers, thus escaping or preventing the 
last rows of needles on the half lap catching the return- 
ed fibers. Then if the waste percentage is too low, in- 
crease it by changing the nipper plate to detaching roller 
setting, set it wider in this instance; or the top comb to 
detaching roller setting; or the time of the top comb 
entering the cotton. Whenever the detaching cam is timed 
to back off or detach later, the clutch must be watched 
pretty close to see that it is coming in and out of gear 
correctly and meshes true, for if you back off too late, 
then occasionally you will hear a “bang” from the clutch 
gear through catching on the nose of the teeth of the 
clutch shaft gear and slipping in with a “bang.” That can 
be adjusted by the clutch cam and sector peg and some- 
times by adjusting the clutch fork. Even when this is done, 
always keep an eye on the condition of the detaching eam. 
A comber man must thoroughly understand the mechanism 
of the comber headstock to change its timing and setting, 
for the reason that the detaching cam is cut one certain 
way so as to cause the quadrant arm, through the cam 
bowl, to function correctly, that is, to fall, raise and 
pause at a certain time and the clutch gear to operate 
perfectly. That is the reason why the builders of the 
combers advocate backing off the steel detaching roller 
precisely at index No. 1, for, as previously stated, the eut 
of the cam must be considered at all times in changing 
the timing any great amount. 

For an illustration to the readers as to what I am re- 
ferring, for instance, when the clutch gear on the Nasmith 
comber is coming back into gear at about index No. 38, 
the cut of the cam is so designed as to allow the quadrant 
arm to stop or pause in about the middle of the upward 
stroke, sufficiently to allow the clutch gear to come true 
into gear with the clutch shaft gear that the quadrant arm 
operates or controls, then if the cut of the cam is so de- 
signed that index No. 1 is the best place to back off to 
the benefit of all the mechanism, wear and tear of cam and 
clutch, it would be folly to change this timing any great 
amount if there is not a sufficient understanding of all 
the parts in the headstock to balance the change. 


Any time I am working long cotton and the last two 
or three rows of needles on the half lap take the returned 
sliver from behind the steel detaching roller into the waste 
and I eannot stop it by backing off at about 114 index, 
then I resort to the best and easiest method without any 
detriment to any part of the comber or quality of the 
work, and I would recommend it to “W. O. R.” or any 
other reader of Corron. The method is as follows: 

Set all the cylinders forward anywhere from one half 
inch to one inch with the index at No. 2%, according to the 
length of stock worked. Then set the nipper knives to 
close a little earlier, so the nipper knives are closed when 
the first row of needles are under the nippers. Also be 
careful in setting the nipper knives to the half laps. By 


using this method you will be able to back off the steel 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY 
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LOOM BEAMS GEARS 
INSPECTING MACHINES 
WASH MILLS 
SQUEEZE MACHINES 
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Picturesque Settings 
for Southern Homes 


A BROAD lawn, stately shade trees, flowering 
shrubs, and a few evergreens will make a 
picturesque setting for any home. Trees are 
essential—even on the 50-foot lot. Place them 
where there is room to develop, and with the help 
of a foundation group, they will frame the home, 
making a beautiful picture. 


Complete Planting Service 


Just because your home grounds have not been 
improved is no reason why you should not start 
now. Send for our representative—he may be in 
your vicinity now. You and he can make the 
plans; after coming to a definite understanding, 
we will (just as soon as the season permits) 
send our planting gang to set the plants under 
the direction of the representative who made the 
plans. The work will be guaranteed for one year; 
any plants dying within that time will be re- 
placed free at the nursery. Write us for an ap- 
pointment, to arrange for framing your home in 
a bower of shrubs; now is the time to do it. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 


Nurserymen—Landscape Gardeners 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Sheeting and Pillow Tubing 


Reports received from a number of Southern mills point to in- 


creased production and improved quality after adopting Steel 
Heddle equipment with Duplex Heddles. 


This helps to explain why a number of Southern and Eastern 
mills are changing over to Flat Steel Heddles and Universal 
Frames. Good news travels fast. 















Leaders such as the Naumkeag Cotton Mills, using their entire 
plant on Duplex equipment, will gladly tell you about results. 
If you haven't yet made the change, let us submit figures. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 21st and Allegheny Ave., Phila., Pa. 


NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: SOUTHERN OFFICE: FOREIGN OFFICE: 
44 Franklin St., Steel Heddle a Hudders Field, Eng., 
621-635 E. McBee 
Providence, R. I. Greenville, 8. enenl, China 


FLAT STEEL HEDDLES 


AND UNIVERSAL FRAMES 
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C. W. KUHNEN, one of the large 
commission warp sizers, operates 3 


of our sizing machines in his plant PATENTED WARP-SIZING MACHINE 81 
at Haledon, N. J., and says— 
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THE JOHNSON WARP-SIZING MACHINE 


“I HAVE FOUND THAT I CAN TURN OUT MUCH MORE 
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' WORK OF A BETTER GRADE ON THE JOHNSON SIZING + 
H MACHINE THAN ON ANY OTHER MACHINE I HAVE USED.” / 
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detaching roller at index No. 1 without the returned comb- 
ed sliver getting caught by the last rows of needles on the 
half lap. It will be found to be a more correct method for 
long cottons in overcoming the mentioned evil of the half 
lap taking good cotton into the waste can. To prove it, 
Nasmith’s new single-six comber cylinders are set at in- 
dex 144 with the 24-inch gauge, just vice versa to what I 
am advocating, but it attains the very same object. I 
might also say that I mentioned the trouble of backing off 
on the 1904 model to the Hetherington people years ago 
when I was with that firm, and I see they have made a 
change in their latest model. 

“W. O. R.” says “We know that by detaching later, 
we take out less waste. Why is this so?” Then he goes 
on to explain his theory, with which I do not agree and 
which I will try to show as clearly as possible without 
criticizing his opinion. The detaching motion does not 
really pull the partially comber fibers, through which the 
half lap has just passed, up into the needles of the top 
comb. For is not the nipper plate on the Nasmith comb- 
er a little higher than the steel detaching rollers? Then 
again, is not the point of the top comb needles set so that 
they are a little lower than the top of the steel detaching 
roll, or until the depth of the top comb raises the 6/1000ths 
or 25/1000ths gauge about 1/16 of an inch off the steel 
deaching rolls? Also, are not the top comb lifters set at 
from No. 10 to No, 13 on the index according to the cot- 
ton being worked or the quality of work desired, so that 
the top comb will begin to penetrate the cotton as soon as 
possible or immediately after the detaching rolls grip the 
combed tip of the lap? When backing off very late, it 
will at times be found that the sliver in the sliver pan 
will show where the piecing has been made, owing to the 
tips of the fibers being presented to the bite of the de- 
taching rolls before the rolls start their forward move- 
ment and the tips of the fibers get a little curled. This 
same thing will occur when the top comb penetrates the 
cotton too early and stops the rolls from gripping the 
fibers immediately. 

The waste will only be decreased by backing off later 
when running cottons from 114-inch to 2-inches in length. 
On short cottons it is not necessary to back off later 
than index No. 1. Even on 1%4-inch cotton the evil of 
the half lap catching the returned sliver is removed by 
backing off at index 114, but as I stated in the earlier part 
of my ietter, that method is not correct, and the best thing 
to do is to move the cylinders forward a sufficient distance 


‘to overcome the evil according to the length of the staple 


worked. 

In paragraph No. 4, “W. O. R.” says: “Therefore, 
by detaching later than one and nine the fleece is not 
brought into contact with the top comb until it is very 
near the tail end of the fibers. This will make less waste 
by allowing much to go through that should be waste, but 
that is not proper combing.” “W. O. R.” will find him- 
self mistaken in the foregoing claim, as I will try and 
show. 

First of all, I will admit that when working medium 
and long cottons, the waste percentage can be reduced by 
backing off later, for that delays the return of the prev- 
iously combed sliver until the last rows of needles of the 
half lap have passed by. But that does not say that the 
combed tip of the lap is not brought into contact with the 
top a until it is very near the tail end of the fibers. 
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MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Year in and year out,over 70% of the leading mills of 
the country have used NON-FLUID OIL because of the 
important advantages and economies it afforded and 
still affords them. 

The advantages are briefly :— 
It stays IN the bearing. 
It does not waste out like liquid oil. 
It furnishes positive and continuous protection from 
wear and tear. 


It keeps off the product—no more stains. 
IT COSTS LESS PER MONTH FOR BETTER LUBRICATION 


When you buy lubricant—buy the best. 


Make the test that leading mills everywhere have made— 
write today for free testing sample and bulletin, ‘‘Lubrica- 
tion of Textile Machinery.’ 
e Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 





NEW YORK G6 ; NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO 


MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Warehouses : 
PROVIDENCE,R.I. ATLANTA,GA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE,NC. 
GREENVILLE,SC. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
ST.LOUIS,MO. 
f | NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Also warpers and other special textile machines. 


THE SIPP MACHINE COMPANY 


PATERSON, N. J. 
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Southern Representative: 
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the setting of the top comb lifters, whether they are set 
at either Nos. 10, 11, 12, or 13, are so set, that the time 
the comb enters the cotton is supposed to be correct for the 
benefit and quality of the work desired. Well then, in the 
first place, if the comb enters the cotton immediately a 
piecing is about to take place, and all that is changed is 
the time of backing off making it later, then the timing of 
the top combs are still the same, and they come in con- 
tact with the tip of the lap at just the same time, only 
just before a piecing is made, through the detaching roll 
being timed to back off later, making the detaching forward 
movement later. 


Theoretically, it can be claimed that more waste is 
made, because the top comb has a better chance to enter 
the cotton before a piecing is made. Of course that will 
be hard to prove, for the amount will most probably be 
as much as the variation of two consecutive days sizings. 
Then again, if backed off later to save good cotton from 
going in with the waste, the amount of increase probably 
made by the top combs, as stated before, would be lost 
by the amount saved in backing off later. If the quality 
would allow it, the top combs could be timed to enter the 
cotton a little later in proportion to the amount backed off 
later. 

On a Nasmith comber, if the waste percentages is being 
changed either one way or another, the nipper plate should 
always be moved for any change over one per cent. Up to 
one per cent, I would recommend to a man who under- 
stands the comber, to try and make the change with the 
top comb, if he has not gone the limit, but angles should 
not be resorted to for that is not necessary on this type 
of machine. 

I hope that “W: O. R.” finds my letter interesting 
and valuable, and that it helps him in his efforts to learn 
more about combers and combing. I would at any time 
be willing to answer any of his problems. 

Jock (Mass.) 


Using Steel Harness on Heavy Work. 


Eprror Corton : 

I have carefully studied the question of “Contributor 
No. 1041” with reference to steel harness breaking warp 
ends on a 16-ounce duck, 20 per cent size. 

We have never experienced the trouble referred to, but 
have had trouble with a broken end whipping over others 
and holding them so that the harness would break out others. 
It is possible that this is his trouble. On the weight duck 
he is running, I suspect he is placing a lot of tension on the 
warp and strapping the harness tightly. Unless his yarns 
are very free of knots and imperfections, there are prob- 
ably a good many broken ends, and if so, they are very 
probably causing most of the trouble. 

As there is practically no “give” to steel harness, that 
is, the type we are using, any tangling of broken ends 
at the back will cause the ends interfered with to be cut 
by the heddles, especially so if the warp is run tight. 
By using a weaver’s knot in spooling, keeping slugs out 
by correct setting of spooler guides, and keeping the break- 
ing strength of the yarn up to standard, we practically 
eliminated this trouble on our looms. 

I do not believe that his trouble is caused by improp- 
erly polished heddles or the percentage of size used, as 
we use 22 to 24 per cent size on some of our 29-inch, 
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12-ounece duck, which is about the same weight as that 
he mentions. 

The setting of the harness might cause some trouble, 
but unless the cams or rolls are badly worn, causing the 
harness to jump, I do not believe this could be the reason. 
We had some trouble with ends being broken from having 
the whip roll set too high, and did a good deal of experi- 
menting before we arrived at the best position for it, 
to give the cloth desired. ContrisutTor No. 99. 





Epiror Corton: 

This is in reply to the question with reference to steel 
harness cutting the warp ends, on 16-ounce duck, which 
was published in Corron. I suppose it would not be 
fair to eriticize this man for running steel harness on this 
construction, as it is up to him to do it. I have had a 
lot of experience on steel harness, but not with weaves as 
heavy as this man is running. Steel harness are all right 
on the class of weave they were intended for, such as 
prints and light sheetings. 


This man does not state if he runs a vibrator on his 
let-off. If he does, this is the correct way to set it: Push 
the lay full ahead so the pitman arms will be straight 
from the crank shaft to the lay. Set the end cam just so 
it will be lowering the vibrator arms as the lay is about 
to leave the fell of the cloth. 

I will say that this man is running quite a heavy sley 
for the size of yarn he is using—3,492 ends of 9.75s in a 
38-inch width. He will see a lot of difference in his work 
when he has run out a couple of sets of warps. For there 
is nothing that will polish the heddles as good as running 
them, and the longer he runs them the better his work will 
run. It will surprise him. 

He wants to run a much heavier size on steel harness 
than on a single thread stop motion. 

Setting of the harness has quite a lot to do with the 
running of steel harness. To set the harness, stop the 
loom, break a thread out of each harness near the selvage, 
turn the loom until one harness is full down. Now adjust 
the harness so the heddle will drop through the oscillator 
about three-eights of an inch, then throw the loom over and 
adjust the other harness the same way. Now, put the 
heddle bars level and set the reed about three inches from 
the fell of the cloth. Care must be taken not to get the 
harness too tight as they will not run as well as if they 
are quite loose. 

The heddle bars should be straight so the heddles will 
work easily on them. If troubled with overshots at the 
selvage, the harness should be set a little faster, say 344 
inches from the fell of the cloth. 

The lease rods should be run about nine inches from 
the back harness. This will relieve a lot of strain on the 
yarn. This setting is for a 40-inch loom. 

One thing I wish to lay stress on is to look after the 
size and get it heavy enough and see that it penetrates the 
yarn in good shape, by running the slasher quite slow. 
As I said before, steel heddles require more size than cot- 
ton harness. 

If this man derives any benefit from this, I hope he 
will let us hear from him. If he wants a good size formula 
I will be glad to send him one. P. T .S. (Marne) 


Epitor Corron: 
I note the question of “Contributor No. 1041” about 
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HYATT BEARINGS 


for 120 more 
Chicago & North Western Coaches 


... the Largest 


anti-friction journal 
order ever placed for 
suburban train service 


Every year since 1923 the Chicago & North 
Western has been adding more and more 
Hyatt equipped rolling stock to its service 
and now, after four years of gratifying expe- 


new passenger coaches. 


Uninterrupted bearing service through 
elimination of hot boxes—greater mileage 
at lower cost — smoother starts — quicker 
acceleration — worthwhile oil savings. All 
these Hyatt contributions have resulted in 
new measures of operating efficiency and 
economy. 

All industry has depended largely on 
Hyatt’s bearing building experience, its facil- 
ities and resources, during the last 36 years. 
You can inform yourself as to the exact ad- 
vantages by consulting a Hyatt engineer. 


YATT Roller Bear- 

ings are successfully 
operating on about 50dif- 
ferent railroads through- 
out the country. A Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul car with Hyatts in 
the journal boxes has 
reached the total of 
300,000 miles to date. 


Hyatt boxes fit A. R. A. 
standard pedestals. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA OAKLAND CLEVELAND 
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Making Your 
| Group Drives 
= ° Even More 
~ Economical 
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Hyatt Line Shaft Bearings vitalize group drives. 
Every one placed on a shaft reduces friction—so 
much so that, where a whole line is Hyatt equipped, 
a smaller motor will drive it. 


Effortless motion of Hyatt rollers gives the ma- 
chines power that normally is absorbed in chafing 
plain bearings. Drag thus released from belts, gears 
and motors lengthens the life of these units. 


Hyatts are always relaxed—which accounts for 
their long service, infrequent lubrication and free- 
dom from maintenance. 


If you measure power cost by coal consumption, 

you can save one carload of coal in seven by adopt- 

° ° ing Hyatts for all your group drives. Users report 

They open like this 15% less power consumption since discarding plain 
bearings for Hyatts. 


so that installation can be made 
without disturbing shafting, pulleys, 


or hangers—the ideal replacement Two million Hyatt Line Shaft Bearings are busy 
bearing. saving power—some constantly for over thirty 
years, without repairs or replacements. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 
Pacific Coast Address: Oakland, Cal. 


HYATT 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
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Mixing Cotton. 


Some mills give 

A lot of care 

To everything 

That goes to make 
Their produet good 
Except the mix 
That they use 

At the start. 

It is an art 

To know just how 
To blend the staples 
And the grades 
That you have 
Within your care. 
The proper blend 
Will sometimes hide 
Some weaker cotton 
That you want 

To push through 
Without it doing 
A lot of harm. 

As I said 

Just before 

It is an art. 








stee] heddles cutting the warp ends on 16-ounce duck. We 
make a 60x56, with 12s warp and 12s filling which is a 
mighty difficult weave, and we get away with it very nicely 
using the same kind of steel heddles he has at his mill. 
We are also using some cotton harness and can see no 
difference as far as running goes. 


This man has a bad weave. He has 3,492 ends in a 
38-inch width, and has about 92 sley, and makes it worse 
by putting 20 per cent size in the warp. He no doubt 
has to run his whip roll up high to get his picks in and 
for cover, and this causes a great strain on the lower shed 
when the harness is down as far as it will go. If he will 
get the whip rol] down to as near level as possible it will 
help a lot. 


I don’t know whether or not he has a vibrating whip 
roll, but if not, if he could get one that vibrates with a 
lever and cam from the crank shaft, and set it to slacken 
the yarn at the point of greatest strain, it would be cer- 
tain to help. 


But, to be frank, he is putting on too much size for 
this weave, and there can hardly be any elasticity in the 
yarn after drying on the slashers. Of course this is my 
point of view from a long distance, without knowing other 
conditions, but if possible, I would cut the size to about 
8 to 10 per cent and even less for a duck weave, pro- 
vided the weave will stand it, as he must have trouble 
with draw-backs. 

In order to find out whether or not it is the harness 
causing the trouble, he can try a cotton harness using 
four shades to the set. A good way to find out if it is 
the eyes is to tie a red string on each eye where the end 
breaks out; after a dozen or so of these are tied, he can 
see if it is the same ones breaking all of the time. I would 
also take a strong magnifying glass and examine the eyes 
for ragged edges or splits in the top of the eyes. 
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This is about all I can think of now, and hope there 
is something that will help. I know he will say that his 
size is all right, but my experience on duck is to keep the 
size down; in fact, where the yarn is strong enough, some 
men do not run any size. 
a fellow by telling him to eut out all of the size and just run 
it through water with just enough starch to 
milky-looking ; 


About two weeks ago I helped 


make it 
but that was on two-ply yarn. 
ConTrisutor No. 100. 


Epitor Corton: 

Answering the inquiry regarding steel heddles: 

My suggestions are, on the heddles, gauge the steel 
ribs from the wood frame so that the heddles will have 
plenty of play on the ribs. See how much space there is 
between the steel rib and the wood frame at the end where 
the rib is stationary, and then make this space about 1/16- 
inch more, both top and bottom out at the adjustable 
snap hooks—this to allow for the frame springing out when 
hooked up on the loom. 

This should stop most of the trouble, but he will still 
have a little of the end cutting, but not as much as from 
cotton harness—some of them are nearly always worn out. 
The heddles must at all times be free to adjust themselves 
on the heddle bars. Also, his 20 per cent of size is too 
much. If he must use that much, he should add 
softener. CONTRIBUTOR No. 


more 
101. 


Epitor Corron: 

This is in answer to the question of “Contributor No. 
1041”, who said he is having trouble with steel harness 
cutting the warp ends. 

The 20 per cent size he is putting on seems to be 
pretty heavy, and is liable to give trouble in the weave 
room unless it is handled right. If he is using sufficient 
softening material, and leaving enough moisture in the 
warp to keep it from being brittle, the trouble should not 
be from the sizing. 

I would suggest that he examine the harness to see if 
the ribs are tight enough*to prevent free and easy move- 
ment of the eyes. If they are too tight, they become crowd- 
ed in places, and a spooler knot or a little slug of almost 
any kind is liable to break out a number of ends. 

The eyes should be loose enough to adjust themselves 
to the spread of the yarn, but not too slack, as this will 
cause undue wear on the ribs. 

I am sorry I cannot offer any positive relief for this 
trouble. We have never had any trouble of this nature, 
and therefore we have had no especial necessity for over- 


coming it. We have been using steel harness for about 


five years, and the results have been very gratifying. We 
manufacture duck and osnaburgs. 

When this contributor overcomes his trouble, I would 
be glad if he would tell his remedy through Corton. We 


might have the same trouble some time. 
ContrisuTor No. 102. 


Epitor Corron : 

On page 364 of the February 
1041” wanted to know what causes steel heddles to eut the 
warp on a 16-ounce duck, 9.75s warp, 3,492 ends, cloth 38 


“Contributor No. 


issue, 


inches wide. 
This sley and width gives about 91.89 ends per inch in 
he harness, say 


the cloth. Of course it will be some less in t 
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CONOMY tisiswearrose 


PROOF 
LARGEST LINE BUILT Il) USA: 
ECONOMY BALER CO., Depr.C, ANN ARBOR,MICH.,U.S.A. 
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JACOBS “VERY BEST” 


A complete line of “Jacobs” Loom Supplies 
carried in Stock by all the Largest 
Supply Houses. 

E. H. Jacobs Manufacturing Company 


Danielson, Conn. and Charlotte, N. C. 


The loops of our loom harnesses are = ERI TRE SRE ELL ee a RRL SN EN RT A 
filled with varnish, every one, and are 
as solid as the. best varnish can make 
them. This prevents the eyes from 


working loose and breaking the warp : = - E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


threads which mean better weaving 


Have You Noticed the - 
SOLID LOOPS 
in “GARLAND” 


Loom Harnesses? 
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Textile Mills; Hydro-Electric De- 
velopments; Tobacco Products Plants, 
Cotton, Tobacco and General Ware- 
housing; Industrial ‘Housing; Steam 
Power Plants; Steam Utilization. 
































General Offices Branches: 
Greenville \ Chattanooga, Tenn. 
: Birmingham, Ala. 
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The Bradley Stencil Ma- In universal 
chine makes Stencils in use by thou- 

ra ey half a minute at reduced t sands of 
cost of 1-10c each. Write 5 manufactur- 
for catalogue and price % ers and 


Stencil “™ 


The Most Popular Product in the World Today 


Yet there is a great deal to be learned about the Winding, Knit- 

ting, Dyeing and Finishing. Years of experience in all branches 

have enabled me to invent 

SPBRCIAL DEVICES for Knitting Machines. 

CONDITIONERS for the yarn which eliminate the use of oil entirely and = - 
ve a better fabric. H * 

DYEING AND FINISHING MACHINES. - ¥ 4 

WINDING MACHINES equipped with an Automatic Builder mechanically z = ° 4 

thrown in and out of action which gives perfect winding. i : Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Ink 

I know you ¥ anxious to improve your product and éameaee the cost. Why = i : Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 

mot write and give me an opportunity te explain my equipment? a : Ink for marki *¥s ° 

OTHER PRODUCTS—Cioth Cutting, Folding and Winding Machines; Pipe = = 60 $6 - ng _ stenciling. Price 

Leading and Turning Machine; Cloth Machine; Parafine ;But- 2 f c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 

ten and Button Hole Spacers; Band Cutting and Folding Machine; Nec Z = of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Marking Machine; Vertical Drying Machine; Oiling Device for Spring Needles; = = e ‘ 
, Steaming and Pressing Machine. Also design special machines on 2 Write for Prices and Samples 


aa J. A. FIRSCHING | A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 


614 Broad Street Utica, N.Y. = = 99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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about 86. The diameter of a 9.75s warp thread is 1/90.5 
inch, less 10 per cent for compresson, gives 1/81.45-inch, 
which means that 81.45 ends can be laid side by side in 
one inch. 

Turning the loom slowly by hand, it can be seen when 
the shed is passing center that the yarn pauses, then the 
shed snaps apart and when the loom is on speed this is 
the time that the ends break. This can be remedied by one 
of the rows of each pair being raised 3/16-inch so. that 
half of the yarn on one harness will pass at the center of 
the shed 3/16-inch before the yarn on the other harness. 
I am under the impression that the two rows of heddles are 
on one heddle bar. If this is so, another heddle bar could 
be fitted into slots at the end of the harness frames 3/16- 
inch higher so that one row of heddle eyes will be 3/16- 
inch higher than the other row of heddle eyes. 

I have had trouble similar to this with cotton harness, 
when running the harness in pairs of 2-+ 2— 4. One har- 
ness of each pair was raised 3/16-inch, and the breakage 
of ends and floats were reduced immediately. We called 
this “slattering” the harness. L. J. (Mass.) 


Fly Frame Cones and Presser Fingers. 


Epitor Corron: 

We were treated to a “Little Fly Frame Discussion” on 
page 278 of Corron for January, and this was signed by 
our friend “Wash (R. I.),” who, by the way, I notice, has 
gotten into the way of classifying some of us fellows into 
our various capacities in the cotton mill. 

I notice in his article that according to his belief I 
must be a card man, and he seems to have gathered this 
information from what I stated in the 9th paragraph of my 
“roving tension” letter published in the October issue of 
Corron. 

Now who, I ask, would think of cards when dealing 
with the fly frames? “Wash” should stop guessing and 
leave the subject of what any of us fellows are in the mill, 
and stick to the subjects at issue. Then let me remind 
“Wash” that it isn’t what position a man holds that counts 
in these discussions, but what he professes to know about 
the matter being discussed. I know a man who at the 
present time has to take any old job, but still he knows the 
loom from a to z, both in a practical and theoretical way. 

The foregoing is just a little, not discussion, but intro- 
duction before I start to answer “Wash’s” question. 

Let’s see now. He states that in the Saco-Lowell cata- 
log it tells us that for a “12 x 16 slubber the cone belt 
should be started at a point 1% inches from the extreme 
starting point of the cones,” presumably from the large end, 
and the distance for a 6 x 3 jack frame is 6 5/32 inches. 
Now I am wondering if “Wash” is trying to kid me or if 
he really was in earnest when he thought of stalling me with 
a question of that description. 

Anyhow, I know his idea, as so many more readers will 
readily see, in asking this question. 

He has simply chosen the statement of the Saco-Lowell 
Company regarding the positioning of the cone-belt in order 
to upset the belief of “K. F. F.” and myself that the belt 
should be always started at the end of the cones at the be- 
ginning of a set. 

Of course, I thought he would know that at best I real- 
ized that the approximate diameter of the empty bobbin 
would be in use when the belt was started thus, though by 
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- QUALITY Plus SPECIAL DESIGN 


The efficiency of a cleanser and the advisability 
of using it for any special purpose depends largely 
upon the nature and quality of the materials used 
in its manufacture. 


WLE CLEANSER 


TEXTILE MILL SCRUBBING POWDER 


is literally made to order and possesses every ad- 
vantage that could be wished for in this work. 


Only materials of the finest quality could give 
Mi Cleanser its pure white color, its clean-fresh 
smell, its smooth feel and its well known efficiency. 


Let your next order be for 
Mi Cleanser and if you are not 
thoroughly satisfied with it, you 


will owe us nothing. 


Mfg. and Sold by 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Your Order Is Shipped the Day It Reaches Us. 


Me 





1827 One Hundredth Anniversary 1927 





DIXONS 


SILICA-GRAPHITE 


PAI NIT 


provides better protection for exposed 





surfaces at lowest cost per year of 
service. 

Long service records of from five 
to ten years are not unusual with 
Dixon’s Paint because of its wear- 
resisting pigment-flake Silica-Graph- 
ite. This pigment is inert, aids in 
preserving the elasticity of the ve 
hicle, and resists dampness and cor 


rosion of every sort 
Write for Booklet 34-B and Color 


Card 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey Cty, New Jersey 
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his remarks he thinks I belong to those who are always 
wrong on this subject. : 

Now for my reply to his question concerning the Saco- 
Lowel] Company’s adoption of the various positioning of 
the cone belt on different frames. Well, it may not be gen- 
erally known, but I am lucky enough to know that the 
Saco-Lowell Company use four distinct cones for the vari- 
ous frames they build, namely, slubbers, intermediates, fly 
frames and jack frames. The large and small diameters of 
both top and bottom cones are different to accommodate 
the different sizes of bobbins and counts of roving being 
made on these frames, but the cones are of the same length. 

“Wash” asks why Saco-Lowell have figured a cone belt 
setting of 1% inches from the end on a 12 x 6 slubber. My 
answer to that is because they use a 2-inch diameter bob- 
bin on the latter, and positioning the belt thus gives the 
approximate bobbin revolutions at the beginning of the 
set. Had he given me a little harder problem, say for an 
11 x 51% bobbin, and asked me where the belt should be 
set for the beginning of the set of bobbins, in this case I 
would tell him that the starting point of the cone belt is 
approximately 7% inches on the slubber cone. Why? Of 
course “Wash” will know perhaps. Anyway, for the ben- 
efit of other readers, I may say that this is beeause the bar- 
rel of an 11 x 5% bobbin is 3/16 inch less in diameter than 
a 12x 6 bobbin. Get the idea? Surely you have, and of 
course you will see now that the reason the Saco-Lowell 
people set the cone belt on jack frames at 6 5/32 inches 
from the end of cones is because this position is approxi- 
mately correct for the diameter of the bobbin used, namely, 
1% inch in diameter. This setting would have to be altered 
say for a 14-inch diameter bobbin. I wonder if I have 
answered “Wash” as he so desires, as I have left out all 
mention of gearing as he stipulated in his question. 

However, I also notice in this letter by “Wash” that he 
advises me to study his article on “The Effect of Excess 
Speed on Fly Frames” and especially the fourth para- 
graph. I have done so, but I am sorry to say I find there 
little to study. Anyhow, we will just go over a few points 
in this paragraph, as it deals with a very important part 
of this discussion, that is, according to “Wash’s” state- 
ments. This paragraph first of all tells us that “all prac- 
tical speeder men” know the theory of the flyer. By the 
way, practical men as a rule do not have very much use 
for theoretica] principles. Anyhow, “Wash” states that 
the presser rod attached to the hollow leg is made heavy. 
How heavy? Does he know? 

However, he says it is made heavy, and at the same time 
the greatest distance from the spindle, so that when the 
spindle revolves the heavy rod will try to fly outwards, due 
to centrifugal force, and this he says causes the presser 
finger to exert a slight continuous pressure on the bobbin 
surface. Only slight, mind you. 

According to the latter statement, if we run a set of 
flyers and a set of empty bobbins we shall always find that 
the presser fingers on every flyer will be exerting a slight 
pressure on the empty bobbin, in fact, the greatest pres- 
sure, due of course to the tendency of the presser rod want- 
ing to fly outward. 

Perhaps “Wash” has noticed, say on a slubber, when a 
bobbin has got a layer or so too small on account of an 
end breakage, the tender has, by putting one turn less on 
the presser finger been enabled to run that same bobbin 
easily because very soon it reaches the size of the rest of 
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the set. Now it seems, according to ideas “Wash” has stated, 
that the pressure which was exerted on that diameter of 
bobbin, would be more than on the diameter of the bobbin, 
say one layer larger, and therefore condensing the strand 
slightly more, keeping at the same time the bobbin smaller 
than the rest, which would mean that it could not be run. 
Still it is made to run when one less turn of roving is 
put around the finger. Now what exerts the pressure? In 
reply to “H. D. (Mass.)” I would say that his drawings 
explain nothing to me regarding this point. D, E. (R. I.) 


Sizing Warps Without Starch. 


Eprtor Corron : 

In reply to the question asked by “Contributor No. 
1038” in the February number of Corron in reference to 
sizing a warp without starch, will say that I believe there 
should be no trouble in overcoming this difficulty. There 
are several gums used, mostly in calico printing plants; 
some are used in color mixtures, but the one to which I 
refer is gum tragacanth. 

About twenty-five years ago the writer was employed 
by one of the most up-to-date works in Massachusetts. We 
then made some very extensive experiments on yarn print- 
ing on a regular 9-roll machine. Some of the sets were 50/1 
and others mercerized up to 100/2. The pattern called for 
mostly six colors, using a plain gum roller for the last nip 
coming out of the printer, dried on cans, then run on a 
dry slasher head onto loom beams. No starch sized warp 
could be better. 

More detailed instructions as to dissolving the gum can 
be had from A. Klepstein, Arnold- Hoffman & Company, 
or any dealer furnishing the material, or any color mixer. 
And just at this time let me state I am surprised that 
some mills, especially those who have printing plants, have 
not experimented with cold liquid gums for sizing some of 
their goods on the slasher. Of course the cost has to be 
taken into account. 

I would suggest also that “Contributor No. 1038” use 
his heaviest squeeze roll on the back, for after long ex- 
perience, I have’ found it to be true that one gets more 
penetration by squeezing it (the size) with the yarn, as 
well as leaving the sheet dryer to lick up as much more size 
as should be good for the construction, at the finishing 
squeeze roll. Gums should all be used cold. 

I trust this will be of some assistance to “Contributor 
No. 1038.” Mack (Ga.) 


“Fast Dyes—Why, When, How?” is the title of a book- 
let just issued by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, 
Wilmington, Del. It consists of reprints of an article ap- 
pearing in Good Housekeeping, giving the result of that 
magazine’s study into color fastness in fabries; and arti- 
cles from other publications dealing with the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Textile Industry, which presented a tenta- 
tive plan for the establishment of standard tests and classi- 
fications for color fastness. The booklet covers the progress 
made in this direction, and is of interest in that respect to 
those concerned with dyeing. Copies may be secured upon 
request to the du Pont company’s offices. 


E. C. Lirriz, formerly overseer of carding at the Glenn- 
Lowry plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Whitmire, S. 
C., has become overseer of carding at the Ninety-Six Cotton 
Mills, Ninety-Six, 8. C. 
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+~ Knitting Section =x 





URING the half century, and 
more, that Scott & Williams, 
Inc., has been making knitting 


machines the industry has proceeded 
forward with unfaltering steps. 


It has been our privilege to progress 
with the industry—to work shoulder to 
shoulder for its advancement by intro- 
ducing constructive ideas in machinery, 
ideas which have proved sound and 


profitable. 


6stablished 18 oo 


SCOTT & WII 


Incorporated 
366 Broadway, New York 
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SCHUBERT & SALZER’S 
HIGH SPEED, TYPE HSL 
24 SECTIONS 


Incomparable Quality 
«at High Speed! 


Approximately 20% more production, 
without sacrifice of quality, is an achieve- 
ment that merits the closest attention 
of every manufacturer of full-fashioned 
hosiery. 


That is the record of Schubert & Salzer’s 
High Speed, Type HSL, Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Machines, which give you 65 
courses per minute.on 24 and 28 section 


Machines. 


This increased production at the same 
operating cost means reduced overhead 
—greater profit from the same investment. 


We will gladly prove this by a demon- 
stration in a plant near you. Or— 
ef« Ask the man who operates one’’ tO 


Also Full Fashioned Hosiery Machines 
Types § & S (Schubert & Salzer) and A. L.(H. Alban Ludwig) 


ALFRED HOFMANN, Inc. 


WEST NEW YORK NEW JERSEY 
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The products of the rib warp loom occupy a position 
in the knitting industry. which shows a tendency to in- 
crease in importance and this increase would undoubtedly 
be more rapid if knowledge concerning this very interesting 
type of machine were more general among manufacturers. 
The plain warp loom has an extended use in the industry 
but the rib variety has many points of excellence to com- 
mend it. The varieties of texture are greatly increased, 
fabries heavy and light ean be produced, and above all the 
peculiar structure of the machine renders it possible for 
fabries of double cloth characters to be designed. 

The term rib as applied to this type of machine is some- 
thing of a misnomer as it is searecely a rib fabric as one 





Fig. 1. 


understands it in the knitted fabric industry. In the ordi- 
nary knitted rib, there is one ground thread only which is 
shared’ by the plain and rib needles at the same course of 
loops. The rib warp loom, however, has two needle beds 
which do not rise and fal] at the same time, but which op- 
erate alternately, first the right-hand bed comes up and as 
it is discharging its stitches the left-hand bed rises and so 
on all the way through. The left-hand bed knocks over its 
stitches towards the right, and the right-hand bed knocks 
its stitehes over towards the left. This difference in the 
direction of loop discharge gives a ribbed appearance to 
the fabric but each side is distinct in its loop formation 
and that is a great advantage because each can be made 
quite separate from the other as regards pattern and tex- 
ture. There is also the advantage that one bed only may be 
employed should this be found desirable and a fuller use 
can thus be made of the machine. 

In plain work, however, there are excei3ent machines 
using the spring needle, which are esteemed by the trade as 
being the best types for producing plain work. The spring 
needle used as a knitting instrument is still unsurpassed 
and when this ean be employed it is advisable to use it. 
In the spring needle the process of loop formation is more 
complicated and troublesome, but the resulting texture is 
always more dense and compact than that from the latch 
needle variety, there is also less tendency for the products 
of the spring needle to ladder and unrove. If the thread 
breaks, it remains to some extent local in its effect, unless 
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The Rib Warp Loom 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M. A. 





very definite and determined efforts are made to make it 
run. 

Figure 1 gives a view of a plain warp loom fabrie which 
is an example of a type always more or less in demand and 
which is made on this warp loom with the greatest of fa- 
eility. A further step will also show how this vertical zig- 
zag when made with two bars on two needle beds with plain 
and rib needles can be designs 
where the diamond stands on its edge. Fig. 1 has its threads 
arranged in the eyes or guides of the warp loom as fol- 
lows: 11 brown, 1 red, 12 white, and this arrangement can, 
of course, be simply made into a vertical stripe by giving 
a simple one-and-one Denbigh lap. 
lap possible where the guide bar moves under one needle 
At the 


second course, it retraces its path and lapping under one 
I pping 


combined into diamond 


This is the simplest 
and swings through to lap its thread over the next. 


needle, swings through and lays its thread over the needle 
it missed at the first course. This is the simplest form of 
interlacing possible between the threads but is quite suffi- 
cient to insure a perfect connection of these separate warp 
threads into a complete texture. 

In Fig. 1 the guide bar is given a side-to-side motion 
where the bar laps one needle space towards the right for 
twelve courses in succession. Then retracing its path it 


moves back again one needle space at a time and arrives at 





Fig. 2. 


the first needle when the pattern is repeated. Where the 
turn-back of the pattern takes place it will be noticed that 
there is a slightly larger opening across the fabric due to 
the altered form of stitch produced by turning, but this is 
not such as’ to constitute a defect or blemish in the fabric. 

The texture can be altered in two ways: (1) by in- 
creasing the thickness of the yarn used on the machine, and 
(2) by increasing the number of courses per inch in con- 
junction with a shortening of the stitch or loop. The warp 
loom has a great range of possible textures starting from 
the gauze-like fabric produced by using a yarn thin in re- 
lation to the gauge or set of the needles, and at the upper 
end of the scale thick yarns can be employed which ean be 
stiffened to yield a texture with very little stretch. The 
elasticity is always greater in the direction of the width than 
in that of the length and if very robust fabries are re- 
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quired, they can be made very well on the rib form of 
this warp loom. 

One remarkable item is the relation of the length of the 
warp to that of the fabric produced. For ordinary textures, 
three yards of warp are required to give one yard of fabric, 
but if double laps are used, the take-up of the warp is 
greater than that, 500 yards being often required to pro- 
duce 100 yards of cloth. In extreme laps, such as are cus- 
tomary in the shaw] trade, the take-up of warp is still great- 
er, 12 yards of warp being required in some patterns to 
produce a pattern one yard in length. 

Figure 2 is given to illustrate the next stage in a warp 
loom production and it is the same pattern as already pro- 
duced with the addition of a second needle bar set at an 
angle to the first and with the latch needle as the knitting 
instrument. In this case there is a‘second warp with ex- 
actly the same pattern as the first, namely: 11 brown, 1 red, 
12 white and the two guide bars are given a movement con- 
trariwise to each other; one is moving towards the right 
when the second is going towards the left and vice versa. 
The right-hand needle bed comes up and receives its lap 
while the left-hand one is down and vice-versa. The re- 
sult of this addition is evident in the difference in the ap- 
pearance of Fig. 1 when compared with Fig. 2, for the 
stiffer rib stitch has the effect of drawing the texture to- 
gether and there is very little extension of the pattern in 
the width as is noted in Fig. 1. There is some elasticity 
in the width of Fig. 2 but almost none in the length and the 
whole handle of the pattern has been immensely improved 
by the alteration from plain to rib stitch. 

But this intermingling of the threads from the two 
warps has given rise to a very effective kind of pattern 
where the colors mix and the patterns have the following 
features: There is a solid diamond of white, side by side 
with a solid diamond of dark brown, there is a diamond 
where the white predominates on the face of the rib with 
the brown on the base, and another diamond where the re- 
verse holds good and a dark brown predominating on the 
surface of a diamond with the white base. Then the red 
thread from one bar meets the red thread in the second 
bar and together they form an overcheck which is distinct- 
ly pleasing and certainly an acquisition to the style of pat- 
tern. 

If the pattern be examined in a vertical direction the fol- 
lowing segments can be clearly distinguished: (1) A solid 
diamond of dark brown alternating with one of solid white. 
(2) A succession of daimonds where a white face is under- 
laid with a dark brown base. (3) An array of diamonds 
where the face is dark brown blended with white in the 
base. This pattern is typical of many which can be pro- 
duced on the warp loom using two needle bars. 

To make the construction of this rib warp loom more 
clear, there is given in Fig. 3 a section of a machine known 
as the “Hobley” which is largely used for fabrics of this 
description. The warp rollers are arranged high above the 
machine and not shown in the sketch. The warp threads 
are drawn one by one through the sleys marked S, and S, 
in the sketch. From here the threads are passed through the 
eyes of the guide bars, of which there are two in number, 
marked GB, and GB, respectively and one guide point in 
each is given by G, and G,. These points have an opening 
at the end through which the threads of the warp are passed 
seriatim but they are not totally enclosed, as at the back 
of each is a narrow slit through which the entry of the 
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TO UU EEE 


The “BANNER” 


SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 





The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 
ing no hard seams. 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 
PRODUCT? 


WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 





HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 
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thread into the eye of the guide is greatly facilitated in 
threading up, 

Below the sleys are hung the arrangement of parts in 
which the various guide bars are housed and from which 
they are operated, but only two of those housings are 
shown in use, namely, those for guide bars one and two, 
GB, and GB,. Passing through those bars are shown the 
threads marked 7 and 7, representing one thread from 
each of the two warps respectively. These ends are noticed 





Fig. 3. 


to be passing through the eyes of the guides marked G, and 
G, From here the threads move into the needles of the 
machine and these are shown in two series, one marked N 
on the left which is connected with a lead and which in 
turn is fixed in the left needle bar NB. This arrangement 
is duplicated on the right in N, and NB, which is shown 
here at the low position occupied in knocking over. The 
left-hand needle bed is given in the higher position in which 
it is receiving the lap from the movement of the guide bars 
between and over the needles. The fabrie F is noticed to 
be passing down between the two beds and this is drawn 
away by tension on a fabric roller below, or in front of the 
machine. 

Between the two guide bars GB, and GB, is suspended 
a plate named the faller plate FP which has an up and 
down movement when required for what is known as faller 
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plate work. In this variety a course of loops is inserted 
and the faller plate being a solid bar comes down and push- 
ing the course downwards draws it out to a greater length. 
This gives a raised effect in the fabric which is sought after 
for certain styles. 

Vital parts of this machine are the K O B or knocking- 
over-bits of which there are a set for both right- and left- 
hand bars. These do not actually knock over the loops 
but merely act as supports for the fabric stitches to enable 
the needles to descend to draw their loops through. 

Another important set of points is shown at HDP 
known as the holding down points, the chief function of 
which is to hold down the newly-formed course of loops on 
the needle stems while the latter are rising into position 
for a new lap. 

The formation of a complete set of loops may be sum- 
marized as follows: The guide bars sweep through the 
needles and move sidewise one needle space and swing back 
again through the needles. The threads are thus laid into 
the needle hooks. (2) The needle bar draws the needles 
down in a body and in so doing the fabrie which has, up 
to the present, been lying on the lower stem, closes the nee- 
dle latch as the latter drops. (3) The needles are drawn 
down still further between the tricks of the knocking-over- 
bar with its bits K O B and the new stitch is pulled 
through. (4) At this point the needle bar on the right 
side has moved up into position to receive its lap and at this 
same moment the needles in needle bar NB are drawing 
through their loops by passing downwards between the 
points of the knocking-over-bar KOB. As the needles are 
rising, the holding-down-points HDP keep the newly-made 
stitches on the lower stems which clears the way for the 
clean reception of the new thread from the guide bar. The 

movement of the guide bar is of a double character, (a) it 
is shogged sidewise over the needles, and (b) it swings out- 
wards and inwards between the needles. 

In many machines of this class, the sidewise movement 
is obtained from the famous Dawson wheel where succes- 
sive elevations are made to the rim to give the laps desired. 
In this machine, however, a chain is employed where to lap 
one needle space a link of height number one is employed. 
For a further lap to the left a link of twice this height is 
needed and so on, a higher link for every successive stage 
towards the left. When it is required to retrace the path 
of the bar then these links or studs are inserted in gradual- 
ly reduced heights and a stout spring at the side draws the 
needle bar towards the right. This belongs to the category 
of negative motions which are often condemned by the theo- 
retical engineer as being unsound mechanies, but it ap- 
pears to work all right in practice. Its defect, of course, 
lies in the fact that after, say, 12 or so laps towards the 
left, the stout spring is exerting an ever-increasing drag on 
the bar and the pull on the return journey is keener with 
the longer laps than with the shorter ones. 

The introduction of the chain enables a larger number of 
patterns to be made and one does not encounter the diffi- 
culties of construction inherent in the making of Dawson 
wheels. In these larger laps the ragged edge is a trouble 
and is regarded with disfavor for many purposes. One 
method is to use a selvage which is warped on separate 
narrow rollers at each side of the warp and this is op- 
erated with a simple lap which gives a comparatively 
straight edge, but as it is of a different pattern to the 

ground, it is not entirely satisfactory in practice. In many 
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warp loom fabrics with a large lap the only remedy is to 
cut the zagged piece from the edge. This is one of the 
drawbacks to this type of texture and it creates considerable 


waste. 


Among the Knitting Mills. 


A meeting of some of the full fashioned silk hosiery 
manufacturers of Philadelphia was held in the early part 
of March to act on a report of a committee appointed at a 
previous meeting on a proposal for forming an organiza- 
tion of Philadelphia mills to deal with questions relating 
to recognition of the full fashioned hosiery knitters local 
union. It was the purpose of the committee to obtain man- 
ufacturer sentiment on the proposal. The latter meeting 
was attended by representatives of 28 mills—union, non- 
union and open shop, the two latter classifications predom- 
inating. No action on the proposal was. taken, which is 
construed as meaning none of the mills not already union- 
ized will deal with the organized knitters. Three of the 
Philadelphia mills operate with non-union operatives ex- 
clusively and are running 100 per cent. One is being pick- 
eted, but while operatives are subjected to some humilia- 
tion when entering and leaving the mill, there is no dis- 
order and the employers are in no way molested. On one 
of the open shop mills there is displayed a placard stating 
“This is an open shop. We want our employees to make all 
the money they can. Waste must be eliminated.” This 
mill also is having no difficulty in having all of the ma- 
chines manned by skilled knitters. 

During the meeting of manufacturers there was sub- 
mitted a suggestion that a wage scale revision be given con- 
sideration, and several manufacturers suggested curtailment 
of output for a time. ‘No action on either proposal was 
taken. Several of the manufacturers present said they 
could not conveniently reduce working hours; that, while 
operating overtime, they were selling their entire produ-- 
tion. A majority of the non-members of the Philadelphia 
Textile Manufacturers’ Association at the meeting since 
have become members, but most of them with the distinct 
understanding they will lend no eneouragement to union 
recognition. 

Paducah Hosiery Mills, Paducah, Ky., are to operate a 
branch plant in Murray, Ky., it is reported. 

W. B. Davis & Sons, Ine., are building a 60x200 foot 
addition to the plant at Fort Payne, Ala. 

It is understood that an addition, 160x30 feet, is being 
built by the Egan Cotton Mills, College Park, Ga., to be 
equipped with knitting machines for the manufacture of 
laundry padding. 

R. O. Huffman and others, of Morganton, N. C., have 
definitely organized the Morganton Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Company, with a capital of $300,000. Full fashioned ma- 
chines will be installed. 

Clyde Wilkins, president of the Champion Knitting 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., heads a new company known 
as the A-One Hosiery Mills, which will lease a building 
and install machinery to manufacture 500 dozen pairs of 
hose a day. The capital is $100,000. 

Lawler Hosiery Mills, Carrollton, Ga., operated by T. 
J. Lawler, formerly of Villa Rica, Ga., have been taken 
over by a company with the following officers: B. F. Boy- 
kin, president; T. J. Lawler, vice-president; P. L. Shaefer, 
secretary-treasurer. The capacity of the plant will be 
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doubled under the new ownership. 

Ray Hosiery Mills, Asheville, N. C., have been incor- 
porated by W. Y. Frazier, C. A. Ricks and C. 8. Kinsland. 

Pauline Knitting Mills, Valdese, N. C., have purchased 
25 additiona] knitting machines, which are being installed. 

A brick warehouse, 200x50 feet, will be erected by the 
Holston Mfg. Company, Knoxville, Tenn., at a cost of 
$12,000. 

'W. H. Sanders, Elizabeth City, N. C., 
silk hosiery mill. 

As forecast last month, F. Osborne Pfingst and Frank 
E. Curran, of Philadelphia, have formed a company known 
as the Greensboro Silk Hosiery Company, at Greensboro, 
N. C., and will erect a plant in that city for the manufae- 
ture of full-fashioned hosiery. It is understood the plant 
will cost approximately $500,000. 

Volunteer Knitting Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., have 
bought the Wellman Cotton Mills, at Athens, Ala. The 
owners of this company also have purchased the entire 
spring needle equipment of A. V. Morris & Sons, Amster- 
dam, N .Y., consisting of 100 Cooper machines, together 
with auxiliary equipment, which, it is understood, will be 
removed to Athens. The capacity of the yarn spinning 
plant purchased there will be increased. 

Construction work has begun on the plant of the Gard- 
ner-Waring Knitting Mills, at Florence, Ala. This com- 
pany, which was formerly at Amsterdam, N. Y., will man- 
ufacture approximately 1,000 dozen garments a day at 


is organizing a 


Florence. 

Production will soon begin in the Bristol (Va.) branch 
plant of the High Rock Knitting Company, of Philmont, 
N. Y. I. A. Sagendorph is superintendent. 

Carroll Mills, Carrollton, Ga., are installing additional 
manufacturing machinery. 





JuLIAN Ropinson has succeeded Thomas Perry as su- 
perintendent of the North Carolina Finishing Company, at 
Yadkin, N. C. 


Obituary. 

Joun S. Roperts, president and founder of the Georgia 
Webbing & Tape Co., died at his home in Columbus, Ga., 
Friday, March 11th. He had been in declining health for 
a number of years, but was active in the affairs of the mill 
until February of this year. 

Mr. Roberts was one of the conspicuous characters in 
the southern cotton mil] industry. Commencing his activi- 
ties in the Eagle & Phenix Mills at Columbus, Ga., as a 
very young man, he remained with those mills for a period 
of twenty-five years and then became identified with the 
mills of the Cannon interests, being engaged at Kannapolis 
He subsequently returned to Columbus where 
the Hamburger Cotton Mills, 


and Concord. 
he became superintendent of 
remaining there until taking up his duties as Chief In- 
spector of Cotton Goods in Georgia for the Quartermas- 
ters Dept., during the war. Upon coneluding these services 
he founded the Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. He also 
recently established the Roberts Braiding Co. 

Mr. Roberts was a familiar figure at all gatherings of 
textile men and was especially active in the Southern Tex- 
tile Association. Few men possessed the instinctive knowl- 
edge of the textile industry as did Mr. Roberts and coupled 
with this talent was keen business judgment and executive 


ability. 
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BLEACHERS! 


"My bleach is better than yours."— 
"How do you get that way?"— 
"Well, my Solozone-white is fast 
I do not injure the fibre. 
I cut out Seconds. 
My goods don't yellow. 
They are soft and elastic."— 
"You win; but mine costs much lesese."— 
"Wrong again. Couldn't sell much if it did: 
I'll turn out three lots to your one, 
My labor is about one third, 
Sc is my water and steam and 
Cost of equipment— 


I bet we'll split even on cost.” 


THE ROESSLER AND HASSLACHER CHEMICAL COMPANY j 
713 Sixth Ave. New York ; 
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Has Trouble With Uneven Stitches. 


Epitor Corron: 

I would like to have advice as to what causes the very 
uneven stitch in our full-fashioned hosiery, a sample of 
which is submitted herewith. The silk we are using is 9- 
thread Grand Double Extra. I have changed the silk a lit- 
tle and we are now purchasing a higher grade. What I 
would especially like to know is the cause of the uneven 
stiteh? Is it probable that our trouble lies with the silk 
not being absorbent, or is it more likely that the fault lies 
with the machines? 

I certainly shall appreciate any information, sugges- 
tions and comments that may be made by your readers ex- 
perienced along the lines indicated. The make of our ma- 
chines is Ludwig, 42-gauge, making twenty at once. The 
method we have of applying moisture is as follows: We 
put the silk on the winding machine dry, and it is wound 
over a dampening roller which contains a solution of 6 
pounds of olive oil potash soap and 2 pints of Philadelphia 
silk oil. This is made hot and well mixed together. We 
add 50 gallons of soft water to this mixture and stir well 
together. It is kept in a cabinet and used as we require it. 
When the silk has passed over the dampening roller, car- 
rying this mixture, it is taken into a store room and put 
into steel cabinets, which have a dampening tray at the 
bottom containing water. Usually it is used up on the 
knitting machines the same day, passing into a cabinet at 
the back of the full-fashioned machines. This cabinet also 
has a water pan at the bottom, and glass sliding doors back 
and front. The thread comes through the top of the box 
and passes over to a felt pad which is continually saturated 
with water. Conrrisutor No. 521. 


Hosiery Inspection Standards. 


Epitor Corron: 

I note the question of your contributor with reference 
to how far the inspection department should go concerning 
inspection standards on stockings from the knitting ma- 
chines. 

This question could mean almost anything applying to 
inspection, but my answer would be that you cannot get 
100 per cent perfect work from the knitting machines by 
inspection on a practical cost basis. 

The cost of inspecting is always determined by the class 
of merchandise that is being manufactured. The higher the 
class of the merchandise manufactured, the greater are the 
imperfections and the more important it is to segregate 
them. 


PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 






We invite our readert co make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the. contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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On our full-fashioned goods the cost of inspection is 
about twice what it is on the seamless goods and in all 
departments our inspecting is charged to oversight. If we 
have a department where the overseer is burdened down 
with work, we reinforce him with inspectors sufficiently to 
see that the work is inspected on as practical a basis as is 
humanly possible to do, while in other departments where 
the overseers are not overburdened, we reduce the inspect- 
ing accordingly. 

Our experience has been that the best inspecting we can 
have is none too good, and as Jong as the cost does not 
exceed the value derived from it, the mill will eventually 
be benefited. 

I might add further that we pay a bonus on about every 
process throughout the mill for efficiency in workmanship. 
By way of illustration, would say that an operator is paid 
from ten to fifteen per cent more for work that is any- 
where from 96 to 100 per cent perfect, depending upon the 
complication of the operation. We were a great many years 
working out this system but think it is one of the best 
things we ever did, both from the operators’ point of view 
and for the mill. Contrisutor No. 554. 


Keeping a Check on Production and Stock 


EpiTor Corton: 
Some time ago I sent to “Knitting Kinks” one of the 


forms we use at our mil] for making up the payroll of the 


knitting room, and you published it, and I notice that you 
have in your discussion section almost every month some 
kind of a form or record described and explained by the 


mill man who is using it. 

This time I am submitting the 
order to keep me, the superintendent, posted as to produe- 
tion and the stocks we have on hand of the different styles 


form which we use in 


which we manufacture. 
Of course, each man has got to figure out forms that 
will fit in with his local conditions, and I think most every- 
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For Sixty Years Atwood 

Has Served Manufacturers 
of Fine Fabrics 
aeRO SuSE 


Over sixty years ago Atwood started 
a little shop that has since grown into 
a plant producing 80 per cent of the 
world’s silk throwing machinery— 
doing business with every section of 
the globe. That Atwood has kept up 
with the times is proven by the per- 
fection of the 4F Style Rayon Wind- 
ing Machine. High and narrow and 
requiring only a minimum of floor 
space, it is adaptable to either the au- 
tomatic screw traverse, or the regular 
patented cam Traverse with adjust- 
able throw. The patented gear gain 
adjustable swifts, which have proven 
so efficient, are only found on this 
machine. These and many more ex- 
clusive features substantiate the pres- 
tige that Atwood has maintained 
throughout the world for so many 
years. 


The 5B Spinner 


This is a combination Doubling and 
Twisting Frame for Tram Spinning 
—hosiery threads in silk, silk and cot- 
ton mixtures, and RAYON. Handles 
materials from 2 to 14 threads. Pro- 
duces perfectly wound bobbins. Uni- 
formity of production is assured by 
such improved features as the 2-inch 
feed roll, spindle swing holder and 
chain and sprocket drive. 


Write for specifications 
and further information. 
THE ATWOOD MACHINE CO. 
Established 1868 
Stonington, Conn. 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Southern Representatives: 


L. H. McCall, Cutter Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Fig. 1. 


one will agree that it is easy to have too many forms and 
“systems,” that the simplest way of keeping records is the 
best. At the same time, a certain amount of forms and 
record work is necessary, and the forms herewith represent 
the result of my effort to get at the simplest, most efficient 
and most complete method for this purpose. 






Stock Record on Reverse Side 
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The Knitting Room Record. 


The form is printed on both sides, and the side shown 
in Fig. 1 is devoted to the production record of the knitting 
room. This is made out daily. Our mill is divided into 
sections which are tended by fixers, and we also run a night 
shift, so that provision is made for these two points. You 
will note that under each section there is a place for indi- 
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Fig. 2. The Stock Record. 


eating the style being manufactured, the name or number of 
both the day and night fixers. Then we show, for day 
and night in each case, the number of machines running in 
each section, the number of dozens of each style knitted 
the amount of waste on each section in pounds, the total 
weight of the goods, and the percentage of waste, which is 





figured from these items. The form as shown. provides 
for six sections, although this can be changed to suit the 
size and equipment of any mill which might wish to utilize 
this form. A place is provided for noting the total dozens 
knit of all styles, giving the total production of the room, 
as well as for the grand totals of the other items. 
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i ew apex of merchan- 
dising achievement is to 
hear a call from Fifth 
Avenue for your knit fabrics. 


Torrington Needles will help 
you capture this citadel of 
profitable demand. 


Uniform... fine 
tempered ...smooth. 
Precision made from 
butt tolatch. These 





good needles possess the 
fine points of excellence, 
the sturdy strength, that 
knitting requires. 


The best proof of these state- 


\ ments is a trial of Torring- 


tons on your own 
machines. We be- 
lieve that it is to 
your advantage to 
make that test soon. 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington,Conn, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS. 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 


c. B. BARKER @ CO., LTD. 
140-144 W. 22ND STREET 


FACTORIES AT 
TORRINGTON, CONN 
MANCHESTER, N. H 

UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
AACHEN, GERMANY 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 
964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 








hese machines 
simplify 
the production of 


RAYON garments 


OFT, lustrous Rayon simulates a luxury fabric. That 
constitutes its popular appeal. Yet this very daintiness 
may become a liability unless the fabric is properly sewn. 


The successful use of Willcox & Gibbs Machines for 
Rayon by many leading manufacturers is an established 
fact. These machines finish Rayon to the public’s taste— 
and to your profit. They are constructed to give you the 
maximum of service, both in quality of work and the 
high speed which turns out profitable volume. 


CHAINSTITCH SHELL- 
SCALLOPING MACHINE 


The OVERLOCK SEAMING MACHINE 
for making seams that lie flat (without a 
ridge) to suit the daintiness of the fabric. 


ment provide its own trimming, and is 
not disturbed by laundering. 


The ZIG ZAG MACHINE for forming an 
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The OVERLOCK HEMMING MA- 
CHINE for making the elastic and con- 
cealed stitch hem. 


The FLATLOCK MACHINE for making 
an absolutely flat seam, which also may 
be made specially ornamental by the use 
of sewing supplies varying in character 
and color. 


The SHELL-SCALLOPING MACHINE 
that provides an attractive finish 
for the edges of shoulder straps. 
It makes the fabric of the gar- 


CHAINSTITCH MACHINE 





LOCKSTITCH MACHINE 


Mo. 
209 No. 10th St. 





Fulton & Fourth Sts. 


ornamental zig zag effect, for instance 
on shoulder straps, is appropriate and 
effective. 


The CHAINSTITCH MACHINE 
with Registering Measuring Tension, 
for various stitching operations; for in- 
stance dividing bottom hem on bloom- 
ers for elastic heading, also for sewing 
on the labels. 


The LOCKSTITCH MACHINE 
for sewing on shields, attaching 
shoulder straps, etc. 


Write Home Office for illustrative 
samples on Rayon. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co. 


Home Office: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Baltimore, Md. Boston, Mass. Chicago, Ill. Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohiv 
821 No. Howard St. 111 Summer St. 506 So. Wells St. 206 West 7th St. %28 The Arcade 
Los Angeles, Cal. Minneapolis, Minn. Newark, N. J. Philadelphia, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
938 Maple Ave. 118 South 8th St. 624 Broad St. 181 South 12th St. 504 Sutter St. 

St. Louis, Troy, N. Y. Washington, D. C, 


702 10th St, N. W. 







Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CoO., Ltd. 
20 Fore Street, London, E. C. 2, England 
Branches 


Birmingham Luton 
P. Brussels 


Manchester Leeds Glasgow Belfast 
Milan 


Nottingham Leicester 
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Looping room production by dozens, showing the num- 
ber clipped, inspected and mended after both knitting and 
looping, seamed, looped, ete., being given. The pounds of 
silk and mercerized yarn backwound in the winder depart- 
ment is also given. 

As indicated at the bottom of this form, the stock record 
is recorded on the reverse side of the sheet, which is made 
up as is shown in Fig. 2. 

This also is a simple.arrangement. It shows, for each 
size in each style we have, the number of dozens carried 
forward from the previous day’s report, the number re- 
ceived from the knitting room, the total of these two items, 
the number sent to the dye house, and then the balance re- 
maining, which is carried over to the next day. 

Also on this side I can tell the number of dozens, and 
what lot numbers were sent to the dyehouse from the stock 
room, to which all of our knitted work goes from manu- 
facturing and where it is carried until it is ordered out to 
the dyeing and finishing operations. 

I like this form very much. It gives me at a glance the 
essential manufacturing details about the plant. 

T.R. S. (Tewnn.) 


Preventing Water Stains on Underwear. 








Epiror Corron : 

This is in response to the inquiry which you published 
in “Knitting Kinks” with reference to water stains appear- 
ing on cotton and rayon underwear on the pipe drying 
equipment. My experience is embodied in the following 
suggestions : 

One thing that will cause these water marks is to al- 
low the cloth to stand too long before drying. Also, if the 
dryer is run too slow they will result, for, as you know, the 
cloth is in a pile at the bottom before it is taken up over 
the drying pipe. This can be overcome by running the 
dryer faster and running the cloth over the pipe twice 
instead of once as is the usual custom. Another cause is 
that when the temperature is not kept uniform, water marks 
will appear. 

I trust this will be of interest to those having this trou- 
ble, and would be glad to read opinions from other read- 
ers. Conrrisutor No. 546. 


Epyror Corron : 

I note the question from your contributor who is hav- 
ing difficulty with water stains on cotton-and-rayon knit 
fabric, using a pipe dryer equipment, the stains appearing 
when the cloth is passing from the dry pipe over the 
spreader to the take-up. 

According to our experience, the most satisfactory meth- 
od of finishing cotton-and-rayon knit fabrie is to dry it 
on a hot air system of the Hurricane type, after extracting 
the fabric. The fabric is then passed around a spreader 
to straighten the wales. It is moistened by passing over 
a steam pipe, which sends out a continuous stream of steam 
through a .007 of an inch slot (not through small stag- 
gered holes). The fabric continues around the spreader 
which determines its finished width, and passes through two 
heated cloth-covered steel rolls; the upper roll of which 
acts in winding it onto a paper tube. 

The water marks referred to by this contributor are in 
my opinion caused by pressing the fabric before it has 
been completely dried. The fabric also will have a ten- 
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dency to show water marks if it is not spread out to its 
proper width as it passes over the dry pipe. This condi- 
tion has been experienced by us on several occasions, espe- 
cially with rayon cloth, and to eliminate it we have found 
it necessary to re-wet the fabric, allowing it to dry thor- 
oughly before re-pressing. ConTrRIBuTOR No. 545. 


Eprror Corton’: 

In answer to the inquiry of “Contributor No. 1045” re- 
garding “water stains,” sometimes called “dry marks,” on 
his cloth, using the Utiea Novelty and Mill Specialty 
Company’s pipe dryer system, I would state that I have 
found these stains are eaused by the heat of the metal pipe 
warming the wooden slats so that when any part of the 
fabric touching these slats dries out before the other parts, 
this mark will appear. Wetting out the cloth again will 
remove the marks. 

The only way to overcome this trouble is to re-build the 
pipes so that there will be a layer of non-heat conducting 
material between the metal pipe and the outside slats, thus 
keeping the slats as cool as possible. Powdered asbestos 
is sometimes used, also a heavy layer of sheet asbestos is 
used to good advantage. These marks will be more pro- 
nounced on the dark shades. woae (Ns Ss) 
Epitor Corron : 

This is in reply to your contributor who wanted to 
know how to eliminate water stains on his knitted fabric 
passing over the pipe dryer equipment of the Utica Mill 
Supply & Novelty Company. My suggestion would be that 
he jacket or insulate the approach or critical point—the 
place where the fabric hits the hot pipe first—by means of 
a water jacket, which will have a tendency to eliminate the 
sudden change in temperature and do away with these 
spots. I think he will find most of them to be shiny spots 
rather than water stains, exactly, caused by the sudden 
change in temperature affecting any moist places on the 
fabric. Contrrisutor No. 544. 


Variation of Stitches in the Ankle. 


Epitor Corron: 

This is in reply te the question of “Bob (Canada).” 
This question is diffieult to understand, but I take it from 
his letter that he wants to know whether the courses per 
inch will be the same in 12 hose made on 12 machines, 
measuring and weighing the same—made on a Model K, 
using 3-thread pure silk over 150 denier rayon—or whether 
it is possible to get them al] the same. 

I have made stockings of this type on the Mode] K 
machine, making them on a greater number of machines 
without any difficulty in getting the stitches the same, unless 
there is a variation in the yarns, which of course would 
produce variation in the stitch. Twelve different stockings 
made on twelve different machines may be the same length, 
but this does not necessarily mean that the stitch is the 
same in all twelve stockings. Some of these hose may be 
a little tighter or looser in the boot of the hose, and vice 
versa in the ankle, whichever it may be, making up for 
the other; and still they might be all the same length. 

If the hose made on a Scott & Williams K machine is 
knitted according to specifications with reference to the 
ankle and boot, the chains all being alike and with no 
variation in the yarns and with the proper mechanical 
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- 15400 AP 
15400 AR 
Hemming - - - ~- 15400 AQ 


Shirring on Rayon Underwear - 16100 C-8 
Attaching Lace to Bloomers - 17100Z 
Inserting 2 row Elastic and 

Hemming Bloomers - - 17100 Z-16 
Hemming and Picoetta Stitching G79000 B 
Felling on Rayon Underwear -. 11800 BZ 
Inserting Elastic and Momming 

Bloomers - - - + = 7400 AG 
Scalloping on Rayon ‘Underwear G4500 Z 
Attaching Split Tube Border to bor- 

toms of Ladies’ Undergarments 13100 C 
Flat Seaming on Moyen 

Underwear - - - + The Amo-Lap 


Chanel 


for RAYON and KNIT GOODS ff 


there is a Union Special for every operation | 
for KNIT GOODS 


Stitching and Folding Button Stays 
and Buttonhole Facings- - - 16200 J 


Stitching Collarettes to Knit 
Underwear - - - - - + + $100K 
Seaming Cuffs to Knit Underwear 5100 H 


Attaching Lace and Kained Tubing 
co Underwear - - - + L3100A 


Overedging on Knit Usdernn 15400 D 
Scalloping on Knit Underwear - G4500 Z 


Flat Seaming on Knit 
Underwear - - - + - The Auto-Lap 


Inserting Elastic and iSeaening 
Bloomers - - - - + + 7400 AG 


Union 
Special Machine Company 
400 N. Franklin Street 


Chicago 
U.S.A. 


16200 J 
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conditions on the machines, I can see no reason why they 
should not all be alike. “Bob” and any other readers can 
secure information with reference to the stitch in the ankle 
and boot and how to get it uniform, in the “Knitting 
Kinks” Hand Book No. 1, which the publishers of Corron 
give as a free premium with a year’s subscription to Cor- 


TON. 
Contrisutor No. 542. 


Epitor Corron : 

I note the question of “Bob (Canada)” as published in 
the February number of Corron. He wants to know if, 
on @ Model K machine running three-thread silk over 150 
denier rayon, regardless of the links in the chain, if the 
stockings measure exact and the weight of the hose is cor- 
rect on twelve machines, does it prove that all ankles of 
the hose have the same tightness, or is there liable to be a 
difference in the courses per inch in some of the hose. 

Having one or more chains on different machines with 
the same links does not prove that the ankles will be of the 
same tightness, but there should not be any more courses 
per inch to the whole length of the stocking, as the ma- 
chine only makes so many courses to the link. There could 
be more courses to the inch in a tight ankle than in a loose 
one, but to get the same length stocking, the top and leg 
would have to be tightened. Therefore, you would have two 
stockings of the same length but knit differently, with the 
same amount of courses in them, all because the tensions 
were not set right. I would advise anyone with trouble 
of this kind to first watch the chains to see that they are 
all built alike, with all rocking links in them so as to 
throw the tension from the graduating cam to the foot 
tensions, as the ankle is supposed to be knit on the foot 
tensions. If these are all right, and he doesn’t have the 
right fabric yet, then he should have his fixers adjust the 
stitch and sinker cams, at all times seeing that the left- 
hand end cam is as close to the stitch cam as it will run. 

V. T. (Tenn.) 


Epitor Corton: 

This is in reply to “Bob (Canada)” regarding the ankle 
of stockings made on the Model K, Scott & Williams ma- 
chine. 

To obtain the same tightness of ankles on stockings 
made on the K machine with the Scott and Williams grad- 
uating device, it would be necessary to have the same num- 
ber of links in the chain for the foot of the stocking on 
each machine, as the length of the stocking over all does 
not indicate the tightness of the ankle. There is likely to 
be some variation on different machines on account of the 
cylinders not dropping properly. If the cylinder on each 
machine dropped properly and each machine had the same 
number of links in the foot, and all the feet were sized 
exactly the same, all the ankles would be the same tight- 
ness, or in other words, would have the same number of 


courses per inch. N. F. (Tenn.) 


Kinks and Suggestions on the Model K Machine. 





Epitor CorTrTon: 

In this, my second, letter on kinks and suggestions on 
Model K machines I am going to take up several more less 
minor but important details beginning with the stop 
motion. 
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The Stop Motion. 

The stop motion is a very interesting subject. 
mills will have them installed on their machines and others 
will not. 

There are many stop motions on the market today, 
some of them good and some not so good. I believe a 
stop motion to be a good thing, provided the proper kind 
is used for the various classes of yarns employed. 

The purpose of a stop motion is to stop the machine 
when a knot or broken end passes through the stop motion. 
It should stop the machine before the broken end has a 
chance to get to the needles, and should be extremely sensi- 
tive. It should be adjustable for any kind of yarn and 
stop the machine the moment the slightest strain occurs 
on the yarn. 

One advantage of a good stop motion is that it does 
not cut the ends of the yarn when the machine stops, but 
drops it off from the guide, and all that is necessary to 
re-thread the machine is merely to put the yarn back up on 
the guide. The resultant savings in waste which such stop 
motions effect will more than repay their cost. 

The Cylinder. 

Much can be done to preserve the cylinder in as good 
a condition as possible during its life. Of course this 
treatment all depends on several factors, namely, the class 
of work, the adjustment of the various parts which work 
in the cylinder, the expertness of the machinist or fixer who 
takes care of it, and the methods used in putting in new 
walls and the straightening of these walls. 

When the breakage of the butts of the cylinder needles 
occur, as a general rule, these walls get bent to the side 
A wall should never be straight- 


Some 


and need straightening. 
ened by laying the point of the screw driver, or whatever 
it happens to be, against the bent wall and pounding on 
it until the wall is straightened. While this practice is com- 
mon it results in the wall gettigg all nicked up, resulting of 
course in the needles not working freely. The needles 
should always be put in the slots above the bent portion, 
tapping the needle down until it is even with the bent 
portion, tapping lightly against the needle. This in turn 
takes the wall with it, leaving a smooth job. 

Another common practice is where the fixer pushes the 
point of a screw driver into the slot and forces the wall 
apart. 

Care should be taken not to have the stitch cam bracket 
rubbing the cylinder, or this will wear the outside portion 
and roughen it up. The guard cam, which is fastened to 
the right hand pick bracket, should be watched so that it 
does not rub the cylinder. The switch cam is another cause 
of grooves worn around the cylinder due to its fitting too 
closely. Oil should not be used too sparingly. 

Inserting Walls. 

There are several methods of inserting new walls in the 
needle cylinder. Following is one of the methods: 

The tools necessary for doing this job should consist of 
two pieces of asbestos board, which is the best, although 
anything which is flat and will not burn, is suitable. These 
should be about six inches long by five inches wide, de- 
pending on the size of the vise being used; one wire brush 
which is fine enough to get into the slots of cylinder for 
seraping purposes and punches suitable for tapping the 
walls out of the cylinder when they are heated up. 

First, tin the new walls which are to be inserted. 


This 


tinning is done by placing a very thin layer of solder on 
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the bottom of the wall. Use this solder sparingly, because 
if too much is put on, it will be hard to get the wall into 
its slot and the needle will work hard. 

Second, insert the cylinder in the vise; place the pieces 
of asbestos board at each end of the cylinder and clamp. 
Particular attention should be given to see that this 
cylinder is not clamped too tightly, as damage to the slots 
of the sinker top will result. 

Third, insert the flame of a blow torch inside of the 
cylinder, keeping this flame as far away from the top of 
the inside sinker ring as possible. This top is only solder- 
ed to the cylinder, and if the flame is allowed to bit it, 
the solder will of course melt and the top come off. An- 
other disadvantage of having the flamé too close to the 
sinker ring is the warping of this top, which makes it 
worthless for knitting. Hold the flame in just far enough 
to heat up the solder which holds the broken wall to the 
cylinder, which should be a matter of only a few seconds. 

Fourth, when this has been done, use a punch for tap- 
ping the wall out toward the bottom of the cylinder. Im- 
mediately insert the newly tinned wall, taking the utmost 
care not to let the top of this new wall strike the inside 
sinker ring. If this should oceur the sinker ring would be 
thrown out a trifle resulting later in a crooked stocking. 
Tap the wall up until it just misses the ring. 

Fifth, now insert the flame again, just enough to soften 
up the solder. 

Sixth, immediately take the wire brush scraper and 
brush hard, seeing that all the loose solder is gotten out. 
Then let the cylinder cool before evening up the surface 
of the walls inserted. 

The Alarm Bell. 

As every one knows, the purpose of the alarm bell is 
to have it ring when the machine breaks a needle. But 
many smashups have occurred due to the failure of this 
bell to ring, as fixers are aware. The welt presser and 
the bell work together, so-if one or the other is not ad- 
justed properly this trouble will result. 

The welt presser is adjusted when the machine is on the 
splicing. At this part of the stocking the presser should 
be all the way in, just clearing the hooks of the cylinder 
needles. At this part of the stocking the bell should be 
moved around until it barely misses the rod of the welt 
presser. 

Occasionally the bell gets out of adjustment due to 
the operator, when cleaning his machines, accidently mov- 
ing the bell around slightly. The screws holding the bell 
to the bracket should be well tightened. 

The Brush. 

The function of the brush is to keep the latches open 
when the hose has dropped from the machine until the 
machine has started on another stocking. 

Setting this brush is important. If all the latches are 
not kept open, when the machine starts on another stocking 
those that are closed will not take the yarn, resulting in 
throw-offs and eut-outs in the set-up. The brush should 
be set so that it just hits the needles, but not too low so 
that it hits the top of the sinkers, for when this oceurs 
breakage of the latches of the needles will result. It 
must clear the tops of the sinkers. 

The bracket upon which the brush is mounted is ad- 
justable, and this adjustment can be secured easily. 


The Transfer Jack. 
The purpose of the transfer jack is to transfer the 


stitch from the jack to the cylinder needles when transfer- 
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ring off the hem of the stocking. Every other needle is 
thrown out of action on both the set up and the transfer, 
while the jacks come out between the needles that are in 
action, taking the yarn and transferring the loops from 
the jack to the cylinder needles. It is advisable to put a 
trifle more tension on these jacks than they have when‘they 
come from the factory. This is necessary so that they will 
not work too freely. 

It is also necessary to bend the point of the jacks in- 
ward a little so that the point will not be spread, as shown 
in the illustration. 

When inserting the jacks in the slots of the dial, be sure 
that the jack is straight, not bent to one side, otherwise 


SSS 5 


RIGHT WAY 


ee 


WRONG WAY 


they will break off or not transfer the loop properly. 
This is due to the narrow space between every other needle. 
All the later transfer jacks sent out from the factory will 


«have numbers on the end of the jack. This is being done 


so that the various sizes of transfer jacks can be kept 
separate, or in case they are mixed, they can easily be told 
apart. 
Chain Links. 
The chain controls the length and the stitch of the hose. 


It is divided into sections, each section performing its 
part in the making of the stocking. 

The changing links, or the links with a hump on the 
right side of the link, contro] the various changes from 
one part of the hose to the other. Every fixer knows 
that these changing links become worn in the course of 
time, resulting in the main pawl not dropping low enough 
to make the proper kick, and therefore causing trouble. 
These links should be put through a case hardening pro- 
cess before they are put in the chain layout, in order to 
save this wear and future trouble. 

The spring which holds the rachet pawl lifter No. 
6027, should not be too stiff, as this is another cause of 
undue wear. 

The Pulleys. 

A machine is equipped with three pulleys as follows: 
The high speed pulley No. 5500 is used for the high speed 
of the machine. The intermediate pulley No. 5502 used 
for slow speed and the loose pulley No. 5504 is used when 
the machine is stopped. 

The high speed pulley is that upon which the belt 
operates when running the circular courses of the leg and 
foot. The intermediate pulley is the low speed pulley, 
and is actuated by the belt when making the heel and toe. 

Very little trouble is had with these pulleys except the 
slot in the high speed pulley in which the high speed 
pulley brake lever stud operates becomes worn in time, 
and it is necessary to have this hole refilled and drilled 
out again, otherwise the screw will work out of the pulley, 
resulting in the machine not stopping when the yarn 
breaks or the needles pile up. The reason this slot be- 
comes worn is due to the pounding which the pulley re- 
ceives when the brake is thrown. 

If the pulley clicks every time it makes a revolution, it 
indicates a strain on this point. If the operators do not 
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shut the machine off the moment it clicks, trouble will re- 
sult. 

The high speed pulley stop buttons No. 8340 become 
loose and worn in time, so it is worth while to check these 
over, 


Further details will be taken up in a later letter. 
Contrisutor No. 445. 


Among the Knit Goods Jobbers. 


The Sheibley Tyler Co., Philadelphia knit goods jobbers, | 
organized more than 50 years ago, discontinued business on | 
March 17, selling the entire stock of hosiery, underwear and | 
sweaters to the Lit Brothers department store in that city. 
The company was, for a number of years, sole Philadelphia 
distributor of the Knoxville (Tenn.) Knitting Mills’ lines, | 
considerable of which had been sold for spring. Formerly | 
a power among Philadelphia jobbers, the Sheibley Tyler | 
Co. became a victim of the changed methods of distribu- / 
tion. President Sheibley says creditors are fully secured. | 

The knitting manufacturing trades are in receipt o1 
a form letter from E. M. Stevens, of the Burnham-Munger 
Dry Goods Co., who as president of the Wholesalers Asso- 
ciation of Knit Goods Buyers pleads for cooperation of 
manufacturers, urging them to distribute through jobbers to 
the exclusion of group buyers and chain stores. The 
wholesalers’ possibility of profits is being cut into serious- 
ly by combination buying, he says in his letter. Some of 
the replies of manufacturers, it is disclosed, intimate that 
under the methods of the average wholesaler mills cannot 
be kept running steadily. They express a desire to main- 
tain the most friendly relations possible with jobbers, but 
eall for the same measure of cooperation on their part as 
they call for from mills, 

A hosiery jobber approached « manufacturer a week 
or two ago with the appeal “want you to help me out.” 
Asked to indicate the kind of help he wanted, the jobber, 
mentioning a rather important department store, said, “I 
have succeeded at last in putting your line in.” 

“That’s fine,” said the manufacturer, “but you haven’t 
told me how I can help you.” 

“Well, you see,” the jobber said, “I cannot put in the 
linu right away because I do not have the goods. I want 
you to make a shipment right away.” 

Of course the shipment was made, but the manufactur- 
er regarded the incident as indicating numbers of jobbers 
are selling short, as this one had-sold. Turning to his file, 
he said, “I have had three orders from one jobber this 
week. I never knew jobbers to operate so conservatively 
while trusting to mills to have the goods that ought to be 
in their warerooms.” 

A jobber who employs 51 salesmen bought that many 
sets of samples of a mill line of children’s hose in 12 num- 
bers each, and at the same time placed an order for 360 
dozens, which under ordinary circumstances, it is pointed 
out, would not be enough to fill the orders taken by one 
salesman in a day of normal selling. 

Purchases of 50 pounds of dyed worsted yarns by a 
knitted outerwear manufacturer are not rare. But the 
explanation may be that mills are selling in relative quan- 
tity, for one, in Buffalo, N. Y., received an order from a 
retailer for one-twelfth of a dozen of boys’ knitted caps. 
A Philadelphia department store sent a local mill an order 
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Children Want 
Fancy Stockings 


With the growing demand for fancy stockings 
for children the hosiery manufacturer will find a 
welcome place for the Standard H Machine. 
This knitter with the attachment “C” will pro- 
duce the horizontal stripes shown in the above 
fabric, which is in three colors. The vertical 
stripes are produced by the reversed plating meth- 
od, or if desired a positive method of producing 
vertical stripes can be substituted. 


Our catalog which contains a vast amount of 
valuable information for the mill owner will be 
sent you upon request. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 


JAMES BUILDING, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
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“Best Service”? Sizing Compounds 


are made under careful laboratory control. All raw materials 
are bought on specification. Our finished products must meet 
our exacting standards. A trial order will convince you. 








Burkhart-Schier Chemical Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists for the Textile Industry 
Laboratory and Plant, Thirteenth Street and N. C. & 


t. L. BR. B. 
Office and Warehouse, 1202-16 Chestnut Street 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Ce knitters recognize Standard 
Mercerized Yarn as a leader in the Mer- 
cerized Yarn field. 

This is because it offers more uniformity, 
strength, evenness and lustre. 


Full value will only be appreciated through 
use on your machines. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Sales Offices: Canadian Representative: 
Lafayette Bldg., Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Lid 
Philadelphia Toronto, Montreal 


s STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
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for one dozen pairs of infants’ socks, which the manufac- 

turer declined to fill, stating it might be safe to buy from | 

hand to mouth but not profitable to sel] that way. 


Fidelity Acquires Thomas Pleating and Creasing 
Machines. 
The Fidelity Machine Company, 3908 Frankford Ave., 


Philadelphia, has just announced the acquisition of the 
business of Fred Thomas, manufacturer of pleating and 
creasing machines. The improved line of Thomas pleating 
and ereasing machines has been well known to the manu- 
facturers of rayon garments, knitted outerwear, underwear, 
men’s clothing, shirts, lumber jackets and overalls for many 
years, and aligned with the Fidelity organization the serv- 
ice will be well equipped. These machines, it is stated, are 
especially adapted for producing rayon shields, as well as 


Dyeing 
Determines 
Rayon 


Good rayon products are 

as good as the process 

used in dyeing them. A good 

process is a boost to the best 

rayon. 

Pemco Seamless Dye Nets play an important part in dyeing 
rayon products. They assure uniformity of color and « 
hanced quality. 

The secret of Pemco efficiency is a loom made net with all 
seams closed up on the loom. There is no danger of rips 
The textiles are held captive—cannot wander out into the 


dye bath and cause off-shades. The entire construction holds 


Write for samples 
PENDLETON MANUFACTURING CO 


IPIEMMCO) 


SEAMLESS 


AUTUN, 8. C 
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MERROWING 


Established 1838 


HIGH SPEED 
TRIMMING AND 
OVERSEAMING, 

OVEREDGING 

AND SHELL 

STITCH MACHINES 


ros 


making a well-shaped uniform pocket, by means of a com- 
bination of heat and moist steam. Four pockets may be 
worked at a time, it is stated, resulting in a saving of labor. 
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McLain-Simpers Organization, Stock Exchange Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, have taken over the advertising account 
of the textile division of Charles J. Webb & Co., Philadel- 
phia, manufacturers of shower bath curtains, duck and 
canvas goods of every description. 
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An Interesting Book. 

An interesting collection of scientific information on 
various textile subjects and allied fields has been made by 
F. P. Sheldon & Son, Providence, R. I., under the title, 
“Miscellaneous Scientific Papers of F. P. Sheldon & Son.” 
The book consists of papers presented by members of this 
concern before various engineering and textile associations. 


For use on all kinds of 
knitted and woven fabrics. 
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Reg. Trade Mark 
Ask for details of our 
NEW STYLE 60ABB 
for simultaneously trim- 


The address on each subject represents exhaustive research 
and experimental work. Among the textile subjects cov- 
ered are the effect of humidity, ring size and spindle speed 
on yarn; four and six roll drafting; four roll drafting ap- 
plied to slubbers and roving frames; experiments in long 
drafting on the spinning frame; charts for determining the 
strength of yarn. Other subjects covered refer more par- 
ticularly to building construction. Among the subjects of 
the remaining papers are heat transmission through various 
types of sash; the effectiveness of various types of roof; 
principles of sawtooth-roof design; preservation of de- 
caying wood roofs; proper utilization of light of day in 
roof fenestration; bringing daylight through walls; and 
practical daylight calculations for vertical windows. 
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ming and joining in a 
FLAT-BUTTED SEAM, 
the ends of cotton, 
woolen or silk piece 
goods for subsequent 
rocesses such as wash- 
ng, bleaching, calender- 
ing, dyeing and print- 
ing, effecting substan- 
tial saving in labor and 
cloth. 

Send us samples of your 
own fabrics to be 
seamed. 


Quality and Quantity Production 
at Low Operating Cost 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


16 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn., U. S. A. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., March 19th, 1927. 

Conditions in the Philadelphia cotton yarn market dur- 
ing the past month have undergone comparatively no major 
changes in fundamental directions. There has been the 
usual shifting of levels from one group to another, so far 
as improvement is concerned, but-no radically important 
developments that might be cited as being of any general 
character. 

While during the previous similar period, yarns as a 
whole demonstrated a little better strength regarding price, 
the past month failed to materialize conditions that war- 
ranted any better situation in this respect. Up until Mareh 
the new year had brought on somewhat better activity in 
the way of demand and purchases, but the improvement 
started along this line failed to continue during that month. 
Speaking in general terms, it might be said that the market 
eased off a bit, with nothing occurring to mark any major 
trend or development in the near future. Of course, the 
approach of new crop discussions and more definite analy- 
ses of the effect from the abundance of cotton from the 
last crop is tending to tighten up activity in that line, the 
result of which is to be felt in this market. Outside of 
that, however, the market continues with a small-lot and 
hand-to-mouth buying policy prevalent among its consum- 
ers, who appear determined not to interest themselves in 
the prices, which they say, would make their costs pro- 
hibitive of profit under the conditions of their own market. 

Carded knitting yarns were perhaps considered the best 
individua] feature of the transactions passed through this 
market during the past month. They seemed to hold up 
pretty well the stronger position developed for them pre- 
viously, and as a general thing, perhaps, the prices paid 
were more satisfactory in this division than was the case 
with other groups. 

Yarns for insulation purposes might be classed as run- 
ning second to the knitting group in strength and demand. 

Carded yarns for weaving purposes did not show com- 
parable health, also they were affected by intermittent pe- 
riods of activity. While this sporadic interest moved a 
quantity of stocks, still it was considered that the prices 
paid were not on a basis with those involved in the sales 
of carded yarns for the other classes of consumers. 

In the face of the fact that textiles generally present 
possibly the most outstanding exception to the country’s 
generally prosperous condition in other industrial and com- 
mercial fields of endeavor, improvement is anticipated in 
this market by experienced factors. In carded yarn circles, 
there is felt to be a large possible demand, coming not 
from territory adjacent to this city, but from mills outside 
of the state, who, it is understood, are more amenable to 
spinners’ rates than are those closer by. The improved 
situation in the divisions which use these yarns, for exam- 
ple in plush cireles, is looked upon to help the situation. 
Compared with other divisions of the market here, it was 
felt there possibly were more stocks in hand due to con- 
tinued operation in the mills, which, it was declared, an 
improved situation would reduce for the health of the stock 
conditions. 

For the past ten days or so up through this week, the 
combed yarn end of the market has been showing steady 
improvement in sales and inereasing prices. This was at- 
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tributed to the fact that the buying and selling ends have 
been sitting one another out, and that the spinners simply 
“out-waited” the buyers, who, at the same time, seemed 
more confident that the market had stabilized sufficiently 


to warrant buying actions on their part. In addition to 
these, a firm attitude was maintained by the spinners, to 
which a judicial curtailment before the turn of the year 
was believed to have contributed, relieving the possible bur- 
den of a market too over-stocked to permit the demand for 
replacement costs on yarns. 

Philadelphia prices on March 16th follow: 
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G. J. Bennerr has succeeded J. C. Ballard as superin- 
tendent of the Rhyne-Houser Manufacturing Co., Lincoln- 
ton, N. C. He was formerly superintendent of Mill No. 
4, Marlboro Mills, Marlboro, §S. C. 

W. F. Howarp, overseer of weaving, has been promoted 
to the assistant superintendency of the cotton mill at Pa- 
cific Mills, Lyman, 8. C., following the resignation of P. 
A. Smith as superintendent. 

D. T. Bagwett has been made general superintendent 
of the Henrietta Mills, at Henrietta and Caroleen, N. C., 
and Cherokee Falls, 8. C., sueceeding John F. Scott, re- 
signed. 

G. R. Cottins has become overseer of spinning at 
Chadwick-Hoskins Company, Pineville, N. C. He former- 
ly held a similar position at the Santee Mills, Bamberg, 
S. C. 
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No. 60GF LEESONA UNIVERSAL WINDER 
FOR SPINNER OR KNITTER 


Moderate price, better than average 
quality, durability, high productive capac-_ 
ity, and low operating cost— these ¢g 
are the features that make for wide , 
acceptance and general adoption of any 
mechanical device in any field. But 


all of the elements must be present. 
Not a single one must be obtained 
at the expense of another. If any 
one is lacking, the product auto- 
matically falls into comparative 
obscurity. 

So seldom is a combination of all 
these features effected in any in- 
dustry that its attainment is un- 
usual,— a rarity. 

In producing the No. 60GF 
Leesona Universal Winder we have 
attained the unusual. We have 
combined moderate price with bet- 
ter than average quality, durability, 
high productive capacity, and low 
operating cost. 

This machine winds cones either 
for knitting or for shipping pur- 
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“The Solution of 
Every Winding Problem” 
Two essentials to success in any 

business are a clearly defined target 
and an unwarering aim. A third of 
a century ago the Universal Wind- 
ing Company established for itself, 
as a goal or target, “the solution of 
every winding problem.” Since 
then this Company has built over 
2,000,000 winding spindles and mar- 
keted over fifty different kinds of 
winding machines. Many of the 
originals are still the only out- 
standingly successful mechanisms 
of their kind on the market. 

This Company is at present the 
largest organization in the world 
making winding machines exclu- 
sively. Supremacy in size is the 
logical result of supremacy in de- 
mand. Supremacy in demand fol- 
lows leadership in conception, exe- 
cution, materials, and service. 


ERSAL WINDING COMP Y 
D 


BOSTON 


K MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA 
DEPOTS and OFFICES at MANCHESTER and PARIS 


poses; also for high-speed warping in a 
_ Leesona Universal Cone Creel. 


Equipped with ball bearings, it 


requires less than 3 H. P. to operate 98 
spindles at a yarn speed of from 450 to 
© 600 yards per minute. 


Because of its 
high speed it requires less floor 
space for a given production than 
ordinary spoolers or winders. It 
has_ self-threading tension, foot 
start, and affords maximum con- 
venience in doffing both supply 
spindle and product spindle. Ma- 
terials and workmanship are in 
every way equal to the high stand- 
ard which has always made Lee- 
sona stand for durability. 

Whether your winding problem 
is coning, tubing, or something 
else, Leesona can offer the solution. 
Ask a Leesona sales engineer to 
call, study your requirements, and 
make recommendations. Your re- 
quest will not obligate you. Use 
the coupon now. 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHARLOTTE 
ATLANTA 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING CO.-D PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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“TEE VEE” Shirtings converted by 
Turner & Vandam, Inc., New York City 


“ROSBRO” Embroidered Silktone 
Fabrics, converted by Rossman Bros., 


MASTER SALESMAN) ®* 


FEW years ago shirts were a colorless, obscure part of the 

masculine wardrobe, and milady had only a few party frocks. 

Then came COLOR, and the demand for shirts and wash dresses 

increased by leaps and bounds. Young and old alike were at- 

tracted by the brighter, smarter effects of diversified and daring 
colorings, and bought accordingly. 

To-day COLOR is the dominant factor determining the sal- 
ability of shirtings and wash goods. 

Turner & Vandam, Inc., converters of ‘““Tee Vee”’ fabrics, and 
Rossman Bros., converters of ‘‘Rosbro”’ fabrics, have been very 
successful in creating popular stylings. It is significant that 
coincident with their success, they have made generous use of 
Franklin Process Colored yarns. 

Is COLOR yielding you satisfactory sales and profits? We 


have made COLOR do this for many customers at surprisingly 
low cost because the Franklin Package reduces winding costs in 
the mill. We have also assisted many customers in finding a 
market for their products. 


A Franklin Package 
of Dyed Yarn. 
It will deliver 


freely by rotation 
or over end. 


Given the opportunity, we can probably do as much for you. 
It will cost you nothing to investigate. Why not fill in and mail 
the coupon now? 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns, Dyeing Machines FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., 
PLANTS 564-D Eddy St., Providence, R. I. 


Gentlemen: 
PROVIDENCE DENTON, ENG. 
G The possibility of increasing sales through the 


New York Office, 66 Leonard St. use of color interests us. Please mail us the com- 
SOUTHERN FRANKLIN | — COMPANY plete story or have your representative call, 
CENTRAL Bay eee PROCESS COMPANY 


FRANKLIN PROCESS | «.. 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form __ sweet 
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The Knit Goods Market 


The hosiery primary markets are fast recovering the 
ground lost just prior to and following the turn of the 
year. The month of March seems to have marked the be- 
ginning of the end of a protracted unsatisfactory session 
for manufacturers. Production and shipments appear more 
nearly balanced than in a long time, although there is evi- 
dence of lingering large lots of full fashioned silk short 
boot goods and stuff that had been made up to meet a 
price when competition was keenest. There is, however, a 
market for the ancient and unworthy, but at prices that 
spell a considerable loss for mills which went too far in 
trying to accommodate price buyers. 

Perhaps the better index of the market uplift is supplied 
by the activity of seamless silk lines of well known stand- 
ards, and it may be worthy of note that demand for seam- 
less sprouted during the time full fashioned was somewhat 
dull, mills selling direct to retailers and those distributing 
through jobbers shared in the improvement alike. 
This cannot, however, be said of all manufacturing estab- 
lishments. Hosiery that is made on the go-as-you-please 
practice still is having hard sledding, but the way for it is 
smoother than it was. 

The February shipments of a Philadelphia mill selling 
to jobbers under no brand were 100 per cent greater than 
those for December, with January ahead of the last month 
of 1926. The mill turns off high grade fine gauge thread 
silk to welt, and the stocking sells in retail stores at one 
dollar. March sales were larger, measured in terms of 


eases, than February, improvement being still on the in- 


crease. 

A southern mill selling to retailers under a nationally 
advertised brand has in the last few weeks gone forward 
by leaps and bounds in the shipments and the booking of 
new business. The management admit they are at a loss 
to account for the extraordinary spurt, and while they say 
they believe the seamless stocking has driven the entering 
wedge for a strong comeback, are careful to not permit 
elation to carry them into a production campaign that 
might have disappointing results. 

The stronger demand for seamless hosiery developed 
during; the buying generally for retailers’ Easter sales. 
If this is to be interpreted as meaning that the seamless 
will share with full fashioned in the stimulus of prepara- 
tion for the inauguration of the spring season selling, then 
it would appear that the better situation for the former is 
more than momentary. If, on the other hand, full fash- 
ioned manufacturers realize their ambition to supply a 
good all-around dollar stocking, the seamless will have to 
show for retailers more than the present liberal margin of 
profit on the seamless. 

Obsolete lines of full fashioned silk are available for 
the dollar ticket, but the better stores are not using them. 
Hosiery that was purposely cheapened also is offered, 
much of it, however, having passed over the counter of a 
class of department stores which had to have something for 
a special sale. The exploiting of depreciated full fashioned 
is thought by some factors to have had something to do 
with the revival of interest in seamless hose. 

While it was taken for granted that prices for rayon 
would be increased, there has been no eagerness on the 
part of distributors to contract for rayon hosiery in ad- 


vance of ‘the higher prices for the yarn. Nor did assump- 
tion by manufacturers that future lots of rayon would 
cost them more influence them to contract for anticipated 
needs. The one effect of the report of advances that were 
permitted to seep through the trade was to stiffen manu- 
facturers’ spines when hosiery buyers were trying to ham- 
mer down the values of what little they were buying. 

Those who will be most affected by rayon advances are 
the manufacturers using rayon in combination with silk 
for women’s seamless hose, in the production of which 
numbers of northern mills are being operated overtime, 
notwithstanding the clamor about lower labor cost in the 
South. A Central Pennsylvania plant making this type 
of hosiery is operating steadily from Monday morning to 
Saturday noon, being on a full 24-hour worktime schedule. 
The product is sold to jobbers. In Reading the Fisher 
Hosiery Mill, making Nightingale brand of hose, is run- 
ning on ful] daytime and part night time schedule, in sup- 
plying its retailer clientele. Most of the seamless mills 
in Reading are not so busy as the Fisher, while in the full 
fashioned field practically all mills are on a capacity basis 
and have been for some time, several accumulating stock. 

Any material increase in the cost of rayon would be 
seriously felt in Reading, where are produced more fancy 
half hose than any other northern city. The product is, 
chiefly, of goods to retail at a half dollar a pair, and con- 
sume considerable rayon for plaiting. Mills are well sold 
up of the popular price novelty socks, and there is heard 
complaint from jobbers that deliveries are not satisfactory. 
That some manufacturers are in arrears with shipments is 
admitted, but late deliveries can be charged to jobbers, who 
were late with their order details, with the result mills did 
not hesitate to sell direct to retailers, the jobbers thus losing 
out on some good business. 

A good appearing pattern half hose is on the market 
for the 25 cent price bracket, and it is stated that socks 
designed for this price are even scarcer for spot delivery 
than are the half dollar sorts, often found ticketed 55 
cents, two pairs for a dollar. One manufacturer of a half 
dollar number, made of rayon plaited on mercerized, also 
is producing a 25 cent sock, carrying the same patterns. 
The difference between the two is that one has mercerized 
top, heel and sole, while plain carded cotton yarn is used 
for the other. The 25 cent sock is reported a good seller. 

A mill in Reading making fancy silk and rayon socks 
to sell at a dollar a pair is reported having detailed orders 
for deliveries through May. The mill also turns off high- 
er price lines, which at the moment are not in volume pro- 
duction for any of several important establishments heard 
from. One manufacturer, selling under a brand to retail- 
ers, is shipping more of the 75 cent number than any other. 
Another manufacturer of high price novelty half hose re- 
ports business lagging except in his half dollar lines. 
While in a general way demand for novelty socks is well 
sustained, the market shows some light spots. Plain color 
silk half hose, as is disclosed on the street, has had a hard 
jolt from the fancies. Hope had been entertained that 
clocking and other embroidery might increase interest in 
plain colors, but seems to have almost vanished. There 
is, however, enough business to keep mills well known 
for their product running steadily at near capacity. 
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In spite of all that can be said of the better outlook 
for women’s seamless silk and rayon in combination mar- 
ket interest is pretty well centered on the full fashioned 
field, where there is a well defined drift to finer gauge. In 
line with this program the Millheim Knitting Mills, an 
upstate Pensylvania establishment, will, it is understood, 
install 45 gauge machines in the mill which it has planned 
to start soon in Philadelphia. This presupposes that the 
company visions a protracted run for full fashioned chif- 


fons, concerning which there is a marked division of opin-, 


ion. Forty-two gauge is regarded the bread and butter 
full fashioned stocking, as was the 39 not so many years 
ago. Considerable of the 39 still is being produced. It is 
a good price proposition in times of stress such as the in- 
dustry has experienced in quite recent months. And it is 
intimated the product of some 39 gauge machines is being 
sold as 42, which may be one explanation for varying prices 
for apparently comparable hose. 


A Philadelphia manufacturer of seamless hose who last 
year installed 20 fine gauge full fashioned machines and 
proceeded to knit silk and rayon in twist has sold up his 
production for some months, and a few weeks ago an- 
nounced a slight increase in the price for additional busi- 
ness. That he is satisfied with results is indicated in plans 
for additional installation, 10 more machines to be set up 
shortly, and 20 more a little later. It is said the stocking 
represents the nearest approach to a satisfactory silk and 
rayon yet produced on flat machines. But its cost pre- 
eludes the probability of its going over the counter at a 
dollar a pair if distributed through jobbers. Another Phil- 
adelphia hosier has perfected a silk and rayon full fash- 
ioned for that price bracket. It will be sold to large retail- 
ers. 

What would be the effect.on pure thread silk hose in 
the full fashioned and seamless divisions if the combina- 
tion yarn prove acceptable for medium weight goods as a 
dollar proposition is a matter of no little speculation in the 
trade. Production of seamless combination yarn for wom- 
en increased over 50 per cent in January, making com- 
parison with the previous month, according to reports from 
identical mills representing a large part of the hosiery in- 
dustry, while the gain scored by pure thread silk seamless 
was negligible, amounting to less than one per cent. There 
was, an indicated increase of more than 30 per cent in the 
output of full fashioned silk in January, comparing with 
the corresponding month of 1926. But it seems certain 
there will be no such spectacular gains in future months, 
as less new equipment will be installed this year. 


Women’s full fashioned hose, some factors say, is be- 
coming as speculative as novelty half hose constantly un- 
dergoing kaledioscopic pattern changes. Questions upper- 
most in the fashioned field this spring relate to the future 
status of chiffons, hee] construction, colors and length of 
silk boot, weight of fabric being also a matter of* some 
doubt. Mills which had been making 8-thread hose of silk 
to welt have abandoned them for the time, several finding 
that weight of fabric in practically no demand, while hav- 
“ing a fairly good market for 4-thread, but not ealling for 
volume production. 

Makers of hose having a heel of colors contrasting with 
those of the leg have had an enormous demand for spot 
delivery, the trade buying dangerously cautiously for fu- 
ture, however. Black heel on gun metal leg set a craze 
that has extended to light colors for both parts of the 
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stocking, although it appears the more lasting proposition 
will be in the tan group of colors. Woman wants contrast, 
for getting away from just plain hosiery, but wants it not 
too striking. Numbers of manufacturers, until last month, 
were adhering to the plain staples, but some of them ad- 
mitted they had to provide for an increasing call for the 
parti-color stocking. 

While 8-thread hose receded materially in demand, 
there seems a growing preference for 7-thread as a happy 
medium, and some small mills making no other number are 
operating overtime. One, in Reading, on a day and night 
schedule, is adding machinery, and by next month will 
have doubled production. The 7-thread silk to welt seems 
a favorite form of construction. Chiffons, on the other 
hand, must be of silk to top, and the top should be farther 
from the sole. A particularly exacting element in the trade 
ealls for a 29 inch stocking. One manufacturer empha- 
sizes the fact he is knitting 31 inches and gets a finished 
maximum length of 291 inches, and the hose from this mill 
is of the full width of the machine head—14 inches, 

Variations in construction often are overlooked by buy- 
ers when comparing prices of one mill with those of an- 
other. A buyer negotiating a week or two ago for 7- 
thread silk to welt hose complained the manufacturer’s 
price was a half dollar a dozen higher than that of a com- 
peting mill, a sample of whose product he submitted. When 
the silk and the cotton in a stocking from each of the mills 
were separated it was found the higher priced contained 
1 1/16 more ounces of silk than the other. -In other re- 
spects, the stockings were as nearly identical as could be, 
coming from different mills. 

The mill price to jobbers for a chiffon silk to welt was 
$13.25 a dozen, yet a buyer several weeks ago found a com- 
parable stocking on sale in a retail store at $1.05 a pair. 
The explanation, it was found, lay in the fact the stocking 
shown by the retailer was an irregular, the defects, how- 
ever, being hardly perceptible except upon closer inspec- 
tion than usually is given by shoppers. This instance is 
cited as making it desirable that irregulars and seconds be 
branded for what they are, for the protection of the buying 
public and manufacturers who play the game with abso- 
lute fairness. Severa] mills, including among them some 
that are very widely known as direct-to-retailer sellers, 
used tell-tale marking for a time, and finally gave it up 
as an unprofitable practice. 

Manufacturers say they can get a dollar and up more 
for a dozen irregulars that are not so marked as to make 
them readily distinguishable from perfect goods. Buyers 
specializing in lots assort their purchases and, it is stated. 
sell the more nearly perfect at a shading from regular 
prices, the remainder being taken by popular price shops 
and department stores for special sales in which seconds 
are featured.. Some retail stores in ordinarily good repute 
will buy unmarked seconds and sell them as is. “We could 
not sell a second if it were marked as such,” said a hosiery 
department manager, “but women who pass them up will 
buy low price hosiery which they should know is not, com- 
mercially speaking, perfect.” 

When once the trade shall have adopted certain stand- 
ards and adhere to them, and let it be known their prices 
are fitted to the merchandise, this moot question of brand- 
ing irregulars may be settled for a time, but, probably, not 
until then. It is up to buyers to discriminate and deal 
with their trade as fairly as they want to be dealt with by 
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manufacturers. “We once believed jobbers would buy 
quality rather than price,” says a manufacturer of strictly 
high grade silk who tried branding his seconds, “Now we 
know differently—that is, as to quite a number of buyers. 
But we still are going after the trade that haggles for 
quality rather than for a difference of a quarter or so in 
price. When we decide to make cheap hose we shall price 
it accordingly.” 

A somewhat tight situation in infants’ socks was one 
of the market developments of a few weeks ago. Many 
smal] jobbers are short of the 25 cent fancy rayon socks, 
demand running especially strong in the plain color leg and 
fancy top class. Buyers were scouring the market and 
manufacturers were hearing from scattered distributors, 
some of whom were in communication with several mills, 
each of which received a begging letter from the same job- 
ber. This was but one of a number of illustrations of 
unusual interest in infants’ goods. Most of the mills in 
the more pretentious class had sold up to the end of May, 
and buyers were left to take what they previously had 
passed up. 

Disappointed with their early spring sales last year, 
retailers had been slow to place orders this year, and many 
jobbers were operating accordingly, as were some mills, 
which accounts for the searcity of spot goods when once 
demand became acute. Stiffening in prices of rayon may 
have been a factor in the sudden spurt in jobber interest. 
Whatever the explanation, the market for socks is in bet- 
ter shape than for some time, with demand equal to that 
in previous years along about springtime. 

Activity is pronounced in all elasses of children’s hose, 
which now seems as much a problem as men’s and women’s. 
The full length stocking for misses continued in good call 
to the middle of March, and some primary market sellers 
say demand is about evenly divided as between the plain 
and faney. Cancellations were received from a few scared 
jobbers, and these were welcomed by at least one manufac- 
turer who had oversold. With the nearer approach to spring 
the seven-eighth length with fancy top came into better 
eall, and this class now is showing much activity. Misses’ 
jacquard hose at 50 cents to a dollar a pair have proved 
a fetching proposition, the lower price stocking leading the 
van in demand. 

The improvement in the hosiery markets generally this 
year is shown in an indicated increase in new business and 
utifilled orders and a decline in the quantities in stock, fin- 
ished and in the gray, as comparing with a year ago. 
Underwear. 


Modest advances in some few mill lines of men’s heavy 
weight underwear seem a possibility, although hardly can 
be regarded a probability. Jobbers, it would appear, are 
making a market against themselves, in that they are slow 
to contract, those who, to March, had placed more than 
sample orders being in the minority. There was, however, 
some improvement manifest after announcement by the 
Mayo Sales Corporation of withdrawal of prices for de- 
liveries January to May. The Mayo, selling agents for 
the Washington Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C., was the first 
to withdraw prices, a step that had the effect of influencing 
others to take like action. 

Announcement of price withdrawal came close on the 
heels of a slight price cut by a New York State mill, al- 
though cotton had been steadily moving to higher ground, 
yarns commanding two to three cents more than when 
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underwear was priced at the opening for the season. Some- 
thing was needed to halt the price revision movement, and 
that something seemed to have been supplied by the 
Mayo Sales Corporation. 

Although admitting prices at the start were amply low, 
numbers of jobbers declined to operate, having been en- 
couraged by a few downward revisions to wait for further 
cuts. They took the position that, having named prices on 
cotton at around 12 cents, manufacturers could not afford 
to shut down their plants while waiting for distributors to 
come to market, as such a policy would increase their 
overhead cost and make for a shrinkage in their margin of 
profit, thin as it is. So, they felt, mills would have sup- 
plies, and as retailers are expected to pursue their dilatory 
tactics in relation to fall goods, the jobbers might as well 
do their buying later. Some said they realized they might 
have to pay higher prices as a penalty for procrastination, 
but stil] delayed, on the theory that it were better to be 
safe than risk being sorry. However, the heavy weight 
underwear situation showed improvement in March, and 
considerable activity is expected to develop in the primary 
market during April. Because late, orders should run 
fairly large. 

Manufacturers, North and South, of nationally known 
lines, are the better situated as to orders in hand, but there 
has been some difficulty in persuading jobbers to supply 
details, without which orders were little more than an ex- 
pressed intention, leaving manufacturers to shape their 
production campaign as best they might. Mills in the class 
referred to have booked a fair volume of business in some 
market centers, others lagging. In certain large cities, for 
example, a leading mill sold more eases, two to one, to 
March this year than in the first three months of 1926. 
Another, to the middle of the month, had contracted with 
all but an insignificantly few who bought last year. Still 
another reports bookings for fall very satisfactory, with 
details slow, but no doubt is entertained that within the 
next month there will be no delinquencies in this respect. 
Three or four mills might be mentioned as assured of a 
larger volume of business this year than last. 

Price cutting now has been arrested and the market 
seems to have recovered from the jolt inflicted when a 
Tennessee mill came out a month and more ago with a sub- 
standard line intended to pacify jobbers looking for price. 
It soon came to be questioned in the trade whether the 
move was a wise one. It may have helped the mill that 
launched it, but the effect on jobbers generally and, in se- 
quence, on mills at large, was disturbing. But that is a 
matter of the past, and the jogging of recent months has 
given way to a pace more nearly approaching a quickstep. 
from now on the market should be in manufacturers’ fa- 
vor, and where prices were reduced in a fit of impatience, 
original quotations seem likely to be restored. 

Men’s knitted light weight underwear of modern con- 
struction and carrying rayon trim is considerably more 
active, with much buying remaining to be done. Orders 
from the vast army of small retailers have been running 
late and light, and the duplicate business of many jobbers 
has not yet reached mills. It will increase in volume as re- 
tailer sales get their customary spring and summer start. 
The P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. is reported already sold well 
up of their fine gauge combed line of union suits which 
will pass over the counter at $1.50 per suit. The company 
has also a dollar suit that is being freely taken in the good 
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trade. Manufacturers generally of the one time popular 
balbriggan suit agree it no longer is used as_ estab- 
lishing a price basis; that the market js absorbing more 
of the better garments and to a great extent ignoring the 
bals as they once held sway in man’s summer underwear. 

Branded lines of nainsook athletic underwear have gone 
into distribution in perhaps larger volume than last year, 
while the unidentified seems not to have been booked up so 
freely. This may be attributed in part to keener competi- 
tion in the branded and more intensive merchandising poli- 
cies of manufacturers, In fact, merchandising organiza- 
tions which are credited with superior ability in the move- 
ment of goods are credited also with having had the cream 
of this year’s business in all classes of underwear. 

Reports from representative manufacturers of women’s 
cotton light weight underwear are to the effect their sales 
show no decline, comparing with last year, notwithstanding 
there is an admitted further drift to rayon and silk, more 
particularly the former. Rayon has made amazing strides 
as an underwear fabric. Cheapened rayon garments are 
pretty well bowled out, and little complaint is heard of the 
average present construction, say jobbers and retailers. 
Rayon, it is coming to be believed, will prove a more pow- 
erful rival of silk than of cotton. 
sale for women’s cotton vests and union suits, say primary 
market operators who also are distributors of rayon lives. 
Upstate Pennsylvania manufacturers of the cotton are, ap- 
pareitly, fairly well supplied with light weight business and 
have tak.: some fall orders for medium weights. 

Sweaters. 

Knitted outerwear has moved into a better position only 
because of the gradva] shortening of the time remaining in 
which jobbers must cdo their shopping for fall. Prices are 
steadier, and some business in sweaters is being placed, and 
enough interest manifested to encourage manufacturers to 
believe that if the market suffers no further disturbance 
they will fare at least as well as they did last year, when 
the bulk of their production was crowded into the late 
months. , 

Conditions look fairly rosy for shaker coats, but there 
is a feeling that the lumberjack, the bane of knitted outer- 
wear interests, will come to the front. This had not been 
expected, but recently the lumberjack began to attract more 
attention, and some of those making this type of work 
coat look for it to regain all of the popularity it lost in 
1926. But it appears the lumberja«k would have to be 
forced to give it any great standing as a competitor this 
year of the knitted coats, and some important distributors 
will be slow to put it in their lines. 


A possibly more disturbing garment from the viewpoint 
of sweater manufacturers is the fleece lined coat, 1 new 
line of which recently was put on the market at a half 
dollar a dozen less than the standard price for this type 
of garment. ’ 

Manufacturers of women’s spring and summer sweaters 
featured by retailers are quite well situated, shipments 
absorbing the production of a few mills. Jobbers do not 
give much attention to women’s sweaters for the light 
weight season, and the bulk of their sales of winter num- 
bers are in men’s lines. Featured coats for men and boys 
are in right good demand from manufacturers Whose prod- 
uet is distributed under advertised brands and through se- 
lected jobbers. 

The sweater trade as a whole cannot be said to be busily 
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engaged. There are, however, mills in which capacity op- 
eration is being maintained and no stock being accumulated. 
Most mills so situated are manufacturing only for orders. 
Practically none, according to present plans, will have any 
carryover at the end of the year, and few will be in posi- 
tion to accept any great volume of late rush delivery or- 
ders. 

Trading in bathing suits is a trifle more active than a 
month ago, but memories of disappointments suffered in 
the spring and summer of 1926 cause merchants to pro- 
ceed so cautiously with their commitments that there is a 
strong possibility the market will be minus when eventual- 
ly they come along for spot goods. 


Suggestions in Fancy Hosiery. 


Some unusual possibilities for knit goods have opened 
up with the introduction of the two-toned stockings put out 
by well known firms. One manufacturer claims that women 
are looking for sensational changes and ideas and this new 
one appears to have struck their fancy. 

While all mills are not producing these two-toned stock- 
ings having the “black” heel extending quite high up at the 
back, making a striking contrast, many are considering such 
novelties, the acceptance of black combined with any and 
all colors has opened up a new line, which will include the 
brown, blue, green, navy, gray, and taupe heel with the 
lighter shades of blue, gray, tan, yellow, etc., while one 
factor ventured the opinion that before the summer season 
was over we would see light shades combined with a dark 
red, which could be used effectively for sports wear. 

The heel promises to be exploited that will match the 
dress, although stockings are likely to also match cos- 
tumes, but will have the dark heel, which is claimed to have 
been presented to save splashed heels, particularly in wet 
weather, when the mud or water splashes onto the light 
stockings, much to the discomfort of the wearer from the 
standpoint of looks. 

Because of the numerous novelties presented by the 
trade, sellers are inclined to believe that plain garments will 
be more generally preferred, but each month sees new fan- 
cies of some sort. 

One house features a metal color jacquard, although it 
was not generally believed to be a good number because it 
would have a tendency to make the ankle appear larger 
than it really is. 

Upper sections are being decorated and to save one the 
necessity of wearing garters a house is planning to launch 
a type printed in garter designs in striking contrasts. Be- 
cause of the popularity of black and white, one pattern 
shows the fancy band edged with white and having a dec- 
oration in form of a flora] motif at the side. 

Whether or not such novelties will be accepted has not 
yet been determined, but it is believed they will strike the 
faney of the ultra fashionable if produced in good grades. 

Butterflies, embroidered in their natural colors, are also 
making their appearance at the top of clocking in some of 
the fancies. 


Takes Over Publicity Work. 
McLain-Simpers Organization, Stock Exchange Build- 
inging, Philadelphia, have taken over the advertising ac- 
count of the textile division of Charles J. Webb & Co., 
Philadelphia, manufacturers of shower bath curtains, duck 
and canvas goods of every description. 





